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ALTHOUGH  there  is  nothing  in 
nature  that  fo  much  engages  our  at- 
tention, or  fo  forcibly  draws  our  inclina- 
tions, as  the  other  fcx,  yet  fo  llrong  is  our 
partiality  to  ourfelves,  that  we  have  never 
in  any  period,  nor  in  any  country,  fufficient- 
ly  attended  to  the  happinefs  and  intereh  oi 
thofe  beings,  whom  in  every  period,  and  in 
every  country,  we  have  profeffed  to  love  and 
to  adore:  And  while  the  charms  which  they 
poffefs,  have  every  where  extorted  from  us 
the  tribute  of  love,  they  have  only  in  a few 
places  fo  far  foftened  the  ferocity  of  our  na- 
ture, as  to  obtain  from  us  good  ufage. 


Almost  every  man  is  full  of  complaints  Com- 
againflthe  fex,  but  we  rarely  meet  with  any  gainft  the 
one  who  ferioudy  endeavours  to  re6lify  the  fcx* 
evils  againlt  which  he  exclaims  fo  loudly. 

He  who  confiders  women  only  as  objeHs 
Vol.  I,  B of 
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of  his  love,  and  pleafure;  complains,  that 
in  his  connexions  with  them,  they  are  in- 
conftant,  unfaithful,  and  ever  open  to  flat- 
tery and  feduXion.  Thephilofopher,  who 
would  wifh  to  mingle  the  joys  of  friendfhip 
and  of  converfation  with  thofe  of  love,  com- 
plains that  the  fex  are  deftitute  of  every  idea, 
but  fuch  as  flow  from  gallantry  and  felf- 
admiration;  and  confequently  incapable, of 
giving  or  receiving  any  of  the  more  refined 
and  intelleXual  pleafures.  The  man  of 
bufinefs  complains,  that  they  are  giddy  and 
thoughtlefs,  and  want  the  plodding  head, 
and  the  faving  hand,  fo  neceffary  towards 
thriving  in  the  world.  And  almoft  every 
man  complains,  of  their  idlenefs,  extrava- 
gance, difregard  to  admonition,  and  negleX 
of  the  duties  of  domeflic  and  focial  life. 

2tcom-  With°ut  examining  how  far  thefe  com- 
plaints. plaints  are  well  or  ill  founded,  we  (hall 
only  obferve,  that  in  cafes  where  they  are 
well  founded,  when  we  trace  them  to  their 
fource,  we  generally  find  that  fource  to  be 
ourfelves.  Does  not  the  man  of  love  and 
gailantry,  commonly  fet  the  example  of 
inconflancy,  to  the  females  with  whom  he 
is  conneXed?  And  do  not  men  in  general, 
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but  too  obvioufly,  chalk  out  to  the  other 
fex,  the  way  that  leads  to  every  levity  and 
folly?  What  made  the  philofopher  fo 
fufceptible  of  the  intelle&ual  pleafures  ? 
doubtlefs,  the  education  bellowed  upon 
him;  and  the  fame  education  might  have 
given  his  wife  or  his  daughter,  an  equal,  or 
even  a fuperior  relifh  for  them:  It  is  folly 
in  him  therefore  to  expe£l  the  fruit  without 
the  culture  necehary  to  bring  it  to  perfec- 
tion. The  plodding  and  lleadinefs  ol  the 
man  of  bufmefs,  lie  has  acquired  in  his  early 
years;  and  they  are  augmented  by  his  being 
foie  mailer  of  what  he  can  amafs,  and  hav- 
ing a power  to  fpend  or  dilpofe  of  it  as  he 
thinks  proper.  But  his  wife  was  brought  up 
in  no  fuch  fchool,  and  has  no  fuch  motives 
to  indullry;  for,  fhould  hie  toil  with  the  ut- 
moll  ahiduity,  hie  can  not  appropriate  to 
hcrfelf  what  Ihe  acquires;  nor  even  expend 
any  part  of  it  without  leave  of  her  hulbancf 
Nor  is  the  idlenefs,  extravagance,  and  neg- 
le6l  of  domehic  duties,  with  which  we  charge 
the  fex,  fo  much  the  fault  of  nature  as  of 
education.  Can  we  cxpefl  that  the  girl 
whom  we  train  up  in  every  falhionable 
levity  and  lolly,  whom  we  ufe  our  utmoft 
efforts  to  hatter  and  to  amufe,  (hall,  the 
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moment  of  her  marriage,  totally  change  her 
plan,  and  become  the  fober  and  (Economic  al 
houfewife  ? As  well  may  we  fow  tares  and 
expeft  to  reap  wheat. 

If  this  be,  as  we  perfuade  ourfelves  it  is, 
a candid  and  impartial  hate  of  the  fource 
of  female  folly  and  weaknefs;  if  thefe  evils 
may  be  traced  either  to  the  total  want  of,  or 
to  an  improper  education;  and  if  the  power 
of  withholding  or  bellowing  this  education, 
be  lodged  in  our  hands,  as  having  the  foie 
management  and  direftion  of  the  fex ; then 
it  will  follow,  that  we  Ihould  aft  a much 
better  and  more  becoming  part,  in  trying  to 
amend  their  faults  by  more  judicious  in- 
flruftions,  than  to  leave  them  ignorant,  and 
complain  that  they  are  fo;  or  teach  them 
folly,  and  rail  at  them  for  having  learned  v 
what  we  taught  them.  But  inflead  of  doincr 
this,  in  every  age,  and  in  every  country, 
while  the  men  have  been  partial  to  the  per- 
fons  of  the  fair,  they  have  either  left  their 
minds  altogether  without  culture,  or  dialled 
them  by  a culture  of  a fpurious  and  improper 
nature;  fufpicious,  perhaps,  that  a more  ra- 
tional one  would  have  opened  their  eyes, 
(hewn  them  their  real  condition,  and  prompt 
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tecl  them  to  aflert  the  rights  of  nature;  rights, 
of  which  the  men  have  perpetually,  more 
or  lefs,  deprived  them. 

We  not  only  either  negleft  the  fex,  or 
millead  them  in  point  of  education;  but 
while  youth  and  beauty  are  on  their  bde, 
the  fcene  we  open  to  them  is  all  flattery  and 
delufion.  While  we  take  every  opportunity 
of  telling  them,  when  prelent,  that  their  per- 
fons  are  handfome  and  elegant,  that  their 
fentiments  and  aclions  are  all  perfection ; 
when  abfent,  we  laugh  at  their  credulity,  and 
fplenetically  fatirife  and  exhibit  to  view  all 
their  faults  and  follies.  Nor  is  it  till  they, 
have  become  wives,  or  till  the  wrinkles  have 
furrowed  their  brows,  that  the  voice  of  truth 
or  of  plain  dealing  reaches  their  ears,  from 
any  of  our  fex,  who  are  not  connected  to 
them  by  ties  more  facred  than  thofe  of  gal- 
lantry and  politenefs. 

Nor  are  the  follies  and  foibles  of  the  fex, 
fubjefted  only  to  verbal  lneer,  and  to  ver- 
bal criticifm;  men  who  have  been  loured  by 
difappointments  of  any  kind,  and  more  par- 
ticularly thofe  who  have  been  unfortunate 
in  the  purfuit  of  lav/ful,  or  even  of  unlawful 

love ; 
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love;  have  in  all  ages  dipped  their  pens  in 
gall,  and  for  the  fuppofed  faults  of  a few, 
illiberally  vomited  out  fpleen  and  ill-nature 
againft  the  whole  fex.  Among  the  earlieft 
of  thefe  kind  of  writers  we  may  juflly  reckon 
Solomon,  who,  fated  with  licentious  love, 
x cloyed  with  venal  charms,  and  perhaps  {bar- 
tered m conftitution,  took  almoft  every  op- 
portunity to  exclaim  againft  the  fair  flaves  of 
Ins  feiaglio,  and  the  whole  fex;  becaufe  they 
coujd  afford  him  no  new  pleafure,  and  be- 
C4ufe  they  were  not  equal  in  mental  qualifi- 
cations to  the  men.  A circumftance  which 
Solomon  might  eafily  have  found  to  be  im- 
poflible,  had  he  attended  to  their  education 
and  their  confinement.  Some  alfo  of  the 
Apocryphal  writers  are  nothing  behind  So- 
lomon in  fpleen,  and  greatly  exceed  him  in 
ill-nature  and  coarfenefs  of  expreftion.  But 
it  feems  to  have  been  the  genius  of  the  Eaft 
to  praife  all  women  for  their  perfonal  graces, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  fuppofe  them  entirely 
diverted  of  every  good  quality  of  the  mind; 
for  we  find  the  fame  ideas  which  were  en- 
tertained by  Solomon,  diffufed  among  the 
Hindoos  perhaps  in  an  earlier  period  of  the 
world,  and  venting  themfelves  alfo  in  their 
lacred  writings,  even  with  an  additional  de- 
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gree  of  acrimony.  “ The  lull  of  a woman 
“ (fay  the  Pundits)  is  never  fatisfied,  no 
“ more  than  fire  is  fatisfied  with  fuel,  or  the 
“ main  ocean  with  receiving  the  rivers,  or 
“ the  empire  of  death  with  the  dying  of 
“ men  and  animals.5’  And  again,  “ Wo- 
“ men  have  fix  qualities:  the  firft,  an  inor- 
“ dinate  defire  for  jewels  and  fine  furniture, 
“ handfome  clothes,  and  nice  victuals;  the 
“ fecond,  immoderate  luff;  the  third,  violent 
“ anger;  the  fourth,  deep  refentment,  no 
“ perfon  knowing  the  fentiments  concealed 
“ in  their  heart ; the  fifth,  another  perfon’s 
“ good  appears  evil  in  their  eyes;  the  fixth, 
“ they  commit  bad  actions.”  With  fuch 
inve£iives  of  the  eafterns  we  could  fill  a 
whole  volume;  but  we  have  only  fele£ted 
thefe,  to  {hew  that  they  were  mere  effuftons 
of  the  fpleen,  neither  fupported  by  argu- 
ment nor  feafoned  with  wit.  Nor  were  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  more  refined  in 
their  fentiments,  or  delicate  in  their  expref- 
fions.  The  language  ufed  by  fome  of  the 
Greek  writers,  as  well  as  by  Juvenal,  Mar- 
tial, and  Horace,  is  in  many  places  too 
coarfe  and  indecent  for  a people  juft  emer- 
ging from  barbarity,  and  conveys  to  us  a 
mean  idea  of  Greek  and  Roman  politenefs* 

After 
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After  women  had  been  more  than  three 


the  conch-  thoufand  years,  the  fub  eel  upon  which  fati- 

(ton  of  the  , . . r 

icx.  rilts  had  dilcharged  their  wit,  and  fplenetics 


their  ill-humour,  an  inditution  arofe  in 
Europe,  known  by  the  name  of  chivalry, 
which  for  fome  time  totally  changed  the 
fentiments  and  writings  of  mankind,  and 
placing  the  fex  hardly  beneath  celedial  be- 
ings, made  it  fomething  more  than  treafon 
to  maltreat,  and  fcarcely  lefs  than  blafphemy 
to  fpeak  evil  of  them.  The  times,  however, 
in  which  chivalry  flouridied  in  its  greateft 
perfe&ion,  being  clouded  with  ignorance, 
did  not  give  birth  to  many  literary  produc- 
tions, but  as  foon  as  letters  began  to  mix 
with  gallantry,  the  men,  infiead  of  driving 
againlf  each  other  who  fisould  mod  vilify 

o j. 

the  fex,  entered  the  lids  with  an  intention 
of  diewing  their  fuperior  merit,  and  even 
of  perfhadmg  the  world,  that  of  all  the  joys 
we  can  experience  in  the  prefect,  or  hope 
for  in  the  life  to  come,  love  is  the  only  one 
words  our  care  and  folicitude. 


Anciently  the  bards  had  only  been  em- 
ployed to  fing  the  exploits  of  the  heroes 
who  plundered,  or  of  the  rich  who  enter- 
tained them  in  their  train.  In  the  decline  of 
chivalry,  they  began  alfo  to  fing  the  praifes 

of 
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of  beauty,  and  the  extacies  of  love.  In  the? 
Jpraife  of  beauty  they  were  to  the  laft  degree? 
extravagant  and  hyperbolical.  Not  latii- 
fied  with  comparing  their  miflreffes  to  an- 
gels and  other  inferior  celeffial  beings,  they 
were  not  afhamed  to  compare  them  to,  and 
even  to  exalt  them  above  the  Supreme 
Being  himfelf.  In  celebrating  the  enjoy- 
ment of  love,  they  were  not  let's  wild  and 
romantic,  and  imagined  that  even  paradife 
without  it  would  be  joylefs  and  infipid* 
Boccace,  in  the  moft  ferious  manner,  claffed 
together  God  arid  the  ladies,  and  thanked 
them  for  their  mutual  affiflance  in  defending 
him  againfl  his  enemies;  and  Petrarch,  nd 
lefs  ferioufly,  compares  Laura,  his  miflrels, 
to  Jefu*  Chriff . Deudes  de  Prade,  a prieft 
and  poet,  who  ufed  to  fing  the  praifes  cf 
women,  fays,  that  he  would  not  with  to 
enter  into  heaven,  but  on  condition  of 
making  love  to  her  whom  he  adored. 


We  are  not  much  furprifcd  to  find  the  po- 
ets, or  troubadours,  who  were  retained  and 
paid  by  the  rich  and  the  beautiful,  flattering 
greatnefsand  extolling  beauty.  But  they  were 
not  the  only  fet  of  men  who  thus  employed 
themfelves;  the  humour  became  general; 
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Poets,  Priefts,  Gentlemen,  all  dedicated  their 
literary  talents  to  the  praife  of  women;  and 
it  became  at  laft  unneceftary  for  the  fex  to 
hire  poets,  when  all  ranks  of  people  volun- 
tarily inlifled  themfelves  in  their  fervice. 

Boccace  feems  to  have  been  the  fir  ft 
who  {farted  the  idea  of  writing  any  thing 
larger  than  a fong  or  bonnet  in  praife  of  the 
fex.  He  pubhlhed  a Latin  treatife,  intitled 
“ Of  illujlrious  Women ; and  in  fearch  of 
them  he  ranfacked  the  whole  circuit  of  fable, 
of  the  facred,  and  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
hiftories.  T he  idea  was  too  happily  adapted 
to  the  tafte  of  the  times,  to  languifh  by 
difufe,  or  fink  mto  oblivion;  it  was  boon, 
therefore,  taken  uo  bv  a numerous  herd  of 
imitators.  Francis  Sordonati  improving  up- 
on it,  colleffed  from  every  poliftied  and 
from  every  barbarous  nation  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  the  names  of 
fuch  women  as  had  efcaped  Boccace.  I his 
mode  of  writing  now  became  faflnonable. 
In  a few  years,  not  lefs  than  twenty  authors 
had  publifhed  in  praife  of  women,  ft  he 
heroine,  the  religiofa,  and  the  learned,  flood 
firff  in  the  catalogue.  But  the  inferior  vir- 
tues did  not  pafs  unnoticed;  and  at  laft, 

even 
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even  the  making  of  an  ex  dent  pudding, 
and  every  other  fpecies  oi  culm  uy  n^rit, 
became  the  fubje6l  oi  panegyuc.  uiio.  in 
fpite  of  all  their  natural  phlegm,  even  the 
Dutch  felt  the  enthufiafm,  and  contributed 
their  mite  to  the  praile  of  the  fex. 

Subjects  of  writing  upon,  like  modes 
of  drefs,  have  their  turns  of  being  fafhio- 
able:  this  was  the  period  in  which  the  fa- 
fhionable  topic  was  to  extol  all  the  virtues, 
and  to  varnifh  over  all  the  vices  ol  the  fex. 
Much  had  already  been  faid  and  wrote  in 
this  adulatory  drain : but  Hilario  da  Coda, 
a monk,  refolving  to  exceed  all  who  had 
gone  before  him,  publidied  two  quarto 
volumes^  of  eight  hundred  pages  each ; con- 
taining, according  to  his  account,  the  pane- 
gyrics of  all  the  women  of  the  fifteenth  and 
fixteenth  centuries,  who  had  didinguifhed 
themfelves  by  any  remarkable  talents  or 
virtues.  But  as  if  no  valuable  talent,  nor 
any  virtue  could  exid  without  the  pale  of 
the  •’catholic  church,  the  partial  ecclefiadic 
paded  in  filence  over  every  woman  of  other 
principles;  and  while  he  loudly  praifed  the 
virtues  of  Mary  queen  of  England,  whole 
jnemory  (ucceeding  ages  have  held  in  con- 
tempt; 
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tempt ; of  her  After  Elizabeth,  whom  her 
country  {fill  remembers  with  gratitude,  he 
made  rio  mention.  The  eulogies  of  this 
monk  amount  to  one  hundred  and  feventv. 
But  who,  in  this  delufory  world,  can  enfure 
to  himfelf  the  fummit  of  great nefs  or  of 
fame?  The  voluminous  labours  of  our  monk 
were  foon  after  greatly  furpaffed  by  Paul  de 
Ribera,  who  was  delivered  of  a monftrous 
work,  which  he  called  <£  The  Triumphs 
<£  and  heroic  Enterprizes  of  Eight  Hundred. 
££  Women  ” 

On  reading  thefe  accounts,  an  idea  natu- 
4 rally  arifes,  that  the  women  of  thofe  times 
muff  either  have  been  remarkable  for  their 
virtues  and  good  qualities,  or  the  men  muff 
have  bafely  proftituted  their  talents  to  adul- 
tation  and  flattery.  The  truth  feems  to  be, 
that  both  were  in  fome  meafure  the  cafe. 
The  fubjeft,  as  we  have  juft  now  remarked, 
was  fafhionable.  It  intitled  the  writer  to 
the  fmiles  and  approbation  of  the  fair;  and 
their  fmiles  and  approbation,  befides  flatter- 
ing his  vanity,  were  the  road  to  honour  and 
preferment,  Nor  was  the  fpirit  of  chivalry 
yet  fo  far  evaporated,  as  to  leave  the  men 
at  liberty  to  confider  the  fex  in  a calm  and 
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difpaffionate  light,  or  to  write  any  thing 
concerning  them,  that  did  not  fet  them 
above  the  level  of  mortality.  The  women 
too,  emulous  of  glory  and  of  praife,  were, 
by  thefe  writings,  flimulated  to  great  and 
virtuous  actions.  They  infpired  the  men  to 
afcribe  to  them  noble  deeds  and  fentiments, 
and  they  afted  and  thought  nobly,  that 
they  might  not  falfify  the  infpirations  they 
had  given  birth  to.  Hence  thefe  times 
produced  more  extraordinary  women,  than 
have  ever  at  any  other  period  appeared  in 
Europe. 


When  this  kind  of  gallantry,  which  Thcfenti' 

° J mertts  of 

taught  every  man  to  confider  every  woman  the  men 
as  a kind  of  fuperior  being,  had  evaporated  oppofue 
in  extravagant  exertions,  the  minds  of  men  d,rcdhon' 
took  an  oppofite  dire&ion,  they  began  to 
confder  the  fex  in  a diminutive  and  con- 
tumelious light;  looking  upon  them,  ei- 
ther as  the  play-thongs  of  a fportive  hour, 
or  the  mere  inftruments  of  animal  pleafure ; 
divelling  them  of  almoft  all  fentiment,  and 
avoiding  almoft  all  ferious  connexion  with 
them.  In  England,  the  libertinifm  of  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Second,  firft  debauched 
\he  morals  of  the  women,  and  then  taught 
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the  men  to  defpife  them  for  the  want  of 
what  they  themfelves  had  robbed  them  of. 
Things  having  taken  this  turn,  it  foon  be- 
came as  fafhionable  to  write  againfl  the  fex, 
as  it  had  been  before  to  write  in  their  fa- 
vour. The  earl  of  Rochefler  fet  the  exam- 
ple, and  it  was  foon  followed  by  Pope,  Swift, 
Young,  and  a variety  of  other  inferior  fcrib- 
iers;  all  of  whom  affert,  that  their  intention 
was  thereby  to  reclaim  a fex,  which,  in  pro- 
fecution  of  vice  and  folly,  had  refilled  every 
other  effort.  But  if  fuch  really  was  their 
intention,  the  event  has  {hewn  how  ill  it 
was  adapted  to  the  purpofes  intended.  The 
praifes  beftowed  on  women  in  former  times, 
fired  them  with  a great  and  a virtuous  emu- 
lation; the  fatire  thrown  out  againfl  them 
by  the  writers  we  have  mentioned,  only 
excited  their  indignation,  but  did  not  amend 
their  heart. 

Such  have  been  the  modes - of  writing 
concerning  the  fex,  and  fuch  have  been  the 
effefls  of  thefe  writings.  Let  *\s  now  take 
a fhort  view  of  the  revolutions  which  hav£  - 
happened  in  the  chara£lers  and  mannn^j;  ^ 
women,  from  the  deflruflion  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  to  the  prefent  time, 
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When  the  ancient  Germans  failied  from 
their  woods  and  caverns,  to  give  laws  and 
cuRoms  to  the  red  of  Europe,  their  wo- 
men, w’e  (hall  fee  afterward,  w^ere,  in  many 
refpe&s,  of  equal,  and  fometiraes  even  of 
greater,  conlideration  and  conlequence  than 
their  men.  When  thefe  Germans  had  fet- 
tled tbemfelves  in  their  conqueRs,  and 
when,  from  the  mixture  of  religion,  gallan- 
try and  war,  for  which  they  were  confpicu- 
ous,  had  arifen  that  fpecies  of  romantic 
heroifm,  called  chivalry,  the  value  which  it 
Ramped  on  their  women,  communicated  to 
them  a dignity  and  pride,  which  contribu- 
ted to  render  them  as  virtuous  as  the  women 
of  any  country  or  period  have  ever  been. 

But  when  chivalry  began  to  degenerate, 
and  when  knighthood,  the  chief  of  its  ho- 
nours, inRead  of  being  eagerly  courted,  by 
a long  feries  of  valorous  and  meritorious 
aftions,  came  to  be  annexed  to  the  poffef- 
fion  of  a certain  quantity  of  land ; proRituted 
to  every  one  who  defired,  and  even  to  ferve 
the  purpofes  of  the  great:  forcibly  obtru- 
* ded  on  thofe  who  feduloufly  avoided  it. 
The  public  honour  of  the  men  began  to 
decline.  Their  behaviour  to  the  women 
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became  lefs  refpe£lful.  The  women  loft, 
much  of  their  dignity,  and  with  it  no  fmall 
fhare  of  their  virtue.  1 he  hiftory  of  all 
the  Euiopean  nations,  now  exhibited  a 
picture  the  moft  fadly  reverfed  from  what  it 
was  before.  The  men  had  loll  all  their  de- 
ference for  the  lex,  and  the  women  had  loft 
all  the  delicacy  and  chaftity  that  mfpired  it. 
The  coarfeft  familiarity  of  manners,  an  l 
the  mod  fcandalous  profligacy  of  character 
in  both  fexes  enfued. 

Among  the  French,  inftead  of  approach- 
ing the  women  with  that  refpe&ful  defe- 
rence, which  cuftom  had  inftituted,  and 
which  modefty  required,  it  now  became  fa- 
ihionable  for  the  men  to  intrude  themfelves 
Upon  them  every  where,  with  the  moft  in- 
decent familiarity.  The  fex  might  eafily 
have  difeouraged  this,  but  they  rather  gave 
it  countenance;  and  the  confequence  was, 
that  all  fexual  decorum  being  nearly  extin- 
guifhed,  the  familiarity  to  which  they  admit* 
ted  the  men,  in  time,  began  to  be  productive 
of  contempt.  The  groffeft  debauchery  fuc- 
ceeded  the  moft  fentimental  love.  Even 
the  name  of  delicacy  was  almoft  loft,  Wo- 
men of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  whether 

they 
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they  were  dreffed,  or  undrelfed,  in  bed,  or 
out  of  it,  admitted  their  male  vifitors  with 
equal  indifference.  Councils  of  (late  were 
frequently  held  in  the  bed-chambers  of  the 
ladies,  who  prehded  in  bed,  and  determined 
by  their  voices,  but  more  commonly  by 
their  fecret  favours,  the  refolutions  that 
were  taken. 

Nor  were  the  manners  of  the  Englifh 
ladies  much  more  referved,  or  their  charac- 
ters more  facred  than  thole  of  the  French. 

The  fame  indecent  familiarity  marked  their 
public,  and  the  fame  licentioufnefs,  their 
private,  behaviour.  During  the  Ghriftmas 
holidays,  almofl  every  nobleman  entertained 
his  vafTals  of  both  fexes,  a neighbouring 
clergyman  was  generally  chofen,  to  prefide 

over  this  riotous  mirth  and  indecent  fefti- 

. 

vity,  who,  from  the  nature  ol  his  office,  was 
commonly  called  Abbot  of  Mifrule.  In 
the  houfes  of  the  great,  were  apartments 
deftined  for  the  women,  who  were  employed 
in  embroidery,  and  other  kinds  of  needle- 
work ; and  the  name  given  to  thefe  apart- 
ments, in  eonfequence  of  the  ufe  that  was 
made  of  them,  came  in  time  to  be  fynony- 
mous  to  that  of  a brothel.  Nav,  fa  loll  td 
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public  decency  were  all  ranks  of  men,  that 
even  the  clergy  were  not  afhamed  to  have 
infcriptions  over  the  doors  of  thefe  apart- 
ments, fignifying  the  ufe  to  which  they  were 
appropriated*.  Nor  did  gentlemen  of  con- 
fiderable  property  blufh,  to  hold  lands  by, 
and  bear  commilfions,  for  being  marfhals  of 
the  kind’s  whores. 

Fcma!e  Sometime  previous  to  the  reign  of  queen 

delicacy  1 o i 

begins  to  Elizabeth,  the  fex  began  to  recover  that 
delicacy  and  decency  which  they  had  lofL 
From  her  time,  to  that  of  the  Proteftor, 
their  manners  were  flill  refining;  but  during 
his  adminiftration,  the  whole  nation  became 
fan&imonioufly  enthufiaftic,  devotion  ftrug- 
gled  hard  to  exclude  nature,  and  flovenli- 
nefs  and  fuperftition  to  fuhftitute  themfelves 
for  religion.  The  refloration  changed  again 
the  manners  of  the  people,  and  gave  them 
a dire&ion  only  to  pleafure  and  licentious 
love.  The  diftra&ions  during  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  fomewhat  abated  that  fervour  for 
pleafure;  and  the  fettled  fituation  of  affairs 


* The  celebrated  Cardinal  Wolfey,  over  a door  of  a particular  part 
of  his  palace,  had  thefe  words  in  Latin;  “ The  houfe  of  the  whores 
“ of  my  lord  the  Cardinal." 
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under  William  III.,  together  with  the  disap- 
probation (hewn  by  his  court  to  unlawful 
gallantry,  communicated  to  the  female  cha- 
mber that  turn  towards  decency  and  polite- 
nefs  of  manners,  in  which  it  has  now  made 
fo  confiderable  a progrefs.  We  cannot  help 
taking  notice  here,  that  if  we  may  credit  the 
declaimer,  the  fatirift,  and  the  preacher,  the 
female  virtues  are  at  prefent  on  the  de- 
cline. For  our  parts,  we  pretend  not  to 
decide  on  fo  delicate  a point ; and  only  ex- 
prefs  our  hopes,  that  the  conduct  of  our  fair 
country-women,  will,  in  this  particular,  con- 
tribute to  give  the  lie  to  the  fatirift,  the  de- 
claimer, and  even  to  the  preacher  himfelf. 

While  the  manners  and  the  chara£ler  of  of.the 

eaftern 

the  European  women  have  been  held  out  in  women, 
fuch  a variety  of  different  lights ; while  they 
have  been  liable  to  fo  many  mutations,  from 
the  changes  of  fafhion,  of  government,  and 
religion;  the  women  of  the  Eaft  have  exhi- 
bited always  the  fame  appearance : their 
manners,  cuftoms,  and  falhions,  unaltera- 
ble, like  their  rocks,  have  ftood  the  teft  of 
many  revolving  ages  ; though  the  kingdoms 
of  their  country  have  often  changed  mailers; 
though  they  have  fubmitted  to  the  arms  and 
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the  regulations  of  almoft  every  invader;  yet 
the  laws  by  which  their  fex  are  governed 
and  enflaved,  have  never  been  revifed  nor 
amended. 

Such  being  the  cafe,  in  taking  an  intro- 
ductory view  of  the  eaflern  women,  we  are, 
like  the  man,  who,  from  an  eminence  fur- 
veying  the  furface  of  a placid  ocean,  looks 
out  in  vain  for  variety  or  diverfity.  The 
Hindoo  women,  who  inhabit  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  have  been  time 
immemorial  almoft  in  every  refpeft  the  fame 
as  at  prefent : nor  could  even  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  which  gave 
to  thofe  of  the  fex  who  profefted  it,  no  lefs 
an  advantage  over  the  difciples  of  Rrama, 
than  an  exemption  from  burning  on  the  fu- 
neral piles  of  their  deceafed  hufbands,  ever 
induce  one  fingle  Hindoo  to  become  Ma- 
hometan, or  change  the  invariable  rites  of 
Brama  for  thofe  of  the  Arabian  prophet. 

As  Aha  was  formerly  the  feat  of  learning, 
and  is  now  that  of  ignorance,  we  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  ancient,  than  the  mo- 
dern ideas  of  the  Ahatics  concerning  their 
women ; and  have  already  feep,  that  thefe 
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ideas,  betides  being  unfavourable,  were  often 
exprefled  in  the  mott  coarfe  and  indelicate 
manner.  Had  the  manners  and  cuftoms 
of  their  women  been  fubje£l  to  the  fame 
changes  as  they  are  in  Europe,  we  might 
have  expe&ed  the  fame  changes  in  the  fen- 
timents  and  writings  of  their  men ; but  as 
this  is  not  the  cafe,  we  have  reafon  to  pre- 
fume, that  the  fame  fentiments  entertained 
by  Solomon,  by  fome  of  the  apocryphal 
writers,  and  by  the  ancient  Pundits*,  are 
the  fentiments  of  this  day : and  in  this  opi- 
nion we  are  the  more  confirmed,  when  we 
confider,  that,  in  the  treatment  of  the  fex, 
no  alteration  for  the  better  has  ever  yet 
taken  place. 

But  while  fuch  are  the  fentiments  of  the 
Afiatics,  while  fuch  is  the  manner  in  which 
they  treat  their  women,,  their  tongues,  in  the 
utmoft  diflonance  to  thefe  fentiments,  con- 
ftantly  utter  a language  to  which  their  hearts 
are  entirely  ftrangers,  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  their  a&ions  flatly  contradi6ls  their  words. 
While,  in  the  ab fence  of  the  fex,  they  feem 
to  defpife  and  treat  them  with  contempt.  In 

• Pundits  arc  the  Braminical  expoGtors  of  the  la'**  of  the  Hindoos. 
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their  prefence,  when  indigated  by  animal 
love,  they  not  only  pay  them  the  greatefl 
deference,  but  even  accod  them  as  fomething 
more  than  mortal.  When  the  love  fit  is 
over,  though  their  tongues  may  Rill  retain 
the  fame  language,  they  will,  amifi  all  this 
abufe  and  proftitution  of  words,  chafiife 
with  feverity  for  the  Righted  oRence,  her 
whom  they  feem  to  adore ; will,  without  any 
offence  whatever,  keep  her  fliut  up  a per- 
petual prifoner  from  the  joys  of  fociety,  and 
almoR  from  the  light  of  heaven;  and,  fiiould 
jealoufy  arife  in  their  breads,  confign  her  tq 
expire  in  the  mod  cruel  tortures,  while  them- 
felves  glory  and  exult  in  her  bufferings. 

Such  has  been,  from  the  remoted  anti- 
quity, the  condition  of  the  weaker  fex,  over 

■ s 1 

the  greater  part  of  Afia  and  Africa ; and 
fuch  it  will  probably  continue,  as  long  as 
davery  {hall  debafe  the  minds,  and  igno- 
rance and  fuperdition  cloud  the  underhand- 
ings  of  the  people. 

When  Columbus  difeovered  America,  he 
opened  a field  for  the  ambition  of  the  datef- 
man,  the  avarice  of  the  trader,  and  the  con- 
templation of  the  philofopher.  He  found 
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that  vail  continent  peopled  by  a race,  or 
rather  divers  races  of  mortals,  fcarcely  lefs 
didinfl  in  their  perfons,  than  in  their  man- 
ners and  cufloms,  from  thofe  of  the  Old 
World;  and,  which,  when  compared  to 
them,  were  only  mere  children  in  all  the  arts 
that  render  life  comfortable,  and  diflinguifh 
man  from  the  beads  of  the  field.  Such  were 
both  fexes : the  women  were  but  little  diflin- 
guifhed  from  the  men  by  their  drefs,  where 
any  drefs  was  made  ufe  of;  nor  were  they 
much  inferior  to  them  in  bodily  flrength, 
and  hardly  lefs  patient  of  cold,  hunger,  or 
third,  or  lefs  qualified  to  hunt  and  fifh  for 
their  fubfiftence.  But  not  with  {landing  this 
natural  equality,  the  men  had  completely 
enflaved  them,  and  thrown  upon  their  {boul- 
ders all  that  could  be  called  labour,  either 
in  the  houfe  or  in  the  field.  Thus  oppref- 
fed  and  neglefted,  the  fair  fex  were  entire 
{{rangers  to  the  joys  of  friendfhip,  and  but 
little  acquainted  with  thofe  of  love.  They 
palled  through  life  almod.  without  tailing  any 
of  its  pleafures,  and  could  hardly  be  faid  to 
enjoy  one  privilege  befide  perfonal  liberty. 

But  this  was  not  the  cafe  in  every  part  of 
America.  Among  fome  tribes,  the  women 
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enjoyed  almofl  the  whole,  and  among  others, 
a great  {hare  of  the  legiflative  authority. 
The  condition  of  the  fex  was  not,  however^ 
properly  adjuded  to  any  medium:  they  were 
every  where  either  exalted  to  a degree  far 
beyond  the  di£lates  of  good  policy,  and 
Veiled  with  powers  and  privileges  of  the 
mofl  exorbitant  nature,  or  funk  to  a level 
with  the  bealls,  and  depreffed  by  the  mofl 
abjeel  flavery. 

Such  was  the  hate  in  which  they  were 
found  by  the  firfl  difcoverers  of  America; 
a Hate,  from  which  it  was  natural  to  hope 
they  would  long  ere  this  time  have  been  ref- 
cued  by  European  politenefs  and  humanity. 
But  our  hopes  are  dill  difappointed.  Our 
fordid  love  of  their  gold  overcame  our  po- 
litenefs, banifhed  humanity  from  our  breads^ 
and  indead  of  abolifhing  the  flavery  of  the 
women,  made  us  with  more  than  favage 
barbarity,  wherever  our  power  could  reach,' 
extend  it  to  the  men  alfo. 

In  the  condition  we  have  now  defcribed, 
had  the  women  of  America  been  for  time 
immemorial : but  as  the  Americans  had  not 
the  art  of  writing,  and  confequently  no 

hidorical 


hiftorical  records,  we  know  not  whether 
their  dates  ever  differed  any  revolutions,  or 
whether  they  ever  altered  or  improved  their 
manners  and  cuftoms.  It  is  pretended,  in- 
deed, that  the  Mexicans  had  a kind  ol  hif- 
torical records,  compofed  of  what  they 
called  Quipos,  or  Chords,  fo  knotted  and 
twided,  as  to  be  able  to  relate  the  whole 
feries  of  pad  events,  with  the  fame  clearnefs 
and  precifion  as  our  books:  but  the  little 
that  was  ever  learned  concerning  the  ancient 
date  of  America,  feems  to  demondrate  the 
falfity  of  this  opinion. 
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CHAP  I. 

A Jhort  Jketch  of  the  A ntediluvian  Hi/lory 

of  Women . 

BY  the  Mofaic  hiflory  of  the  creation, 
it  appears,  that  the  males  and  females 
of  all  the  brute  animals,  were  formed,  not 
only  of  the  fame  materials,  and  in  the  fame 
manner,  but  alfo  at  the  fame  time.  When 
the  facred  hiftorian,  however,  defcribes  the 
creation  of  the  human  genus;  he  informs 
us,  that  the  female  was  diflinguifhed  from 
the  male  by  being  formed,  not  of  the  dull 
of  the  earth,  as  he  was,  but  of  a part  of  the 
body  of  the  male  himfelf*.  Thofe  who 

* Various  and  ridiculous  are  the  fables  related  by  oriental  writers, 
concerning  the  creation  of  the  firfl  pair.  We  {hall  only  mention  a few 
of  thefe  propagated  by  the  Jcwifli  Rabbics,  whofe  ancient  legends. 
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CHIAP*  have  afcribed  to  the  fair  fex  a fuperiority 
over  ours,  pretend,  that  from  being  thus 
formed  of  matter  doubly  refined,  they  de- 
rive their  fuperior  beauty  and  excellence. 

Not  long  after  the  creation,  the  decep- 
tion of  the  firft  woman  by  the  ferpent,  and 
the  fatal  confequences  arifing  from  that  de- 
ception, furnifh  the  mod  interefting  dory  in 
the  whole  hidory  of  the  fex*.  But  as  that 
dory  is  already  fo  well  known,  we  (hall  pafs 
over  it  in  filence,  and  proceed  to  relate 
thofe  few  anecdotes  of  their  antediluvian 
date,  which  Mofes  and  fome  other  ancient 
hidorians  have  handed  down  to  us. 

ffjual,  if  not  furpafs,  in  abfurdity  even  thofe  of  more  modern  ages  — 
God,  fay  they,  at  firft  created  Adam  with  a long  tail ; but  afterward, 
ion  confidering  him  attentively,  he  thought  he  would  look  better  with- 
out it  j refolving,  however,  not  to  lofe  any  thing  that  he  had  made, 
I.l.  cut  it  off,  and  formed  it  into  a woman  r and  hence  the  fex  derive 
their  low  and  inferior  nature.  Others  of  them  teJI  us,  that  the  firft 
human  being  was  created  double,  of  both  fexes,  and  joined  fide  to 
fide;  that  God  impioving  on  his  original  plan,  feparated  the  male  from 
the  female  part,  where  they  had  been  joined  together,  and  made  them 
into  two  diftintft  beings;  and  that  from  hence  arofe  the  perpetual  in- 
clination of  the  fexes  to  join  themfelves  together  again; 


* An  ancient  fiory  fays,  that  Eve  not  being  able,  for  fometime,  to 
make  her  hufband  partake  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  at  laft  broke  down 
a branch  from  the  tree  of  Knowledge,  and  making  it  into  a cudgel,  by 
’.;at  powerful  argument  foon  prevailed  on  him  to  tafte  it. 
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In  the  facred  hiftory  we  are  told,  that  chap. 
when  Cain  and  Abel,  the  two  Tons  of  Adam, 
brought  their  offerings  to  the  Lord,  the  of-  fheUdi£f 
fering  of  Cain  was  rejected,  and  that  of  putc  be” 

J tween 

Abel  accepted ; a circumllance  for  which  Cain  and 
Mofes  does  not  affign  any  reafon.  If  tra-  AbtI‘ 
dition,  however,  deferves  any  credit,  an 
oriental  tradition  fupplies  this  defeft ; and 
informs  us,  that  Cain  and  Abel  having  each 
of  them  a twin  filler,  as  foon  as  they  all 
became  marriageable,  Adam  propofed  to 
them,  that  Cain  fhould  marry  the  twin  filler 
of  Abel,  and  Abel  the  twin  filler  of  Cain  ; 
alleging  as  his  reafon  for  this  propofal,  that 
as  their  circumllances  obliged  them  to  marry 
their  fillers,  it  was  proper  that  they  Ihould 
marry  thofe  that  were  feemingly  the  lead 
related  to  them.  To  this  propofal  Cain 
would  not  agree,  and  infilled  on  having  bis 
own  twin  filler,  becaufe  Ihe  was  fairer  than 
the  other.  Adam,  difpleafed  at  his  difobe* 
dience,  referred  the  difpute  to  the  decifnbn 
of  the  Lord;  ordered  his  fons  to  bring 
each  an  offering  before  him  ; and  told  them, 
that  the  offering  which  had  the  preferanJe, 
would  be  a declaration  in  favour  of  him  wjio 
prefented  it.  On  the  offerings  being  brought, 
that  of  Abel  accepted,  Cain,  llimulated 
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by  jealoufy  and  refentment,  as  foon  as  they 
came  down  from  the  Mount  where  they 
had  been  facnficing,  fell  upon  his  brother 
and  flew  him.  And  thus  a woman  became 
the  caufe  not  only  of  the  firft  quarrel,  but 
of  the  firft  introdu&ion  of  death, 

Cain  and  his  pofterity  being,  for  this 
barbarous  deed,  exiled  from  the  reft  of  the 
human  race,  began  to  abandon  themfelves 
to  every  fpecies  of  wickednefs*;  and  it  is 
fuppofed  were  in  time,  on  that  account,  de- 
nominated Sons  and  Daughters  of  Men : 
while  the  pofterity  of  Seth,  under  the  care 
and  tuition  of  Adam,  having  as  remarkably 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  for  virtue,  and  a 
regard  to  the  divine  precepts,  in  time  alfo 
acquired  the  appellation  of  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  God.  This  family  of  Seth, 
according  to  the  oriental  writers,  fixed  its 
habitation  on  the  mountain  where  Adam 
their  progenitor  was  buried ; and  from  the 

* Some  oriental  writers,  and  fathers  of  the  chriftian  church,  to  ac- 
count for  this  wickednefs  of  Cain,  have  fuppofed  that  he  was  begot  by 
t r;  devil.  Nor  have  they  confidercd  Adam  as  being  more  chafte  than 
bis  wi ft , they  tell  us  that  he  lived  j 30  years  with  another  woman, 
naned  Lilith,  who  was  formed  out  of  the  dull  of  the  earth;  and  add, 
that  the  off-fpriug  begot  between  them  was  demons. 


facred 
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facred  duff  there  depofited,  called  it  the 
Holy  Mountain : while  Cain  and  his  pos- 
terity inhabited  the  valley  belowf , and  con- 
flantly  rioted  in  every  Species  oS  lewdneSs 
and  debauchery.  In  the  time  oS  Jared, 
when  the  Samily  oS  Seth  was  much  increa- 
sed, one  hundred  and  twenty  oS  the  Sons  of 
that  Samily,  or  as  they  were  called,  the  Sons 
of  God,  hearing  the  Sound  oS  muStc,  and 
the  noife  oS  Seftivity  in  the  valley,  agreed 
Sor  once  to  deScend  from  their  mountain, 
and  partake  oS  the  amuSement.  On  their 
arrival,  they  were  So  delighted  with  the 
Scene,  and  So  captivated  with  the  beauty 
oS  the  women,  who  appeared  naked,  that 
they  yielded  to  their  charms,  and  defiled 
themSelves  with  them.  Having  gone  this 
length,  it  Was  not  likely  they  (hould  flop  on 
the  threfhold  oS  pleaSure.  Accordingly, 
returning  Srom  time  to  time  to  viSit  theSe 
women,  they  at  laft  ventured  to  intermarry 
with  them  ; and  hence,  probably,  aroSe  the 
ftory  oS  the  commerce  between  the  Sons  oS 
God,  and  the  Daughters  oS  Men : a (lory 
which  gave  birth  to  an  opinion,  that  by 

t This  tradition  does  notf  agree  with  the  baniihment  of  Cain,  as 
mentioned  by  Mefes. 
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CHIAP-  the  Sons  of  God  were  meant  Angels,  who 
had  fo  far  deviated  from  the  dignity  of  their 
celeftial  nature,  as  to  debafe  themfelves  by 
a carnal  knowledge  of  terreftrial  women. 
'Fo  this  abfurd  and  ridiculous  notion,  no 
little  drength  hath  been  added  by  a forgery, 
called  the  Prophecy  of  Enoch;  a prophecy, 
which,  like  many  others,  is  long,  obfcure, 
and  unintelligible*;  evident  marks  of  its 
not  having  been  di£lated  by  that  divine 
fpirit,  who  is  light  and  perfpicuity. 

t •'  r t 

* The  genera]  purport  of  this  Jong  and  ill-connedled  prophecy,  is, 
That  in  thofe  times,  women  were  fo  exceedingly  beautiful  and  tempt- 
ing, that  the  Egregarii,  or  guardian  angels,  who  were  fet  to  watch 
over  and  attend  them,  being  conftantly  expofed  to  the  whole  artillery 
of  their  charms,  at  laft  fell  fo  violently  in  love  with  them,  that  they 
difclofed  the  fecret  to  each  other,  and  entered  into  an  agreement,  to 
take  to  themfelves,  from  among  them,  wives  of  thofe  that  were  faired 
in  their  eyes.  That  accordingly,  in  the  year  of  the  world  nyo,  they 
began  the  execution  of  their  projeiSt ; and  in  the  mod  daring  and  flagi- 
tious manner,  continued  it  to  the  delugej  That  in  thofe  days,  were 
born  to  the  angels  who  had  thus  married,  giants,  who  devoured  hu- 
man flefh,  of  which  they  were  fo  fond,  that  the  race  of  man  began 
thereby  greatly  to  decreafe;  that  many  complaints  on  this  iubje£l  hav- 
ing been  made  to  God,  he  fent  four  archangels,  who  bound  thefe 
angels,  who  had  joined  themfelves  to  the  women,  and  produced  this 
monftrous  progeny,  threw  them  into  the  great  aybfs,  and  afterward 
fent  Gabriel,  another  archangel,  to  root  out  and  deflroy  the  giants.-— 
Other  oriental  traditions  relate,  that  it  was  the  rebel  angels,  who  had 
taken  arms  againft  Omnipotence,  that  firft  began  this  infamous  com- 
merce with  mortal  women,  from  whence  fprung  a race  of  monftcrs 
and  daemons  inimical  to  virtue  and  to  man ; and  who,  by  their 
continued  crimes,  at  laft  provoked  the  Almighty  to  fwerp  them  fiom 
the  face  of  the  earth  by  an  univerfal  deluge. 
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But  though  we  cannot  pofitively  afcer- 
tain  the  precife  meaning  of  Mofes,  when  he 
fays,  the  Sons  of  God  defiled  the mfe Ives 
with  the  Daughters  of  Men,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  the  expreffion  was  made 
ufe  of  to  chara&erife  fome  peculiar  fpecies 
of  wickednefs,  which,  with  other  debauch- 
erieSj  had  become  fo  enormous,  that  the 
Author  of  Nature  is  faid  to  have  repented 
that  he  had  made  man;  almoll  the  whol£ 
race  of  whom  he  was  obliged  to  deflroy  by 
a flood,  in  order  that  he  might  raife  up  a 
new  and  more  perfeft;  generation;  which 
could  not  have  been  done,  had  the  wicked 
been  left  to  have  mixed  with  and  contami- 
nated the  righteous. 

From  the  flood,  there  is  a chafm  in  the 
hiflory  of  women  till  the  time  of  the  patri- 
arch Abraham,  when  they  began  to  be 
more  frequently  introduced  into  the  facred 
Rory,  feveral  of  their  actions  to  be  re- 
corded ; the  laws,  cuftoms,  and  ufages  by 
which  they  were  governed  to  be  exhibited : 
all  which,  joined  to  fome  anecdotes  of  their 
public  and  private  life,  enable  us  to  give  a 
more  perfeft  account  of  the  ancient  Ifraeli- 
tiffi  women,  than  can  be  given  of  thofe  of 
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any  other  nation,  till  we  come  to  the  Greeks, 
In  exhibiting  this  account,  we  have,  how- 
ever, judged  it  proper,  not  to  take  the 
incidents  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
related,  but  to  reduce  them  under  dif- 
ferent heads,  for  the  fake  of  method  and 
regularity. 
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CHAP.  II. 

oj  Female  Education . 

IF  any  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  general  c Hjf  r‘ 
hate  of  mankind  in  the  infancy  of  the 
world,  from  the  particular  hate  in  which 
they  appear  in  the  inlancy  ol  eveiy  nation, 
we  may  fuppofe  that  they  weie  onginally 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  conveniences, 
and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  delicacies  of 
focial  life ; and  that  their  knowledge  ex- 
tended hardly  any  farther,  than  to  procure 
themlelves  a precarious  fubhhence  Irom  the 
rivers  and  forehs  around  them. 

Necessarily  impelled  to  employ  the  °^‘uc'o 
greateh  part  of  their  time  in  this  manner,  education 
they  would  have  but  little  leifure,  and  per- 
haps  lefs  inclination,  to  cultivate  their  minds. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  woods,  and  of  the 
waves,  were  only  to  be  caught  by  force  or 
fraud:  in  either  of  which  ways,  {frong  ex- 
ertions, or  long  and  painful  watchings,  were 
requifite;  and  to  thefe  exertions,  and  other 
efforts,  the  conilant  calls  of  nature  for  fuf- 
tcnance  kept  up  an  unremitted  attention : 
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q.  hence  it  would  be  long  before  the  human 
mind  began  to  extend  its  ideas  beyond  that 
circle  which  had  been  formed  by  necef- 
fity,  and  continued  by  cufiom.  That  courfe 
of  ftudy  and  of  difcipline,  that  application 
to  various  languages  and  arts,  which  we 
now  call  education,  was  then  totally  un- 
known » and  in  after  ages  fprung  up  by 
degrees,  as  incidents  gave  occafion  to  think- 
ing on  new  fubjedts,  and  a&ing  in  new 
employments, 

A considerable  part  of  education  is 
the  ftudy  of  languages.  But  as  all  men 
fpoke  originally  the  fame,  this  laborious 
part  had  then  no  exiftcnc-e.  When  a diver- 
fity  of  tongues  were  introduced,  travellers 
and  merchants  wTere  obliged  to  ftudy  them, 
that  they  might  be  underftood  by  the  people 
among  whom  they  fojourned,  or  with  whom 
they  trafficked.  In  fome  of  the  milder 
climates  of  Aha,  the  earth  fpontaneoufly 
yielded  as  much  food  as  ftmple  unpampered 
nature  required ; and  the  inhabitants  fu- 
pinely  enjoyed  her  gifts,  without  troubling 
themfelves  with  painful  exertions  of  mind 
or  ol  body.  But  when  the  human  race  had 
multiplied  fo  mucin  that  they  were  obliged 

to 
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to  difperfe  themfelves  into  climates  lefs 
indulgent,  exertion  became  neceffary  to 
procure  food,  and  invention  to  remedy  the 
inconveniences,  and  provide  againfl  the  ac- 
cidents, of  climate  and  fituation  : Thus  in 
Egypt,  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile 
obliged  them  to  raife  houfes  on  pillars,  and 
to  apply  to  Aflronomy,  that  they  might 
know  the  feafons  when  thefe  inundations 
were  to  come  upon  them.  The  rigour  of 
feafons,  in  places  more  remote  from  the  fun, 
forced  them  to  cover  themfelves  with  (kins, 
and  to  build  houfes : and  the  fame  caufe, 
perhaps,  at  firft,  gave  birth  to  the  ufe  of 
fire.  Were  we  thus  to  trace  almofl  every 
human  invention  to  its  fource,  we  fhould 
generally  find  that  fource  to  have  been 
necefRty. 

r-sfi  ' > ' ' 5 rr7i 

ji 

In  the  patriarchal  ages,  and  fome  time 
after,  even  among  people  confiderably  re- 
moved from  barbarity,  we  have  hardly  the 
lead  veftige  of  education  among  the  men*, 

* Schools  were  men  were  taught  the  arts  of  prophefying  and  of 
magic,  were,  probably,  the  firft  that  were  inftituted  ; the  former  ap- 
pear to  have  been  erected  by  the  Israelites,  the  latter  by  the  Egyp- 
tians or  Phoenicians. 
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and  fhould  therefore  in  vain  look  for  it 
among  the  women.  In  climates  where  the 
fpontaneous  produ&ions  of  the  earth  were 
few,  and  where  men  were  become  too  nu- 
merous to  be  maintained  by  hunting  and 
fi  filing,  necefiity  would  ftimulate  to  paftu- 
rage,  and  perhaps  to  fome  rude  efforts  in 
agriculture ; but  as  thefe  could  not  be  car- 
ried on  without  fome  kind  of  inftruments, 
it  was  pofiibly  to  furnifh  fuch,  that  Tubal 
Cain  began  to  work  in  iron  and  in  brafs. 
Such  rude  inftruments  as  he  at  Hrft  conduc- 
ted, might  upon  trial,  fuggefi  to  him  the 
improvements  neceffary  for  making  others 
more  adapted  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they 
were  intended,  thefe  again  might  lead  on  to 
works  of  fancy,  works  of  fancy  would  ex- 
pand the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  experi- 
ment and  obfervations  would  follow,  and 
at  laft  open  the  way  for  the  arts  and  the 
fciences.  Such  were  the  employments  into 
which  the  men  were  initiated ; but  it  is  in 
vain  that  we  endeavour  to  difcover  what 
inftruftion  was  bellowed  on  the  women : 
whether  they  were  regularly  taught  any 
thing,  or  left  to  learn  what  they  could  from 
nature,  and  from  chance  ; which  lafi  we  are 
inclined  to  think  was  the  cafe,  as  writing 
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and  reading  were  not  then  invented ; as  the 
fciences  were  but  few,  and  thefe  few  only  in 
their  infancy  ; and  as  women  were  not  va- 
lued for  any  mental  qualifications,  but  only 
for  their  perfonal  charms. 

Of  all  the  nations  which  prefent  them- 
felves  in  the  periods  we  are  confidering,  the 
Egyptians  moil  defervedly  claim  our  atten- 
tion ; as  it  was  from  them  that  we  derived 
the  firft  principles  of  all  our  arts,  fciences, 
and  cultivation.  It  was  the  Egyptians 
who  firlt  taught  the  rude  and  uninftrufted 
Greeks:  the  Greeks  tranfmitted  their  know- 
ledge to  the  Romans : and  the  Romans 
carried  their  knowledge,  and  their  conquefls, 
over  half  the  globe.  In  whatever  light  we 
view  the  Egyptians,  they  do  more  honour 
to  human  nature  than  any  of  the  ancients, 
as  they  excelled  them  all  in  laws,  in  arts, 
and  in  government;  fciences  in  which  they 
believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  they  had 
been  improving  themfelves  during  a period 
of  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  thoufand  years. 
However  uncertain  this  notion  of  their  an- 
tiquity may  be,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
allowed  by  mofl  of  the  ancients,  to  have 
been  one  of  the  firft  people  who  were 
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civilized  and  formed  into  a nation,  governed 
by  laws  founded  on  equity  and  wifdom  ; in 
fhort  they  were,  even  in  the  diftant  periods 
we  are  fpeaking  of,  a people  not  much  in  - 
ferior to  many  of  thofe  which  in  our  times 
make  no  defpicable  figure  in  the  prefent 
civilized  fyftem  of  Europe. 

In  the  periods  under  review,  it  is  among 
the  Egyptians  only  that  we  meet  with  any 
thing  refembling  a fyftem  of  ffudy  and  edu- 
cation. Their  priefls  and  magicians  taught 
two  kinds  of  literature;  the  facred,  which 
contained  the  myfteries  of  their  religion, 
and  the  common,  which  contained  their 
vulgar  education;  they  alfo  taught  fuch 
other  fciences  as  were  then  known,  and 
particularly  Aftronomy,  from  which,  it  ap- 
pears, that  women  were  not  altogether 
excluded ; for  we  are  told  that  Athyrte, 
the  daughter  of  Sefoftris,  encouraged  her 
father  to  undertake  his  chimerical  fcheme 
of  conquering  the  world,  by  alfuring  him 
of  fuccefs,  from  her  divinations,  from  her 
dreams  fn  the  temples,  and  from  the  prodi- 
gies {he  had  feen  in  the  air.  Almoft  every 
writer  on  ancient  Egypt  mentions,  that  the 
women  managed  the  greateff  part  of  fuch 
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and  that  the  commerce  of  the  nation  was 
peculiarly  allotted  to  them;  it  is  therefore 
highly  probable,  that  they  were  taught  the 
ufe  of  numbers  and  figures:  fciences,  with- 
out which  trade  mult  have  been  exceed- 
ingly imperfect  and  irregular.  As  writing 
was  all'o  known  at  an  early  period  in  Egypt, 
and  as  it  is  hardly  lefs  necelfary  in  com- 
merce than  figures,  it  is  probable  alfo, 
that  the  women  were  taught  the  writing 
then  in  ufe.  As  the  foftnefs  aild  fentimental 
feelings  of  the  female  heart  feem  excellently 
adapted  to  the  foothing  (trains  of  mufic, 
mufic  has  therefore,  from  the  remoteft  ages 
of  antiquity,  been  a part  of  the  education  of 
the  fex.  Mofes  frequently  mentions  fing- 
ing  men  and  finging  women,  and  we  fhail 
afterwards  meet  with  finging  women  among 
a variety  of  the  nations  we  fhall  have  occa- 
fion  to  mention.  The  Egyptians,  however, 
were  in  this  refpett  fingular;  the  fame 
reafon  which  determined  other  nations  to 
teach  women  that  pleafing  art,  determined 
the  Egyptians  to  debar  them  from  it*; 


Herodotus,  and  Tome  other  authors,  doubt  whether  the  Egyptians 
proaibited  their  woolen  from  learning  mulic. 
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c HnAP*  “ becaufe,”  faid  they,  “ it  foftens  and  relaxes 
O'vnj  <e  the  mind.5’  But  when  we  recolleft  what 
we  juft  now  related  of  the  employment  of 
women,  it  will  in  a great  meafure  elucidate 
this  fingularity.  It  was  probably  the  opi- 
nion of  the  legiflature,  that  too  much  foft- 
nefs  and  delicacy  would  difqualify  them  for 
managing  the  affairs  of  trade  and  commerce; 
and  that  though  a certain  foftnefs  of  the 
fex  was  encouraged  in  all  other  countries, 
it  would  but  ill  have  fuited  the  Egyptian 
women,  who  were  generally  occupied  in 
fuch  employments  as  were  every  where  elfe 
deftined  to  the  men.  However  this  be, 
when  we  furvey  the  accounts  given  us  by 
the  ancients,  of  the  arts,  fciences,  laws;  and, 
above  all,  of  the  culture  and  wifdom  of  the 
Egyptians;  when  we  confider  the  high  efti- 
mation,  in  which  women  were  held,  and 
the  powers  with  which  they  were  invefted; 
when,  to  thefe,  we  add  the  literary  fame  of 
the  nation,  we  have  the  ftrongeft  reafons  to 
conclude,  that  though  we  are  at  this  period 
unacquainted  with  their  fyftem  of  female 
education,  it  certainly  was  fuch  as  fuited  the 
dignity  of  fo  wife  a people,  and  of  a fex 
fo  loved  and  refpefted. 
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It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether  the 
Phoenicians  at  firll  borrowed  their  learning 
from  the  Egyptians  or  fome  other  people. 
But,  however  that  be,  in  the  times  we  are 
confidering  they  had  made  very  confiderable 
advances  in  literary  knowledge.  They  cul- 
tivated Arithmetic  and  Aftronomy,  and  ap- 
plied them  to  the  purpofes  of  trade  and 
navigation.  Mofchus,  a Sydonian,  before 
the  Trojan  war,  taught  the  philofophical 
doftrine  of  Atoms ; and  Abdomeneus  of 
Tyre,  undertook  to  difpute  with  Solomon, 
king  of  Ifrael ; in  thofe  days  reckoned  the 
molt  redoubtable  champion  of  learning  and 
of  wifdom.  Tyre  and  Sydon  were  at  this 
time  renowned  for  philofophy  and  the  other 
kiences. 

Man,  in  his  rude  and  uncultivated  hate, 
forms  his  conne&ion  with  woman  from  a 
regard  to  the  beauty  of  her  perfon  only  ; 
when  he  becomes  civilized,  he  regards  the 
qualities  of  her  mind  alfo.  We  can  hardly 
therefore  fuppofe,  that  the  Phoenicians ; a 
people,  who  in  commerce  and  navigation 
excelled  all  others,  and  were  fecond  to  none 
in  politenefs  and  learning;  would  totally 
juegleft  to  inftil  into  the  minds  of  their 
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women,  any  of  that  knowledge  which  was 
in  fo  much  national  efleem  and  veneration. 
But  we  only  offer  this  as  conje&ure,  the 
hiflory  of  thefe  people  being  entirely  filent 
on  the  fubje£l : and  indeed  hiflory  in  gene- 
ral throws  but  a faint  gleam  of  light  on  the 
ages  under  review;  which,  among  many 
other  reafons,  may  in  part  be  owing  to  that 
peace  and  quiet  which  we  may  fuppofe  the 
world  then  enjoyed  for  many  ages;  for 
hiflory  paffes  in  filence  over  whole  centuries 
of  peace,  and  takes  notice  only  of  wars, 
conquefls,  and  revolutions ; as  if  nothin tr 
were  worthy  of  the  ear  of  poflerity,  but 
the  crimes  and  follies  of  its  anceflors. 

What  we  have  obferved  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians,' may,  in  a great  meafure,  be  equally 
applied  to  the  Babylonians;  they  are  ac- 
knowledged by  all  antiquity,  to  have  been 
the  firft  who  made  life  of  writing  in  their 
public  and  judicial  a6ls ; but  though  we 
cannot  pofitively  afcertain  whether  they  in- 
vented writing,  we  are  neverthelefs  certain, 
that  they  were  early  diflinguifhed  for  their 
politenefs  and  learning.  We  (hall  have  oc- 
cafion  afterwards  to  relate  the  care  and  pains 
they  took  in  adorning  the  perfons  of  their 
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women  ; from  which  we  may  conclude,  that 
they  did  not  leave  their  minds  without  cul- 
tivation and  improvement.  The  nations 
which  were  contemporary  with,  or  for  feve- 
ral  ages  fucceeded  to  thofe  we  have  now 
mentioned,  were,  when  compared  to  them, 
as  the  reft  of  the  world  now  is,  when  com- 
pared to  Europe;  hardly  juft  entering  on 
the  thrclhold  of  knowledge : and  Europe, 
which  now  appears  with  fuch  diftinguifhed 
luftre,  was  then  involved  in  ignorance  and 
barbarity;  nor  had  its  fcattered  and  wretched 
inhabitants  difeovered  any  fymptoms  of  that 
genius  for  which  they  are  at  prefent  fo  much 
diftinguifhed.  It  was  by  fome  colonies  from 
Aha,  that  the  fciences  were  firft  introduced 
into  this  continent.  And  fuch  is  the  fate  of 
human  affairs,  that  from  the  time  thefe  fci- 
ences were  thus  tranfplanted,  they  feemed 
to  abandon  their  native  foil,  and  attach 
themfelves  entirely  to  their  new  habitation. 
The  Afiatics  either  loft  their  tafte  for  them, 
or,  in  profecuting  them,  had  already  ex- 
haufted  their  utmoft  powers.  The  Europe- 
ans acquired  that  tafte,  and  continue  ftill  to 
cultivate  and  extend  it,  by  ftretches  of  in- 
vention, to  which  no  limits  can  be  fixed. 
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When,  from  Europe,  we  again  return 
to  the  Eafl,  we  cannot  help  lamenting, 
that  antiquity  has  hardly  left  us  any  traces 
of  the  manner  in  which  their  women 
were  educated ; and  it  is  from  fcattered 
hints  only,  that  we  difeover  any  thing  con- 
cerning this  fubjedL  One  of  thefe  hints 
informs  us,  that  fome  of  the  nations  con- 
quered by  Cyrus  had  taught  their  women 
mufic  ; for  Cyrus,  from  the  captives  he  had 
taken,  gave  two  female  muficians  as  a pre- 
fent  to  his  uncle  Cyaxares.  Female  as  well 
as  male  muficians  were  in  thofe  times  fre- 
quently retained  by  the  great  to  amufe 
them  in  their  hours  of  relaxation  and  fef- 
tivity,  by  their  (kill  in  playing  upon  fuch 
inftruments  as  were  then  in  ufe,  by  the  me- 
lody of  their  voices,  and  by  the  various 
geflures  which  they  praclifed  in  dancing. 
If  the  plan  of  female  education  compre- 
hended any  thing  farther,  we  may  fuppofe 
that  it  took  in  only  fuch  other  arts  of  attrac- 
tion as  the  eaftern  women  have  always  been 
famous  for,  and  which  the  men  have  always 
regarded  as  their  principle  qualification.  In 
a few  cafes,  however,  it  is  probable,  they 
were  inftru&ed  in  fome  of  the  ufeful  learn- 
ing of  the  times;  for  the  education  of  the 
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children  of  the  kings  of  the  Medes  and  c HnA  p- 
Perfians,  was,  for  many  ages,  committed 
to  the  women.  Dejoces,  their  firft  king, 
began  the  cuftom  ; it  was  continued  till  fome 
ages  after  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  is  at  this 
day  praftifed  in  many  places  of  the  Eaft. 

As  thefe  young  monarchs  were  entirely  en- 
trufted  to  the  care  of  women  till  the  age 
of  fifteen  or  fixteen,  one  would  naturally 
conclude,  that  thefe  women  mufh  have  been 
capable  of  teaching,  at  leaf  a part  of,  the 
falhionable  learning  of  the  times : but  if  it 
was  the  fame  among  the  ancient  Medes  and 
Perfians,  as  it  is  now  among  their  defend- 
ants, they  were  not  capable  of  doing  fo  ; 
for  the  education  which  the  young  eaftern 
princes  at  prefent  receive  from  their  women, 
is  little  elfe  than  the  firft  principles  of  effemi- 
nacy and  debauchery,  with  hardly  even  a 
fmall  tin6lure  of  that  learning  bellowed  on 
their  fubjedls  : and  lienee  fo  many  of  them, 
when  they  become  monarchs,  dedicate  their 
lives  to  cruelty  and  debauchery.  Even  Cyrus 
him felf,  though  trained  up  in  a better  manner, 
and  almoft,  in  every  refpecl,  fuperior  to  the 
herd  of  eaftern  monarchs,  ftained  his  memo- 
ry with  the  fouleft  infamy,  by  perverting  the 
education  of  the  Lydians,  for  no  other  crime 
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c 11  ■ * p-  than  endeavouring  to  regain  their  liberty,  of 
which  he  had  unjuftly  deprived  them.  Cyrus 
had  intruded  the  gold  which  he  had  found 
in  the  treafury  of  Crcefus  king  of  Lydia,  to 
Padiyas,  one  of  his  favourites;  Padfyas  feeing 
hirnfelf  mailer  of  fo  much  wealth,  thought 
he  could  not  better  employ  it,  than  in  miti- 
gating the  Lydians  to  {hake  off  the  yoke  of 
the  conqueror,  and  place  him  at  their  head. 
Cyrus,  in  revenge,  determined  to  carry  away 
the  whole  of  the  people,  and  fell  them  for 
Haves  ; a refolution  which  he  made  known 
to  Crcefus,  his  prifoner.  Crcefus  fearing  the 
utter  deltruction  of  his  country,  advifed 
Cyrus  only  to  take  vengeance  on  Padlyas; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  any  future  attempt 
of  the  lame  nature,  to  forbid  the  Lydians 
the  ule  of  arms,  and  oblige  them  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  molt  debauched  and  effeminate 
manner.  Cyrus  followed  this  advice,  and 
the  Lydians  loon  became  the  molt  infamous 
and  abandoned  people  in  the  world.  Hif- 
tory  affords  but  too  many  examples  of 
monarchs,  and  of  parents,  having  winked 
at  the  improper  education  of  their  fubje&s 
and  children.  This  is  the  only  inlfance, 
where  the  lource  of  every  virtue  was  avow- 
edly contaminated  by  public  authority  ; an 
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inftance  in  which  we  are  at  a lofs  to  deter- 
mine, whether  the  charafter  of  Cyrus,  or  of 
Croelus,  appears  the  moll  defpicable  and 
infamous. 

Were  we  to  indulge  in  idle  {peculation ; 
were  we  to  form  conjeftures  without  proper 
authority  to  fupport  them  ; we  might  relate 
many  plaufible  opinions  concerning  the 
education  of  women  among  the  ancients ; 
but  as  the  fubje6t,  from  the  time  of  the 
Egyptians  and  fome  other  nations  we  have 
mentioned,  to  thofe  in  which  we  become 
acquainted  with,  Greece  and  Rome,  is  in- 
volved in  the  deepefl  obfcurity,  we  rather 
chufe  to  pafs  over  it  in  filence,  than  to 
hazard  opinions  which  at  molt  have  only 
bare  poflibility  to  recommend  them  to  our 
notice. 

We  (hall  fee  afterward,  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  rank  and  condition  of  wo- 
men, that  in  Greece,  even  in  its  mofl  flou- 
rifhmg  and  cultivated  hate,  they  were  little 
better  than  flaves.  Nor  was  it  pofhble,  that 
they  could  in  any  place  ever  arrive  at  that 
importance  feemingly  defigned  them  by  na- 

tuiej  while  their  genius  was  not  cultivated* 
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CHnAP-  nor  their  latent  qualities  called  forth  into 
view.  Vifible  qualities,  fuch  as  beauty, 
and  the  art  of  (hewing  it  to  advantage,  may, 
in  thefe  moments  when  the  heart  is  foftened 
by  love,  or  the  fpirits  elevated  by  wine,  give 
the  women  a temporary  afcendency  over  the 
men,  and  enable  them  to  bend  them  at  plea- 
fure  ; as  in  the  cafe  of  Thais  and  Alexander, 
but  fuch  an  afcendency  is  commonly  fleeting 
and  tranfient.  Cool  reafon  foon  refumes 
the  place  which  paffion  had  ufurped,  and 
the  empire  which  had  been  built  on  paffion, 
tumbles  like  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  a vilion  ; 
while  that  which  is  fupported  by  education 
and  fenfe,  (lands  the  tell  of  time,  and  the 
various  incidents  of  life.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  lamented,  that  a proper  education  has 
feldom  (alien  to  the  lot  of  the  fex.  Even 
in  the  politeft  countries,  it  is  either  too 
much  negledled,  or  conducted  on  a frivolous 
or  miftaken  plan.  Such  appears  to  have 
been  the  education  o(  the  Greek  women  in 
the  heroic  ages*;  for  we  find  Peleus,  in 
the  Andromache  of  Euripides,  reproach- 
ing  Menelaus,  on  account  of  the  diffolute 

* Several  of  the  firft  ages,  during  the  infancy  of  the  Grecian  Hates, 
were  called  heroic;  becaufe  then  the  men  dedicated  almoft  the  whole 
of  their  time  to  feat6  of  heroifm  and  of  arms. 
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behaviour  and  bad  education  of  his  wile.  c Hx£ p* 
Nor  was  bad  education  confined  to  her  only, 
it  was  a prevailing  evil,  again!!  which  the 
Greeks  never  applied  any  proper  remedy. 

In  ancient  hillory  there  is  no  fubjeft  lefs  EJucanon 

J J # of  ancient 

taken  notice  of  than  education,  and  particu-  women 
larly  that  part  of  it  which  was  bellowed  on 
women.  In  early  periods,  and  among  un-  cultivate 
cultivated  people,  the  fex  were  not  of  con- 
fequence  enough  to  employ  the  attention  of 
the  public,  or  the  pen  of  the  hiftorian.  A 
few  Iketches  of  the  plan  of  education  fet- 
tled by  Solon,  the  famous  Athenian  law- 
giver, are  the  moll  antique  that  have  been 
handed  down  to  our  times  ; and  they  ferve 
to  corroborate  an  opinion,  which  we  have 
always  entertained,  that  the  education  of 
the  ancients  was  more  direfted  to  improve 
the  body  than  the  mind.  Solon  ordained, 
that  youth  in  general  fliould  be  firll  taught 
to  fwim,  and  to  imbibe  the  rudiments  of 
literature ; that  the  poor  fhould  be  inllruded 
in  trades,  mechanic  arts,  and  agriculture ; 
but  that  fuch  as  could  afford  a genteel  edu- 
cation, fhould  learn  to  play  on  mufical  in* 
ftruments,  to  ride,  to  hunt,  and  be  expert 
in  every  kind  of  exercife  ; to  all  which  they 
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were  to  add  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  Such 
was  his  fyfterp  of  male  education  ; a fyftem 
more  calculated  to  Hrengthen  the  body  than 
to  cultivate  the  mind.  Any  gleanings  of 
his  female  fyllem  that  have  reached  our 
times,  are  Hill  more  extraordinary.  Young 
women  were  ordered  to  exercife  themfelves 
in  running,  wreftling,  throwing  quoits,  darts, 
and  other  mafculine  amufements ; which 
muft  have  tended,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner, 
to  deftroy  every  feed  of  delicacy  that  nature 
had  implanted  in  their  minds ; and  which, 
in  all  probability,  gave  birth  to  that  bold- 
nefs  and  effrontery,  for  which  the  Athenian 
women  at  laft  became  fo  remarkable. 

If  Solon,  in  his  fcheme  of  legiflation, 
infiituted  that  any  culture  fhould  be  bellow- 
ed on  the  female  mind,  fuch  inflitutions 
have  not  reached  our  times  : and  when  we 
confider  how  the  Greek  women  were  treated; 
when  we  fee  that  healthful  and  robufl  bodies 
were  reckoned  their  chief  qualification,  as 
enabling  them  to  give  ftrong  and  healthful 
children  to  the  Hate ; we  have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  no  fuch  inffitutions  ever  exif7 
ted.  Lycurgus,  the  no  lefs  famous  Spartan 
legiflator,  feems  to  have  thought  women 
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almoft  below  bis  notice  : nor  need  we  won-  chap. 
der  at  this,  when  we  confider,  that  his  foie 
intention,  and  the  condant  fcope  of  all  his 
laws,  was  to  dived:  his  countrymen  of  every 
thing  implanted  in  them  by  nature ; and, 
upon  the  principles  of  art,  to  form  a race  of 
heroes,  who  fhould  be  infenfible  to  every 
feeling  but  the  love  of  their  country.  Wo- 
men, he  found,  were  but  ill  calculated  for 
this  purpofe.  Patriotifm  is  a principle  fel- 
dom  fo  ftrong  in  them  as  in  men,  and  hu- 
manity is  generally  much  Wronger.  The 
acutenefs  of  their  feelings  made  them  lefs 
able  to  bear  all  the  pains  and  difficulties  of 
eradicating  whatever  is  natural,  and  the 
weaknefs  of  their  bodies  difqualified  them 
for  becoming  heroines.  They  were  there- 
fore unfit  fubjefts  for  carrying  the  ideas  of 
Lycurgus  into  execution ; and  on  that  ac- 
count, it  feems  probable,  he  gave  himfelf 
little  other  trouble  about  them,  than  to  take 
care  that  their  company  fhould  neither  ef- 
feminate nor  debauch  his  men. 

That  the  moded  women  of  Grece  had  ThcIr 
not  the  leafl  tincture  of  polite  education, 
even  in  the  mod  dourifhing  periods  of  their  totally 
country,  appears  from  the  refpeft  and  efteem 
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c HA  p.  which  public  proftitutes  acquired,  merely  by 
o-rxj  having  the  advantage  over  them  in  this  ac- 
complifhment.  We  fhall  have  occahon  to 
mention  this  fubjeft  afterwards  ; and  there- 
fore at  prefent  fhall  only  obferve,  that  many 
of  the  greatefl  of  their  philofophers  publicly 
vifited  thefe  prolfitutes,  and  even  fometimes 
carried  their  wives  and  daughters  along  with 
them,  that  they  might  profit  by  their  exam- 
ple and  behaviour.  Befides  what  we  have 
already  mentioned,  we  find  that  a few  of 
the  Greek  women  were  inftrucied  in  mufic ; 
and  that  fuch  only  were  admitted  to  fome 
of  their  public  feafts.  Their  mothers,  or 
other  female  relations,  alfo  taught  them  the 
common  female  employments  and  cuftoms 
of  their  country,  and  inflilled  into  the  minds 
of  fuch  as  would  receive  it,  a tinfture  of 
that  Stoical  pride  and  heroifm  for  which 
their  men  were  fo  much  renowned.  In 
every  thing  elfe,  they  were  miferably  defi- 
cient, and  their  conffant  confinement  added 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  their 
want  of  education;  fo  that  on  the  whole, 
never  were  women  found  fo  ignorant  in  a 
nation  fo  much  famed  for  learning.  We 
have  great  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  they  were 
not  even  taught  to  read  their  own  language, 
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for  we  are  told  of  a houfe  having  fallen  at 
Delphi,  and  killed  ninety-eight  boys,  who 
were  learning  to  read ; and  as  no  mention 
is  made  of  girls,  it  is  likely  they  either  re- 
ceived no  education  of  this  kind,  or  received 
it  only  at  home,  from  mothers  but  ill  quali- 
fied for  the  talk. 

If  we  except  the  Egyptians,  the  whole 
hiltory  of  antiquity  exhibits  to  us  a fcene  in 
which  we  find  women  groaning  under  the 
hard  hand  of  oppreffion,  deprived  of  al- 
moft  every  privilege;  and  till  we  arrive  at 
the  Romans,  never  attaining  to  any  natural 
or  political  confequence.  In  Rome,  how- 
ever, we  find  them  not  only  emerging  from 
flavery,  but  darting  up  at  once  into  real 
importance.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  this 
great  republic,  the  Romans  being  poor,  and 
furrounded  with  rude  and  ferocious  neigh- 
bours like  themfelves,  were  obliged  to  learn 
rigid  ccconomv,  inflexible  patriotifm,  and 
the  art  of  war;  which  are  all  virtues  of 
neceflity  in  the  infancy  of  almod  every  date. 
The  education  of  the  women  confided  in 
learning  the  duties  and  employment  of  do- 
medic  life;  fuch  as  cookery,  fpinning,  weav- 
ing, and  fewing ; which  were  taught  them 
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by  their  mothers  or  relations.  Thefe  alfo 
fuperintended  not  only  their  ferious  ftudies, 
but  even  their  amufements,  which  v/ere  al- 
ways conduced  with  decency  and  mode- 
ration. But  by  degrees,  as  the  Romans 
became  rich  with  the  plunder  of  their  neigh-1 
hours,  as  the  tafte  for  the  arts  and  fciences 
became  more  general,  the  education  of  the 
women  began  to  be  extended  on  a larger 
fcale;  and  to  the  domeftic  duties,  taught 
them  by  their  mothers,  were  added  fuch 
parts  of  polite  education,  as  were  thought 
neceffary  for  cultivating  their  minds.  This 
education,  we  know,  from  the  dory  of 
Virginea,  they  received  at  public  fchools; 
where  fciences  and  literature,  now  efcaping 
from  the  clofets  of  rigid  philofophy,  began 
to  affume  a/ofter  form,  and  to  fuit  them- 
felves  to  female  talents  and  genius. 

It  has  long  been  alleged  by  the  men,  that 
women,  when  learned,  are  generally  pedants. 
How  far  this  opinion  is  juft,  we  (hall  not 
pretend  to  determine ; but  Ihould  it  really 
be  fo,  we  may  naturally  enough  account  for 
it.  T he  knciwledge  ol  women,  is  in  gene- 
ral, much  lefs  extenfive  than  that  of  the 
men  ; on  this  account,  when  any  individual 
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among  them  finds  that  {he  is  pofTefTed  of  a 
confiderable  (hare  of  it,  (lie  confiders  her- 
felf  as  thereby  fo  much  elevated  above 
the  reft  of  her  fex,  that  fhe  cannot  help 
taking  every  opportunity  of  {hewing  this 
elevation. 

Juvenal  exhibits  fome  of  the  Roman 
ladies  in  this  light,  and  what  he  fays  of  them, 
though  meant  as  a fatire,  affords  a proof 
that  in  his  time  their  education  was  not  neg- 
lefted  : but  this  is  not  the  only  proof  we  can 
bring,  others  are  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Roman  hiftory.  Cicero  mentions, 
with  enconiums,  feveral  ladies,  whofe  tafle 
in  eloquence  and  philofophy  did  honour  to 
their  fex ; and  Quintilian,  with  confiderable 
applaufe,  has  quoted  fome  of  the  letters  of 
Cornelia ; befides  which,  we  have  fortu- 
nately a fpeech  of  Hortenfia,  preferved  by 
Appian ; which  for  elegance  of  language, 
and  juflnefs  of  thought,  would  have  done 
honour  to  a Cicero,  or  a Demoflhenes*. 


* The  unhappy  women  you  fee  here  imploring  your  juftice  anil 
bounty,  would  never  have  prefumed  to  appear  in  this  place,  had  they 
not  firft  made  ufe  of  all  other  means  which  their  natural  modefly  could 
fugged  to  them.  Though  our  appearing  here  may  feem  contrary  to  the 
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What  gave  occafion  to  the  fpeech  was,  the 
Triumvirs  of  Rome  wanted  a large  fum  of 
money  for  carrying  on  a war,  and  having 
met  with  great  difficulties  in  raifing  it,  they 
drew  up  a lift  ol  fourteen  hundred  of  the 


rules  of  decency  prcfcribcd  to  our  fex,  which  we  have  hitherto  obferved 
rvith  all  ftridhiefs;  yet  the  lofs  of  our  fathers,  children,  brothers,  and 
hufbands,  may  fufficiently  cxcufe  us,  efpecially  when  their  unhappy 
deaths  are  made  a pretence  for  our  further  misfortunes : you  pretend 
that  they  had  offended  and  provoked  you,  but  what  injury  have  we 
women  done,  that  we  muft  be  impovtrifhed?  if  we  are  blameable  as 
the  men,  why  do  you  not  proferibe  us  too  ? have  we  declared  you  ene- 
mies to  your  country  ? have  we  fuborned  your  foldiers,  raifed  troops 
againfl:  you,  or  oppofed  you  in  the  purfuits  of  thofe  honours  and  offi- 
ces which  you  claim  ? We  pretend  not  to  govern  the  republic,  nor  is  it 
our  ambition  which  has  drawn  the  prefent  misfortunes  on  our  heads; 
empire,  dignities,  and  honours  are  not  for  us;  why  fhould  we  then 
contribute  to  a war  in  which  we  have  no  manner  of  intereft  ? It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  in  the  Carthaginian  war,  our  mothers  affifled  the  repub- 
lic, which  was,  at  that  time,  reduced  to  the  utmoft  diftrefs ; but  neither 
their  houfes,  their  lands,  nor  their  moveables,  were  fold  for  that  ferv- 
ice;  fome  rings  and  a few  jewels  furnifhed  the  fupply;  nor  was  it 
conflraint,  nor  violence,  that  forced  tliefe  from  them  : what  they  con- 
tributed was  the  voluntary  offering  of  generofity.  What  danger  at 
prefent  threatens  Rome  ? If  the  Gauls,  or  Parthians,  were  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  or  the  Anio,  you  fhould  find  us  not  lefs 
zealous  in  the  defence  of  our  country  than  our  mothers  were  before  us  ; 
but  it  becomes  not  us,  and  we  are  rcfolved  that  we  will  not  be  any  way 
concerned  in  civil  war.  Neither  Marius,  nor  Casfar,  nor  Pompey,  ever 
thought  of  obliging  us  to  take  part  in  the  domeftic  troubles  which 
their  ambition  had  raifed;  nay,  nor  did  even  Sylla  himfelf,  who  firft 
fet  up  tyranny  in  Rome ; and  yet  you  affume  the  glorious  title  of  Re- 
formers of  the  State  ! a title  which  will  turn  to  your  eternal  infamy-; 
if,  without  the  leaf!  regard  to  the  laws  of  equity,  you  perfill  in  your 
wicked  refolution  of  plundering  thofe  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  who 
have  given  you  no  juft  caufeof  offence. 
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richeft  of  the  ladies,  intending  to  tax  them. 
Thefe  ladies,  after  having  in  vain  tried  every 
method  to  evade  lo  great  an  innovation,  at 
lad  chofe  Hortenfia  for  their  fpeaker,  and 
went  along  with  her  to  the  market-place, 
where  die  addreded  the  Triumvirs,  while 
they  were  adminidering  judice.  The  Tri- 
umvirs being  odended  at  the  boldnefs  of  the 
women,  ordered  them  to  be  driven  away ; 
but  the  populace  growing  tumultous,  they 
were  afraid  of  an  infurreftion ; and  redu- 
ced the  lid  of  women  to  be  taxed  to  four 
hundred. 

As  we  do  not  propofe  to  write  the  hidory 
of  learned  women,  but  only  to  give  a ge- 
neral detail  ot  the  care  bedowed  on  the 
education  of  that  fex;  we  return  toobferve, 
that  the  Romans,  with  the  utmod  adiduity, 
cultivated  the  minds  of  their  young  men;  and 
we  may  therefore  adiire  ourfelves  that  die 
women,  who  had  now  attained  no  fmall  im- 
portance, were  not  neglefted  : and  it  is  pro- 
bable, from  the  greatnefs  of  mind,  which 
many  of  them  in  a variety  of  indances  dif- 
played,  that  their  education  had  always  a 
tendency,  not  only  to  infpire  them  with 
fentiments  of  morality,  but  likewife  with 
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that  inflexible  conflancy  and  firmnefs,  fo 
exceedingly  neceflary  in  a ifate,  whofe  agi- 
tations and  convulfions  were  fo  frequent 
and  fevere,  that  thev  required  the  utmoll 
fortitude  to  fuffain  them. 

Sucii  a mode  of  education,  however,  we 
imagine,  was  counteracting  nature,  and 
robbing  the  fex  of  that  gentlenefs  of  man- 
ners, which  conflitutes  more  than  half  their 
charms ; but  this  effeft  it  produced  only  in 
particular  inflances,  and  never  had  any  ge- 
neral influence;  for  the  Roman  women, 
though  they  boafled  while  in  fecurity  of  all 
tlie  heroifm  of  their  hu [bands,  were  in  fuch 
a conRernation  when  Hannibal  approached 
the  gates  of  Rome,  that  they  were  forbid  to 
appear  in  the  ftreets,  leR  their  cries  fnould 
difpirit  the  foldiers,  and  fpread  a general 
panic  through  the  city. 

As  we  are  able  only  to  give  fo  imperfeCl 
an  account  of  the  female  education  of  the 
Romans,  a people  whofe  hiftory  we  are  al- 
moft  as  well  acquainted  with,  as  with  that  of 
our  own  times ; it  is  not  to  be  expeCled  that 
we  can  throw  much  light  upon  the  fubjeCt, 
among  the  nations  that  were  contemporary 
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with  them,  as  they  were  in  a hate  of  too  c u.f'  p- 
much  ignorance  to  have  any  hidorical  re- 
cords  of  their  own  ; and  as  we  have  fcarcely 
any  detail  of  their  manners  and  cudoms, 
beiides  a few  (ketches  in  Tacitus,  and  fome 
of  the  other  Roman  writers. 

If  by  education  we  mean  the  culture  of  Women 
letters,  of  arts,  and  of  fciences ; in  vain  northem 
will  wre  look  for  it  among  the  ancient  inhabi-  natioili» 
tants  of  the  North.  The  Scandinavians,  cated^** 
and  other  tribes,  who,  in  the  earliefl  times, 
pofTeffed  the  greatcfl  part  of  Europe,  were 
hardly  acquainted  with  the  flighted  rudi- 
ments of  literature,  or  of  fcience.  In  the 
lavage  date  in  which  they  were,  no  ideas  are 
entertained  of  the  necedity,  or  utillity,  of 
any  thing  that  does  not  immediately  contri- 
bute to  the  fudenance  or  cloathing  of  the 
body ; no  honour  to  procuring  thefe,  by  any 
other  methods,  than  rapine  and  plunder; 
hence  their  men  were  trained  to  gaining  their 
fubfidence  by  feats  of  arms,  and  wading  it 
in  thoughtlefs  fedivity.  Their  women,  who 
frequently  accompanied  the  men  in  their 
plundering  expeditions,  and  who  befides, 
had  every  labour  and  drudgery  to  perforin, 
could  not  have  much  tune  nor  opportunity 
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c HijA  1 * ^or  attaining  knowledge.  As  they  were  not, 
o-v-o  however,  always  of  thefe  parties,  but  fome- 
t imes  left  at  home;  if  there  were  any  glim- 
merings of  knowledge ; if  there  was  any 
wifdom,  it  was  rnoftly  to  be  found  among 
them  ; and*  they  acquired  it,  not  by  a labori- 
ous courfe  of  education,  but  by  experience 
and  refleftion  upon  the  contingencies  which 
happened  in  thefe  hours  of  folitude,  when 
the  human  mind  is  molt  fufceptible  of 
inftruftion. 

What  they  had  thus  learned,  of  arts, 
of  improvements,  or  ceconomy,  they  taught 
their  daughters  ; hence  women  were  gener- 
ally more  enlightened  than  men  ; and  hence 
alfo  they  acquired  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  efleem,  and  were  often  confulted  as  ora- 
cles. Befides  the  few  arts  and  domeflic 
occupations  known  among  a people  fo  rude 
and  fimple,  the  mothers  alfo  exerted  them- 
felves  in  teaching  their  daughters  the  virtues 
of  prudence  and  chaff ity ; which  they  did 
no  lefs  by  example  than  by  precept ; and 
both  being  united,  had  fo  happy  an  effeff, 
that  the  ancient  Scandinavian  women  were 
not  only  among  the  firfl  who  attained  to  that 
effeein  due  to  their  fex,  but  who  laid  the 
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foundation  of  that  honour  and  regard, 
which  Europe  at  prefent  pays  as  a tribute 
to  beauty  and  merit. 

But  this  relative  condition  of  the  fexes 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Northerns, 
it  feerns  every  where  to  be  one  of  the  marks 
which  diftinguifh  a rude  and  barbarous  peo- 
ple, and  is  at  prefent  to  be  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  globe,  particularly  among  the 
Drufes  of  mount  Libanus ; who  reckon 
learning  one  of  thofe  low  and  contemptible 
acquifitions  which  are  only  fit  for  women, 
and  therefore  they  leave  to  that  fex  the  care 
of  inftru&ing  their  youth,  of  explaining  the 
facred  books  of  their  religion,  and  of  keep- 
ing the  precepts  and  myfteries  contained  in 
them  an  inviolable  fccret;  which  1 aft  they 
have  done  fo  carefully,  that  hardly  any  thing 
has  ever  tranfpired  concerning  them. 

During  the  long  and  fuccefsful  reign  of 
chivalry  in  Europe ; as  women  were  the 
conftant  objedft  of  romantic  heroifm  and  ex- 
travagant adoration,  we  may  naturally  con- 
clude, that  their  education  tended  chiefly  to 
enaole  them  to  fhew  themfelves  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  excite  heroes  to  fhdit  for 
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and  lovers  to  adore  them.  We  cannot  ex- 
peed  that  they  were  pofiefied  of  any  literary 
attainments,  when  no  Rich  attainments  were 
to  be  found  among  the  men  ; the  Greek 
was  fo  entirely  negle6led,  that  the  celebrated 
Petrarch  could  not  in  Italy,  nor  France, 
find  one  perfon  capable  of  infl ruling  him 
in  it : the  Latin  was  known  in  a rude  and 
imperfect  manner  only  to  a few ; and  hardly 
was  there  to  be  found  a woman,  who  could 
read  the  language  of  her  own  country;  and 
if  fuch  a one  was  here  and  there  to  be  met 
with,  fhe  was  reckoned  a kind  of  prodigy. 
This  we  learn  from  a variety  of  the  authors 
who  have  treated  of  thefe  times,  and  par- 
ticularlv  from  the  Troubadours;  one  of 
whom  fpeaking  of  a lady  of  an  exalted 
rank,  has  thefe  remarkable  words,  “ She 
ec  approves  my  writings,  and  file  can  read 
“ them,55 

When  the  men,  who  before  had  fpent 
their  days  in  tournaments  and  feats  of  arms, 
began  to  turn  their  attention  towards  the 
arts  of  peace,  the  women  were  likewife  laid 
under  the  necefiity  of  varying  the  mode  of 
education  ; and  as  thev  found  that  the  fame 
arts  which  effe&ually  captivated  a knight 
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£]ad  in  armour  and  ignorance,  were  in  vain  c HnA 
pra&ifed  upon  the  enlightened  fcholar  and  ltyxj 
philofopher;  and  were  confcious  that  the 
way  to  pleafe  the  men  was  to  feem  fond  of 
what  they  approved  of,  and  diflike  what 
they  difliked ; they  applied  themfelves  to 
letters  and  philofophy,  hopeing  to  keep  pof- 
felhon  by  their  talents,  of  what  they  had 
gained  by  their  charms.  Though  thefe 
meafures  were  not  calculated  to  infpire  love, 
and  attraft  the  heart,  and  confequently  did 
not  produce  the  effeHs  which  the  ladies  in- 
tended, yet  they  raifed  them  in  that  period 
to  a pitch  of  learning,  unknown  in  any 
other.  They  preached  in  public,  fupported 
controverfies,  publifhed  and  defended  The- 
fes’s,  filled  the  chairs  of  philofophy  and  law, 
harangued  the  popes  in  Latin,  wrote  Greek, 
and  read  Hebrew  : Nuns  became  poeteffes. 
Women  of  quality  divines.  And  young 
girls,  with  a foftnefs  of  eloquent  enthufiafm, 
publicly  exhorted  the  Chriflian  princes  to 
take  up  arms  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  learned  languages  were  now 
confidered  as  indifpenfibly  neceffary ; and 
not  only  men,  but  women  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions  were  taught  them.  In  this 
manner  was  female  genius  turned  into  a 
Vol,  I.  K wrong 
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c 1 it  P‘  wrong  channel.  It  was  diverted  from  the 

CXA-°  duties  of  domellic  life.  It  was  either  foured 
by  ftudy,  or  rendered  petulant  by  learning; 
and  while  it  acquired  empty  words  and  falfe 
philofophy,  it  loft  much  of  its  native  fpright  • 
linefs,  and  became  daily  more  an  objedl  of 
admiration,  and  lefs  an  object  of  love. 

Reverie  jq  o faQ.  can  be  better  eftabliflied  than. 

of  tins  . ...  7 

pidturc.  that  violent  exertions  of  mind,  as  well  as  of 
body,  conftantly  leave  a proportionable 
languor  behind  them.  This  was  remarkably 
the  cafe  with  female  literature ; every  men* 
tal  power  had  been  for  a long  time  over- 
ftretched,  and  the  greateft  relaxation  foon 
followed  of  confequence : by  their  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin;  by 
their  fkiil  in  divinity  and  the  empty  deputa- 
tions of  Ariftotelian  philofophy,  women  be- 
gan at  laft  to  difcover,  that  they  acquired 
only  an  empty  fame;  and  that  in  proportion 
as  they  gained  the  efteem  of  the  head,  they 
became  lefs  objedls  of  the  heart.  On  this 
difcovery,  it  was  neceftary  for  them  to 
change  their  plan ; they  therefore  began  by 
degrees  to  abandon  learning,  and  attach 
themfelves  again  to  thofe  female  arts,  which 
were  more  likely  to  be  produ6live  of  love, 
than  of  fame  and  applaufe.  W hiljs 
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While  this  clianpe  of  female  manners 

o 

was  taking  place,  the  greateft  part  of  Europe 
exhibited  a fcene  of  feeming  inconfiftency. 
Enthufiafm  and  gallantry,  religion  and  li- 
centioufnefs,  were  condantly  praflifed  by 
the  fame  perfons,  as  if  they  had  been  per- 
feftly  reconcilable  to  each  other.  Learning, 
however,  declined  fo  fad,  that  in  a fhort 
time  women  became  as  confpicuous  for  ig- 
norance of  their  own  language,  as  they  had 
formerly  been  for  their  knowledge  of  others ; 
infomuch,  that  during  a great  part  of  the 
fixteenth  and  feventeenth  centuries,  there 
was  hardly  a woman  to  be  found  in  the  po- 
liteft  countries  of  Europe,  who  could  fpell 
her  own  mother  tongue  with  accuracy,  or 
di£late  a letter  in  it  with  cafe  and  elegance. 
The  only  little  reading  which  they  at  this 
period  commonly  concerned  themfelves 
with,  was  a few  receipts  in  cookery  to  bring 
on,  and  a few  receipts  in  phyfic  to  take  off 
difeafes;  to  which  they  added  the  wrangling* 
and  unintelligible  theology  of  the  times  ; a 
fcience  to  which  women  of  all  ages  and 
countries  have  been  peculiarly  addifted, 
as  it  greatly  interefts  their  paffions ; and, 
perhaps,  confoles  them  in  the  many  fo- 
litary  moments  in  which  they  are  left  alone, 
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c p*  and  as  it  were  excluded  from  bufmefs  and 
from  the  world.  But  even  thefe  favourite 
Rudies,  and  every  other  part  of  female  a- 
inufement  and  ceconomy,  not  being  fufficient 
to  fill  up  all  their  vacant  hours,  they  now  ap- 
plied themfelves  to  various  kinds  of  needle- 
work ; and  many  women  of  the  firfl  rank 
were  themfelves  taught,  and  inflru£led  their 
daughters  in  the  arts  of  flowering  and  em- 
broidery ; which  they  pra&ifed  fo  affiduoufly 
in  their  leifure  hours,  that  much  of  the  fur- 
niture of  their  houfes  was  decorated  in  this 
tmanner  with  their  own  hands. 

After  the  difeovery  and  conquefl  of 
America,  immenfe  treafures  of  gold  and 
filver  were  imported  from  thence  into  Eu- 
rope. From  the  trade  carried  on  with 

\ * 

Afia,  with  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  perhaps  fliil  greater  riches  had  been 
accumulated ; thefe  at  lafi  beginning  to 
operate,  the  minds  of  the  greatefl  part  of 
Europe  were  turned  from  that  fober  and 
(Economical  plan  of  life,  to  which  their  po- 
verty and  imperfect  knowledge  of  trade  and 
agriculture  had  fubje&ed  them;  to  a love  of 
gaiety,  expence,  and  parade.  Numbers  of 
people,  who,  perhaps,  not  in  tjie  molt  rigid 
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paths  of  judice,  had  acquired  immenfe  for- 
tunes in  the  Ea d,  tranfpoited  themfelves 
back  to  Europe,  bringing  along  witli  them 
all  the  arrogance  of  wealth,  effeminacy  of 
manners,  and  love  of  pageantry  and  fhow, 
for  which  the  eaflern  nations  have  ever  been 
remarkable.  Thefe,  and  feveral  other  caufes 
combining  together,  totally  changed  the 
manners  of  Europe  ; and  inflead  of  fober 
frugality,  and  other  domedic  virtues,,  in- 
troduced luxury  and  diflipation ; with  a 
tafte  for  all  the  tinfel  glare  of  unfubdantial 
trifles. 

* 

The  French,  who  have  always  been  re- 
markably diftinguifhed  for  vivacity  and 
fhow,  taking  the  lead  in  this  new  mode  of 
life,  foon  diffeminated  it  all  over  Europe  ; 
which,  for  at  lead  thefe  two  centuries  pad, 
has  aukwardly  imitated  every  light  fafhion 
and  frippery  of  that  volatile  people,  with 
little  better  fuccefs  than  a Bear  dances  a 
hornpipe,  or  a Monkey  puts  on  the  gravity 
of  an  alderman. 

In  France,  women  were  fird  introduced 
to  court ; their  education,  which  before  that 
introduction,  confided  in  reading  their  own 
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language,  in  learning  needle-work,  and  the 
offices  of  domeftic  life,  was  then  by  decrees 
changed  to  vocal  and  inhrumental  mufic, 
drawing,  dancing,  and  dreffing  in  the  molt 
faffiionable  manner ; to  which  we  may  add, 
the  art  of  captivating  and  governing  their 
men.  This  flimfy  pattern  was  copied  by 
every  other  nation.  Some  ftrokes  of  im- 
provement were  from  time  to  time  added 
by  the  French;  till  at  lafl  almoft  everything 
ufeful  was  boldly  {truck  out  from  the  plan 
of  female  education ; and  the  women  of  the 
prefent  age  thereby  robbed  of  half  their 
native  excellence,  and  rendered  objects  more 
fought  after  to  divert  a melancholy  hour, 
or  fatisfy  a lawlefs  paffion,  than  to  become 
the  focial  partners  of  a life  directed  by  rea- 
fon  and  religion.  We  mult,  however,  allow, 
that  the  French  ladies  are  not  all  fo  much 
devoted  to  faffiion  and  pleafure,  as  to  neg- 
left  every  thing  elfe.  France  has  produced 
feveral  women  diltinguiffied  for  their  judg- 
ment and  learning;  and  even  in  the  prefent 
diffipated  age,  while  female  coteries  com- 
monly meet  for  diverfion,  or  for  gaming, 
there  are  in  Paris  focieties  of  women,  which 
meet  at  hated  times  to  determine  the  merit 
of  every  new  work ; and  happy  is  the  author 
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•who  meets  their  approbation;  their  weight  CHnAP- 
in  the  fcale  of  literature,  as  well  as  of  poll- 
tics,  being  for  the  moll  part  fufficient  to 
over-ballance  any  thing  that  can  be  op- 
pofed  to  it. 

Should  this  imperfeft  attempt,  to  write  prc  ':t 
the  Hillory  of  the  Fair,  furvive  the  prefent,  "cmtiJ  l. 
and  be  read  in  any  future  generation,  when  ducariwQ- 
this  frivolous  mode  of  female  education  (hall 
have  given  place  to  a better,  that  our  read- 
ers may  then  have  fome  idea  of  what  it  was 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, we  fhall  juft  (ketch  the  outlines  of  it  as 
now  praEtifed  in  the  politeft  countries  of 
Europe.  Among  the  firft  leflons,  which  a 
mother  teaches  her  daughter,  is  that  impor- 
tant aiticle,  according  to  the  modern  phrafe, 
of  holding  up  her  head , and  learning  a pro-  ^ — 
per  carriage.  This  begins  to  be  inculcated 
at  the  age  of  three  or  four  at  lateft ; and  is 
ftrenuoufly  infifted  on  for  many  years  after 
ward.  When  the  young  lady  has  learned 
imperfectly  to  read  her  own  language,  and 
fometimes  even  fooner,  fhe  is  lent  to  a 
boarding-fehool,  where  file  is  inftru&ed  in 
the  moft  flimfy  and  ufelefs  parts  of  needle- 
work, and  left  entirely  ignorant  of  thofe 
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C HnAP*  which  are  ufeful  and  neceflary.  While  fhe 
is  here,  fome  part  of  her  time  is  fpent  in 
farther  learning  to  read,  either  her  own  lan- 
guage, or  the  language  of  fome  of  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms ; all  which  are  too 
frequently  taught  without  a proper  attention 
to  Grammar  or  Orthography.  Writing,  and 
Arithmetic,  likewife  employ  a part  of  her 
time;  but  thefe,  particularly  the  laft,  are 
only  confidered  as  auxiliary  accomplifh- 
ments,  which  are  not  to  be  carried  into  life, 
and  confequently  deferve  but  little  attention. 
The  grand  effort  is  generally  made  to  teach 
the  girl  what  the  woman  will  relinquifh  ; 
fuch  as  drawing,  mufic,  and  dancing.  Thefe, 
as  they  are  arts  agreeable  to  youthful  fpright- 
linefs,  often  engage  the  young  lady  To  much, 
as  to  make  her  negletf,  or  forget  every 
thins:  elfe.  To  what  we  have  now  men- 
tioned  are  added,  the  modes  of  drefhng  in 
fafliion.  The  punctilios  of  behaving  in 
company.  And  we  are  forry  to  fay,  that 
into  fome  fchools  have  been  introduced 
mailers  to  teach  the  fafnionable  games  at 
cards ; a diilipation,  if  not  a vice,  which 
already  prevails  too  much  among  both 
fexes,  and  may  perhaps  Hill  gain  ground  by 
this  early  initiation. 
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Such,  with  a few  trifling  variations,  is 
the  common  courfe  of  European  education  ; 
a courfe,  which  feems  almofl  entirely  calcu- 
lated to  cultivate  the  perfonal  graces,  while 
the  care  of  the  head,  and  of  the  heart,  are 
little,  if  at  all,  attended  to  ; and  the  ufeful 
duties  of  domeftic  life,  but  too  often  turned 
into  ridicule,  as  the  oblolete  employments 
of  fuch  filly  women  as  drawled  cut  an  in- 
hpid  exiflence  a century  or  two  ago,  unac- 
quainted with  fafhion  and  with  pleafure. 
Women  fo  educated,  may  be  fought  after  to 
help  in  trifling  away  an  idle  hour ; but 
whatever  progrefs  their  perfonal  charms 
may  make  on  the  paflions,  when  the  hours 
of  trifling  and  of  paflion  are  Over,  they  muff 
infalliably  be  negle&ed,  if  not  defpifed.  We 
would  wifli  them  therefore  to  confider,  that 
when  youth  and  beauty  (hall  be  no  more, 
when  the  crowd  of  flatterers  and  admirers 
fiiall  have  ceafed  to  attend,  fomething  will 
then  be  neceffary  to  fill  up  the  void,  and 
prevent  the  peeviflmefs  and  difguft  which 
the  want  of  fuch  attendance  often  occafions ; 
that  the  natural  fource  of  this  fomething,  is 
friendfhip ; and  that  friendfhip  cannot  exift, 
unlels  it  is  built  upon  the  foundation  of  rea- 
fon  and  of  fenfe. 
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If  the  hiftory  of  the  education  of  women, 
in  Europe,  where  they  are  objeCts  fo  inte- 
refting,  and  fo  much  efteemed  by  the  men, 
has  given  but  little  pleafure  in  the  recital, 
it  will  give  {till  lefs  in  Aha,  Africa,  and 
America,  where  they  are  commonly  either 
enflaved  or  difregarded : in  both  which  cafes 
nothing  is  fo  neceffary  as  ignorance ; nor 
would  any  thing  fo  effectually  fpoil  them 
for  their  flavery,  as  education  and  know- 
ledge  *;  which,  by  opening  and  expanding 
their  minds,  would  foon  difcover  to  them, 
that  our  fex  affumed  a power  not  founded 
in  nature  ; and  treated  them  with  a feverity 
inconfiftent  with  gentlenefs  and  humanity. 
For  thefe  reafons,  it  is  the  intereft  of  the 
men,  that  almoff  no  culture  fhould  be  be- 
llowed on  their  minds,  left  it  ftiould  teach 
them  to  affert  the  rights  of  nature,  and 
refufe  to  fubmit  to  the  yoke  of  bondage  fo 
unjuftly  impoled  upon  them. 


In  feveral  of 'the  warmer  regions  ol  Aha 
and  Africa,  where  women  aie  conhdeied 
merely  as  inftruments  of  animal  pleafure, 

* In  fnmc  parts  of  India,  women  of  fafliion  .think  it  below  them 
to  learn  to  read.  “ Reading,”  fay  they,  “ is  only  fit  for  flave  girls, 
“ to  enable  them  to  chaunt  hymns  in  the  fcmplcs. 
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the  little  education  bellowed  upon  them,  is  CH]rA  p* 
entirely  calculated  to  give  additional  charms  l/'y'O 
to  their  perfons,  and  debauch  their  minds. 

They  are  inffrufted  in  fuch  graces,  and  al- 
luring arts,  as  tend  to  inflame  the  paffions. 

They  are  taught  vocal  and  inftrumental 
mufic,  which  they  accompany  with  dances, 
in  which  every  movement,  and  every  gcf- 
ture,  is  exprefhvely  indecent.  But  they 
receive  no  moral  inflrufiion,  for  it  would 
teach  them  that  they  were  doing  wrong.  No 
improvement,  for  it  would  fhew  them  that 
they  were  degrading  themfelves,  by  being 
only  trained  up  to  fatisfy  the  pleafures  of 
fenfe.  This,  however,  is  not  the  praflice 
of  all  parts  of  Aha  and  Africa : the  women 
of  Hindollan  are  educated  more  decently. 

I hey  are  not  allowed  to  learn  mufic  or 
dancing;  which  are  only  reckoned  accom- 
plilhments  fit  for  ladies  of  pleafure.  They 
are,  notwithftanding,  taught  all  the  perfonal 
graces ; and  particular  care  is  taken  to  in- 
flru£l  them  in  the  art  of  converging  with 
olegance  and  vivacity.  Some  of  them  are 
al fo  taught  to.  write,  and  the  generality  to 
read,  that  they  may  be  able  to  read  the 
Koran ; inflead  of  which,  they  more  fre- 
quently dedicate  themfelves  to  tales  and 
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chap.  romanceS;  which,  being  related  in  all  the 
L/'Y'o  lively  imagery  of  the  Eall,  feldom  fail  to 
corrupt  the  minds  of  creatures  flint  up  from 
the  world,  and  confequently  forming  to 
themfelves  extravagant  and  romantic  no- 
tions of  all  that  is  tranfadled  in  it. 

In  well  regulated  families,  women  are 
obliged  to  learn  by  heart  fome  prayers  in 
Arabic,  which  they  affemble  in  a hall  at  cer- 
tain hours  to  repeat,  never  being  allowed  the 
liberty  of  going  to  a public  mofque.  They 
are  enjoined  always  to  wa(h themfelves  before 
praying;  and,  indeed,  the  virtues  of  clean- 
linefs,  of  chaftity,  and  obedience,  are  fo 
ftrongly  and  conftantly  inculcated  on  their 
minds,  that,  in  fpite  of  their  general  de- 
bauchery of  manners,  there  are  not  a few 
among  them,  who,  in  their  common  de- 
portment, do  credit  to  the  inftruftions  be- 
llowed upon  them ; nor  is  this  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  confider  the  tempting 
recompence  that  is  held  out  to  them.  1 hey 
are,  in  paradife,  to  flourilh  for  ever,  in  the 
vigour  of  youth  and  beauty  ; and  however 
old,  ugly,  or  deformed,  when  they  depart 
this  life,  are  there  to  be  immediately  tranl- 
formed  into  all  that  is  fair,  and  all  that  is 
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In  China,  where,  education  is  in  greater  CAnHf>* 
efteem  than  in  any  part  of  the  world;  where, 
it  is  almod  the  only  road  to  preferment,  and 
where,  the  men  are  confequently  at  the 
greated  pains  to  acquire  it,  we  might  natu- 
rally expeti,  that  as  the  women  polleis  a 
confiderable  fhare  of  elteem  and  regard, 
the  culture  of  their  minds  fhould  not  be 
negle&ed : but  whether  they  are  even  taught 
to  read  or  write  their  own  language,  which 
is  a work  of  many  years,  we  are  not  im 
formed  by  any  of  the  voyages  and  travels 
which  have  fallen  into  our  hands.  As  the 
talk  of  learning  to  read  or  to  write  the  Chi- 

O 

nefe  language  is  fo  long  and  laborious,  that 
even  among  the  men  it  feems  chiefly  con- 
fined to  fuch  as  afpire  after  employments 
of  date,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  women 
are  feldom  or  never  much  indruCted  in  it. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  fuch  as  are 
rich,  learn  mufic,  the  modes  of  behaviour, 
and  ceremonial  punctilios  of  the  country ; 
which  lafl  they  cannot  pofhbly  be  without ; 
as  a failure  in  the  lead  circumdance,  as  the 
number  of  bows,  or  the  manner  of  making 
them  to  a fuperior,  would  infallibly  damp 
the  mark  of  ignorance  on  the  perfon  fo 
failing.  Women  are  in  general  alfo  taught 
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a bafhfulnefs  and  modefty  of  behaviour,  not 
to  be  met  with  in  any  other  country  ; this, 
however,  is  too  often  but  a femblance  ; a 
mere  outfide  of  virtue,  which  the  wearer 
can  occafionally  put  on,  or  (hake  off,  as  fhe 
has  occafion  to  appear  virtuous,  or  to  yield 
to  the  temptations  of  vice. 

Such,  with  very  little  variation,  is  the 
education  of  women  over  all  Aha.  When 
we  turn  towards  Africa,  we  find  the  men 
flill  more  brutifh  and  ignorant,  and  the  wo- 
men confequently  more  abufed  and  neglec- 
ted. But  however  ignorant  and  brutifh 
the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Africa  are,  their 
country  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  feat  of  the  fciences  of  learning 
and  of  heroifm.  The  African  love  of  learn- 
ing was  then  fo  great,  that  in  Egypt  a library 
was  collected ; which,  for  its  number  of 
books,  equalled  almofl  any  of  our  modern 
times;  and,  for  coftlinefs,  much  excelled 
all  that  we  are  now  acquainted  with  ; being 
mod  of  them  wrote  in  letters  of  gold,  by 
diffolving  it  in  fome  liquid,  and  writing  with 
the  folution  as  we  do  with  ink,  a fecret  much 
efteemed  in  thofe  times,  but  now  entirely 
loft.  When  the  Turks  made  themfelves 
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matters  of  Egypt,  this  famous  library  was, 
by  fuperdition,  condemned  to  the  flames ; 
avarice,  however,  a padion  much  lefs  de- 
dru&ive,  faved  a part  of  what  fuperliition 
had  devoted  to  ruin.  The  Sultan  had  or- 
dered all  the  books  to  be  burnt,  but  fuch 
as  treated  of  Mahometifm.  The  minider 
who  executed  his  orders,  burnt  only  all 
that  were  old  and  in  bad  condition,  faved 
all  the  new  and  elegant,  and  fold  them  pri- 
vately among  the  officers  of  the  court. 
Since  this  period,  the  faith  of  Mahomet  has 
fpread  itfelf  over  a great  part  of  Africa ; 
literature  has  daily  declined,  and,  at  prefent, 
there  is  hardly  any  veffige  of  learning,  of 
arts,  or  of  fciences,  left  in  that  extenfive 
region.  Agriculture  is  configned  entirely 
to  the  women,  and  managed  in  the  mod  rude 
and  dovenly  manner.  The  few  trades  and 
arts  pra&ifed  are  only  the  refult  of  necedity, 
and  carried  on  with  a flownefs  and  want  of 
invention,  which  drongly  mark  their  defi- 
ciency of  genius. 

Among  a people  fo  barbarous,  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  expe£i  any  female  learning; 
all  the  attention  bedowed  on  that  miferable 
lex,  is  only  in  teaching  them  to  bear  the 
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load  of  oppreflion  laid  on  their  Ihoulders  by 
their  lazy  and  imperious  mailers.  This 
Ilavery  ot  the  body,  and  total  negleH  of 
the  mind,  naturally  excite  our  indignation; 
but  they  arofe  at  hr II  from  an  idea  of  female 
inferiority,  and  have  been  ever  fince  pre- 
ferved  by  cullom.  The  Africans,  and  even 
the  Mahometans  in  Aha  and  in  Europe, 
never  make  companions  of  their  women, 
nor  alfociate  with  them,  but  in  the  moments 
dedicated  to  love  and  dalhance*, thence  the 
women  have  no  opportunity  of  praftihng 
upon  the  men  thofe  arts,  by  which,  in  other 
countries,  they  gain  an  afcendancy  over  the 
heart,  and  intereft  every  locial,  and  every 
fentimental  feeling  in  their  favour. 

The  education  of  the  various  tribes  of 

\ 

favages,  who  inhabit  the  vail  continent  of 
America,  feems  in  general  better  adapted 
to  their  mode  of  life  than  that  of  Europe ; 
the  whole  fcope  of  it  being  well  calculated 
to  make  them  patient  of  every  polhble  evil 
and  fuffermg,  which  may  befal  them  in  the 
courfe  of  a life  dellined  almolt  to  one  con- 
tinued fcene  of  dangers  and  fatigues.  Nor 
is  this  plan  of  education  confined  to  boys 
only  ; it  is  extended  to  girls  alfo,  who  are 
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taught  to  bear  the  rigors  of  the  climate,  the  c Hj£  p‘ 
fatigues  of  labour,  the  cravings  of  extreme  iav 
hunger,  the  various  vicifhtudes  of  fortune, 
and  even  torture  itfelf,  not  only  with  pa- 
tience, but  an  amazing  degree  of  refolution. 

The  parents  fometimes  tie  the  naked  arms 
of  a boy  and  girl  together,  hold  a lighted 
candle  between  them,  and  attend  to  fee 
which  (hall  (hew  the  greatefl  fortitude.  In 
this  firey  trial,  the  girl  frequently  triumphs 
over  her  competitor.  To  an  education  of 
this  kind,  it  is  owing,  that  while  in  other 
countries,  the  pains  of  child-beaiing  ge- 
nerally extort  groans  and  cues  e ven  from 
the  molt  refolute  of  the  fex,  m America, 
the  fevereff  labour  can  feluom  fhakc  then 
conftancy,  or  difeover  their  weaknefs.  But 
to  attain  this  refolution  and  fortitude,  which 
render  them  fuperior  to  every  contingency, 
is  not  the  only  fcope  of  their  education, 
they  are  alfo  taught  to  improve  their  flrength 
by  dexterity,  and  to  ward  ou  the  evils  and 
difafters  of  life,  as  well  as  to  bear  them  with 
patience  and  refignation. 

\ 

In  a great  part  of  North  America,  it  is 
a fundamental  rule  in  education,  never  to 
beat  their  children  of  either  fex ; which, 
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C Hii.P‘  % they,  would  only  weaken  and  difpirit 
their  minds,  without  producing  any  good 
effed ; and,  therefore,  whenever  a mother 
fees  her  daughter  behave  ill,  inftead  of  hav- 
ing recourfe  to  a rod,  fhe  falls  a crying; 
the  daughter  naturally  enquires  the  caufe ; 
the  mother  anfwers,  becaufe  you  difgrace 
me ; a reproach  which  feldom  fails  to  pro- 
duce an  amendment ; but,  fhould  it  happen 
otherwife,  the  mother,  as  a lad  refource, 
throws  a little  water  on  her  face ; a chaftife- 
ment  with  which  fhe  is  commonly  fo  much 
affeded,  that  file  feldom  ventures  to  do  any 
thing  that  may  fubjed  her  to  a repetition 
of  it. 

\ * 

In  Japan,  the  fame  gentlenefs  muff  be 
n.fed  in  the  education  of  children ; the  pu- 
nifhments  inflided  in  molt  other  nations, 
only  make  the  Japanefe  more  ftubborn  and 
refradory ; and  fometimes  there,  as  well 
as  in  America,  provoke  them  to  commit 
filicide  ; a crime  to  which  they  are  addided 
on  the  moft  trilling  affront ; and  which  the 
Americans  coolly  and  deliberately  perpe- 
trate, when  tired  of  life.  This  ftubbornnefs 
of  temper  is  not  peculiar  to  Japan,  or 
to  America;  it  feems  either  to  depend  on 
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favagenefs  of  manners,  or  perhaps  to  be 
peculiar  to  fome  diftinft  kinds  of  the  hu- 
man race ; as  we  find  it  alfo  in  Greenland, 
and  feveral  other  places ; even  where  the 
people  have  but  little  refemblance  to  each 
other  in  manners,  cuftoms,  or  difpofition. 

Of  all  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  America, 
the  Peruvians  feem  to  have  been  the  moft 
enlightened ; it  has  been  fuppofed,  that  this 
was  owing  to  their  firft  Inca  being  an  Euro- 
pean, accidentally  Ihipwrecked  on  their 
coaft.  However  this  be,  it  is  certain,  that 
they  greatly  furpalfed  all  their  countrymen 
in  arts,  in  manners,  and  even  in  learning. 
Their  Virgins  of  the  Sun,  in  particular,  were 
brought  up  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  that 
luminary,  with  great  care;  they  were  in- 
flru&ed  by  women,  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  in  every  female  art  and  accomplifh- 
ment  known  among  them  ; as  well  as  in  the 
practice  of  the  virtues  of  chaftity,  honeity, 
and  benevolence  ; virtues  for  which  the  an- 
cient Peruvians  were  eminently  diftinguifbed. 
In  Mexico,  alfo,  their  young  women  of 
quality  were  educated  by  matrons,  who 
overlooked  their  conduft  with  great  circum- 
fpeftion ; and  it  would  feem  alfo,  thatthofe 
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of  every  condition  were  carefully  inftru&ed 
in  what  was  thought  necelfary  for  them;  for 
we  are  informed  by  Don  Antonio  de  Solis, 
that  in  Mexico  all  new  born  infants  were 
earned  to  the  temple,  where  the  pried  re- 
ceived them,  and  put  into  their  hands  things 
fymbolical  of  their  occupations  in  life.  A 
fword  was  put  into  the  hand  of  a male  in- 
fant of  quality;  fome  mechanical  inflru- 
ment  into  that  of  a peafant;  and  into  the 
hands  of  all  female  infants,  of  whatever 
condition,  was  put  a diftaff,  to  fignify,  that 
their  lives  were  to  be  dellmcd  to  fpmnmg 
and  other  domeftic  employments.  From 
thefe  inflances  it  appears,  that  in  South 
America,  where  they  enjoy  a nuldei  climate, 
whofe  fpontaneous  productions  preclude  the 
neceffity  of  procuring  fubfiflence  by  the  pe- 
rilous occupations  of  fi  filing  and  hunting, 
their  education  too,  is  of  a foitcr  nature  than 
in  North  America;  where  tendernefs  would 
effeftually  difqualify  them  for  bearing  the 
fatigues  of  their  employment,  and  the  fever* 
ities  of  their  climate.  But  while  the  North 
Americans  educate  their  young  women  m 
the  hardy  manner  we  have  mentioned,  they 
feem  at  the  fame  time  to  conduft  this  edu- 
cation in  fuch  a manner,  as  if  they  would 
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■wifli  to  throw  into  the  female  compofition,  cahi*. 
fome  ol  that  fo finds  ol  manners  and  per-  v^w\ j 
fon,  which  men  in  all  ages  and  nations  have 
at  lead  had  fome  faint  ideas  ol  in  the  other 
lex.  While  their  male  children  are  young, 
they  lay  them  on  the  fkins  of  panthers,  that 
they  may  thereby  acquire  the  llrength,  cun- 
ning, and  agility  of  that  animal.  Their 
females  they  lay  on  the  Ikins  of  fawns,  and 
other  mild  animals,  that,  like  them,  they 
may  become  foft,  gentle,  and  engaging. 


•women. 


When  we  take  a retro fpe&ive  view  of  Rtflectl' 

•.  ons  on 

thefe  {ketches  of  the  education  ol  women,  thc  edu- 
it  affords  matter  of  allonilliment,  that  a fex,  cation  of 
who  are  the  lharers  of  our  nature,  and  def- 
tinecl  to  be  the  companions  of  our  lives, 
lliould  have  been  conffantly  either  Ihame- 
fully  neglefted,  or  perverted  by  what  was 
meant  to  ferve  as  inllruftion.J^-In  Europe, 
their  education  feems  only  calculated  to  in- 
fpire  them  with  love  of  admiration,  of  trif- 
ling, and  ol  amufement.T  In  mod  other 
places  of  the  globe,  it  goes  a Hep  farther : 
it  tends  to  eradicate  every  moral  lailtimeM, 
and  introduce  vice  dreffed  up  in  the  garb  qf 
voluptuous  refinement.  Scarcely  has  there 
ever  appeared  in  any  period,  or  in  any 
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ii.  nation,  a Iegiflator,  who  has  made  it  the 
h_ihjecl  of  Ins  fenous  attention;  and  the 
men,  who  are  greatly  interefted,  that  women 
fhould  be  fenfible  and  virtuous,  feem,  by 
their  conduft  towards  that  fex,  to  have  en- 
tered  into  a general  confpiracy  to  render 
them  otherwife. 

When  fuch  is  the  hard  fate  of  women, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  they  have  ever 
been  diflinguifhed  for  a want  of  literary 
knowledge.  There  has,  however,  in  all 
ages,  been  fome  particulars  among  them, 
who  either  by  being  endowed  with  more 
genius,  or  by  turning  it  into  another  chan- 
nel, have  acquired  no  incompetent  fhare 
of  the  learning  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived ; thus,  though  we  have  already  feen 
that  the  Greek  women  were  in  general  ex- 
tremely ignorant,  there  were  fome  excep- 
tions to  that  common  character.  Arete,  the 
daughter  of  Ariftippus,  taught  philofophy, 
and  the  fciences,  to  her  fon;  who,  on  that 
account,  was  called  Metrodidados ; i.  e. 
taught  by  his  mother.  Corrinna,  a Theban 
poetefs,  no  lefs  than  five  times  bore  away 
the  palm  in  triumph  from  the  celebrated 
Pindar ; and  Afpafia,  a noble  Milefian  lady, 
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in  fir  lifted  Pericles,  the  famous  Athenian 
philofopher.  We  have  already  mentioned 
feme  of  the  learned  Roman  ladies.  France 
has  had  a Dacier,  England  a Carter,  and 
many  others  too  tedious  to  mention.  In 
Italy,  where  poets,  a few  centuries  ago,  were 
revered  as  divinities,  feveral  women  arrived 
at  no  mean  degree  of  reputation  in  that  art; 
and  our  own  times  have  feen  the  ceremony 

of  a poetefs  being  folemnly  crowned  with 
Jaurel  at  Rome. 

These  particular  inflances,  however, 
have  no  influence  on  the  women  in  general. 
A genius  of  either  fex,  will  infallibly  foar 
above  the  common  level ; but  the  herd  of 
mankind,  who  feel  not  the  fame  impulfe, 
nor  are  aftuated  by  the  fame  fire,  will  flill 
jog  on  in  the  ordinary  track,  -f While  our 
warmeft  wifhes  are,  that  female  education 
were  an  objeft  more  confldered  by  the  legif- 
lature,  and  better  planned  by  parents  and 
guardians,  we  would  not  have  it  underflood 
as  our  opinion,  that  women  fhould  pore  out 
then  fair  eyes  in  becoming  adepts  in  litera- 
ture.  Natuie  feems  not  to  have  intended 
them  for  the  more  intenfe  and  fevere  ftudies. 
Befides,  fhould  they  proceed  fo  far  as  to 
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rival,  or  even  to  equal  us  in  learning,  we 
(hould  perhaps  grudge  them  the  laurels  of 
fame,  as  much  as  we  do  the  breeches:  and 
the  gaining  of  thefe  laurels  would  rob  their 
brows  of  many  of  thofe  charms,  which  to 
them  are  more  valuable,  as  they  are  by  us 
more  efteemed.  We  pretend  not  to  chalk 
out  the  plan  in  which  women  {hould  be  edu- 
cated  ; only,  this  we  venture  to  affiim,  that 
it  {hould,  if  poflible,  be  fuch  as  to  avoid  ig- 
norance on  the  one  hand,  and  pedantry  on 
the  other:  Ignorance  makes  a female  com- 
panion contemptible,  pedantry  makes  her 
ridiculous ; nor  is  it  eafy  to  fay  which  of 
the  two  are  moil  dh gulfing. 
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Of  the  Employments  ancl  Amufements  of 

Women , 

1 

TN  every  country,  where  agriculture  and  CI^  p 
civilization  have  provided  for  the  body 
and  refined  the  mind,  women  are  confidered, 
not  fo  much  as  the  partners  of  our  toil  and 
labour,  as  the  fweetners  of  our  pleafures 
and  enjoyments : while  we  exert  ourfelves 
abroad,  in  cultivating  the  fields,  carrying 
on  trades,  and  working  at  manufactures,  we 
leave  them  at  home  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
our  induflry  ; when  we  return,  we  lay  thefe 
fruits  at  their  feet,  happy  ourfelves,  if  we 
can  contribute  to  their  happinefs. 

Thus  exempted  from  the  labour  of  pro- 
curing  their  fubfiftence,  the  fex  have  a great 
deal  of  time  upon  their  hands,  which  the 
domeflic  duties  that  fall  to  their  {hare  are 
not  fufficient  to  fill  up.  Where  the  fpirits 
are  aftive,  and  the  imagination  lively,  time 
thus  unoccupied  is  a blank,  tedioufly  difa- 
greeable.  In  order,  therefore,  to  fill  up  this 
Vol.  I,  N blank. 
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blank,  a variety  of  little  employments,  db 
verfions,  and  amufements,  have  been  com 
trived;  many  of  them  adapted  to  both  fexes, 
and  fome  of  them  to  the  fair  fex  only. 

In  dates  of  the  mod  favage  barbarity,  or 
in  thofe  but  a few  degrees  removed  from  it, 
women  being  confidered  only  as  the  daves 
and  drudges  of  the  men ; and  as  the  indru- 
ments  of  population,  are  dedined  only  to 
labour  for  their  imperious  tyrants,  or  to 
bring  up  their  children.  Thus  condandy 
employed,  they  have  but  little  time;  and 
condandy  depreded,  they  have  but  little 
inclination  for  amufement.  In  fuch  dates 
and  conditions  of  human  nature,  we  fhall 
therefore  meet  with  few  female  diverfions, 
and  thefe  too,  only  fuch  as  feem  to  have 
arifen  from  nature,  or  from  chance,  and  not 
from  any  exertion  of  genius  or  refinement 
in  the  purfuit  of  plealure, 

t,  * 

In  the  Ead,  where  women  are  ex'empted 
from  labour ; not  becaufe  they  are  edecmed 
and  regarded,  but  becaufe  it  would  render 
them  lefs  delicate  indruments  of  voluptuous 
pleafure  ; they  are  confined  to  feraghos  and 
harams,  where  neither  their  employments 
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nor  amufements  can  admit  of  much  variety; 
and  where  a large  portion  of  their  time  is  ry^j 
confumed  in  regret,  or  [lumbered  away  in 
that  foft  indolence  and  relaxation  of  body 
and  mind,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  reckon  the  highefl  feli- 
city that  can  be  attained  in  this  world,  and 
the  chief  ingredient  in  the  beatitude  of  that 
which  is  to  come. 

As  the  necefflties  of  nature  mufl  be  fatif-  D:vprfi* 
hed  before  any  other  obje£l  can  engrofs  the  amufe-™* 
attention,  fuch  employments  as  tended  to  mcnts’ 

p j n , , the  refult 

procure  rood,  mult  have  been  every  where  of  idle- 
prior  to  amufements.  Accordingly  we  ad-  nef'* 
vance  many  centuries  into  the  hiftory  of  the 
the  wTorld,  before  we  have  any  account  of 

A • 

them,  and  many  of  the  firh:  ages  of  bar- 
barity; the  fubfequent  ones  of  labour  and 
fimplicity,  generally  pafs  away,  before  in- 
fant hates  find  time  to  think  of,  or  inclination 
to  purfue  any  diverfion  or  amufement.  Pri- 
vate and  trifling  diverhons  may  anfe  from 
merrinefs  of  heart ; public  ones  are  only 
founded  on  idlenefs  and  affluence. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  antiquity,  it  was 
not  inconfiftent  with  the  higheft  dignity,  to 
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a£t  in  what  we  would  reckon  the  meaneff  of 
menial  employments.  Gideon  and  Arunath 
affifted  in  the  various  labours  of  hufbandry. 
Abraham  went  and  brought  a calf  from  the 
flock,  fkinned  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  wife, 
who  drefled  it:  then  he  himfelf  took  butter 
and  milk,  and  the  calf  which  was  drefled  ; 
fet  them  before  the  angels,  and  flood  by 
them  under  a tree ; a cuftom  to  this  day 
continued  among  many  of  the  eaftern  na- 
tions, efpecially  in  the  Levant ; where  no- 
thing is  more  common  than  to  fee  their 
princes  fetch  home  from  their  flocks,  and 
kill,  whatever  they  have  pitched  upon  for 
the  ufe  of  their  families  ; while  the  princef- 
fes  their  wives,  or  daughters,  prepare  a 
Are,  and  perform  the  office  of  an  European 
cook-maid. 

Another  part  of  female  employment 
in  the  earlier  ages,  was  grinding  of  corn. 
The  ancients  had  not,  and  in  many  coun- 
tries they  frill  have  not,  mills  fo  conftru6ted 
as  to  go  by  wind  or  watei.  iiieirs  were 
only  two  fmall  {tones,  the  uppermoft  of 
which  was  turned  by  the  hand,  a talk  ge- 
nerally performed  by  two  women.  Such 
were  ufed  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Pharaoh  ; 
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for  Mofes,  in  the  relation  of  the  plagues 
which  invelted  that  country  on  account  ol 
the  Ifraelites,  fays,  “ that  the  firll-born 
“ throughout  all  the  land  died,  from  the 
“ firll-born  of  Pharaoh  who  was  upon  the 
“ throne,  to  the  firlt-born  of  the  maid- 
" fervant  that  was  behind  the  mill.55  They 
were  ufed  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  who 
fays,  “ two  women  lhall  be  grinding  at  the 
“ mill ; the  one  lhall  be  taken,  and  the  other 
“ left.”  They  are  ufed  at  this  day,  all  over 
the  Levant,  and  even  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land; where  the  women  while  turning  them, 
fmg  a particular  fong,  intended  perhaps  to 
divert  them  from  thinking  on  the  feverity  of 
their  labour.  When  the  women  had  grind- 
ed the  corn  into  meal,  it  was  likewife  their 
province  to  make  it  into  bread.  Sarah  was 
ordered  by  her  hufband,  when  he  enter- 
tained the  angels,  to  make  cakes  for  them. 
Cakes,  among  many  of  the  ancients,  were 
offered  on  the  altars  of  their  Deities,  parti- 
cularly on  thofe  of  Ceres,  where  they  fmok- 
ed  with  peculiar  propriety. 

Pasturage  was  almoll  the  onlv  method 

j 

of  fubliffence  in  the  times  we  are  fpeaking 
of ; and  the  women  of  every  rank  and 
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condition,  as  well  as  the  men,  were  not 
exempted  from  attending  on  the  flocks, 
drawing  water  for  them  to  drink,  and  doing 
all  the  other  offices  which  the  nature  of  fuch 
an  employment  required.  Pafturage  obliged 
the  ancient  Ifraelites,  and  other  inhabitants 
of  the  Eaft,  to  embrace  a wandering  life,  that 
they  might  procure  freffi  food  for  their  flocks. 
Inftead,  therefore,  of  dwelling  in  houfes, 
they  ere&ed  only  tents,  for  the  convenience 
of  frequent  removals : thefe  tents  were  made 
of  camel’s  hair  and  wool,  the  fpinning  and 
weaving  of  which  was  a part  of  the  occu- 
pation of  their  women ; and  from  the  time 
that  cloth  was  fubftituted,  inftead  of  the 
fkins  of  animals,  as  a covering  for  the  body, 
the  whole  operation  of  making  it  devolved 
alfo  on  the  women,  who  weaved  it  in  the 
moll  Ample  manner,  by  conducting  the 
woof  with  their  fingers,  inftead  of  a fhuttle. 
Their  method  of  fpinning  was  almoft  as  Am- 
ple as  that  of  their  weaving;  they  employed 
only  a diftaff  and  fpindle,  which  they  dex- 
teroufly  whirled  round  fo  as  to  twift  the 
threads  into  a proper  Armnefs.  d his  is  one 
of  the  clumfy  methods  of  barbarous  ages, 
which  has  been  longer  retained  among  po- 

lifhed  people  than  perhaps  any  other.  \\  e 
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have  frequently  feen  it  praftiled  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  believe  it  is  hill  pradifed 
in  various  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  countries  where  the  arts  are  but  in 
their  infancy,  every  man  is  generally  his 
own  artificer.  The  men  make  the  various 
inflruments  which  they  employ  in  their 
work,  and  the  women  make  the  cloth  for 
covering  themfelves  and  their  families:  but 
in  the  days  of  Mofes,  the  Ifraelites  were 
advanced  a few  degrees  beyond  this  hate. 
Metallurgy  feems  to  have  made  a confider- 
able  progrefs.  In  the  time  of  Abraham, 
they  had  inhruments  for  (hearing  their  bleep; 
and  fwords,  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  of 
heel.  They  had  even  arrived  to  works  of 
tahe  in  gold  and  filver.  They  muh  there- 
fore have  been  at  this  period  more  advan- 
ced in  the  arts,  than  the  Greeks  at  the  time 
of  the  fiege  of  Troy,  whofe  arms  and  fhiclds 
were  only  made  of  copper ; or  than  many 
favage  nations  at  this  time,  whofe  arms  are 
only  hardened  wood,  fometimes  pointed 
with  flints,  or  bones  of  animals. 

Such  only  is  the  impeded  account  we 
are  enabled  to  give  of  female  employments 
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in  the  patriarchal  ages.  The  account  of 
their  amufements  and  diverftons,  if  they 
had  any,  is  hill  more  imperfeft.  Almofl 
in  every  period,  and  among  every  people, 
however  wild  and  uncultivated,  we  hnd 
fome  rudiments  of  Tinging  and  dancing. 
Poems,  containing  the  principal  circumflan- 
ces  of  the  hiflory  of  their  country,  and  the 
praife  of  their  gods  and  neroes  weie  in  ufe 
among  the  ancient  Phoenicians,  Chine fe, 
Greeks,  Mexicans,  &c.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  ancient  Ifraehtifh  women 
amufed  themfelves  with  Tinging  the  fongs  of 
their  poets  ; which,  were  chiefly  compofed 
either  in  praife  of  the  Deity,  to  thank  him 
for  fome  remarkable  deliverance,  or  of  their 
heroes,  to  celebrate  their  valorous  achieve- 
ments.’ And  that  thefe  poems  were  not 
always  compofed,  nor  always  fung,  b)  the 
men  only,  appears  evident  from  the  fong  of 
Barak  and  Deborah,  handed  down  to  us  by 
Mofes.  Jubal,  the  brother  of  Tubal  Cain, 
had  long  before  this  time  invented  mufical 
inftruments.  It  is  not  therefore  improbable, 
that  the  Ifraelitifh  women  accompanied  their 
fongs  with  inftrumental  mufic;  a cuflom 
we  often  meet  with  in  early  ages,  and  amoeg 
uncultivated  people. 
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Besides  the  recital  of  fongs  and  poems, 
we  may  reckon  dancing  among  the  female 
diverfions  of  the  times  we  are  reviewing. 
David  danced  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord; 
and  we  find  old  Barzilai  bewailing  his  in- 
capacity for  that  exercife,  in  a manner  that 
(hewed  how  much  it  was  the  favourite,  and 
perhaps  the  religious,  amufement  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived.  As  women  are  generally 
at  all  times,  and  particularly  while  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  more  addi£led  to  the  fporuve 
amufements,  than  men ; it  is  highly  proba- 
ble, that  they  did  not  fit  inaflive  fpe&ators 
of  a diverfion  fo  much  in  ufe.  On  fome 
feftival  occafions,  efpecially  (heep-fheering, 
we  have  the  flrongefi:  reafons  to  believe, 
that  there  were  promifcuous  meetings,  where 
both  fcxes  rejoiced,  made  merry,  and  pro- 
bably danced  together.  Dancing  is  perhaps 
not  lefs  ancient  than  fongs,  nor  lefs  praftifed 
by  favage  nations,  over  whom  mufic  has 
commonly  a power,  to  which  even  the  mofl 
delicate  Italian  ear  is  a ffranger.  It  elevates 
them  to  extacy,  and  often  prompts  them 


to  exert  themfelves  till  they  fall  down 
breathlefs.  Even  the  wretches  who,  in  A- 
merica,  fmart  under  the  rod  of  European 
flavery,  though  lo  difpiritfed,  as  in  ap- 
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pearance  to  have  bid  an  eternal  farewell 
to  happinefs  and  pleafure,  ftart  up  at  the 
power  of  mufic,  and  dance  as  if  their  bodies 
were  ftrangers  to  pain,  and  their  hearts  to 
forrow. 

In  the  times  we  are  confidering,  games  of 
chance  were  not  known ; and  even  in  the 
days  of  Solomon,  who  with  an  unheardof 
degree  of  magnificence  and  libertinifm  had 
indulged  himfelf  in  every  vanity,  and  in 
every  pleafure,  neither  games  nor  theatri- 
cal entertainments  feem  to  have  been  intro- 
duced. If  we  may  credit  the  commentators 
on  the  Talmud,  all  kinds  of  games  and 
fpectacles  were  not  only  forbid,  but  abhor- 
red by  every  good  Ifraelite,  on  account  of 
the  judgments  which  had  fallen  upon  thofe 
Jews  who  had  ventured  to  be  prefent  at 
them,  when  exhibited  among  the  neighbour- 
ing nations.  The  comment  on  the  book  of 
Ruth  introduces  old  Naomi  dilluading  ner 
daughter-in-law  from  returning  into  the  land 
of  Ifrael,  hecaufe  women  were  not  there  allowed 
to  go  to  the  theatres , as  among  the  Gentiles. 
The  Jewifh  comment  on  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah,  introduces  the  church  of  that 
people  expoftulating  with  God,  that  (he  had 
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never  indulged  herfelf  in  entering  into  fuch 
prophane  places ; and  the  Talmud  itfelf  ex- 
prefsly  forbids  the  feed  of  Abraham  from 
entering  into  them,  upon  any  pretence 
whatsoever. 

On  this,  and  fome  other  accounts,  it 
would  feem,  that  the  recreations  of  the  wo- 
men, in  the  times  we  are  Speaking  of,  were 
but  few  and  Simple.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
moft  common  was,  regaling  themfelves  in 
the  open  air,  under  the  vine,  and  under  the 
fig-tree,  a cuftom  as  ancient  as  Abraham, 
and  at  this  day  almoft  the  only  amufement 
pra&ifed  in  the  Eaft;  where  the  heat  of  the 
climate  difpofes  more  to  relaxation  in  the 
lliade,  than  to  the  fportive  diverfions  ufed 
by  the  active  inhabitants  of  colder  regions. 

We  are  informed  by  Herodotus,  that  in 
Egypt  the  employments  of  the  women,  like 
moft  of  the  other  cufloms  of  that  people, 
were  totally  different  from  what  they  were 
in  other  countries,  that  they  were  occupied 
abroad  in  trade,  merchandife,  and  agricul- 
ture, and  left  all  the  domeflic  employments 
and  cares  to  their  men.  We  are,  however, 
rather  of  opinion,  that  this  was  not  ftri&ly 
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c ” £ p'  the  cafe.  The  mercantile  caravans,  which 
travelled  in  places  fo  rude  and  unhofpitable 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Egypt,  were  pro- 
bably not  compofed  of  women.  The  fine 
linen,  for  which  Egypt  was  fo  remarkable, 
was  probably  not  fpun  by  men,  who  feem 
by  nature  to  have  an  abhorrence  at  the 
diflaff.  But  as  the  manner  in  which  the 
Egyptians  divided  the  employments  of  life 
between  the  two  fexes,  is  by  the  difagree- 
ment  of  authors  involved  in  fo  much  doubt 
and  obfcurity,  at  a period  fo  difiant,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  throw  any  light  upon  the 
fubjedh 


Egyptian 
women, 
their 
amu  Ce- 
ments. 


From  fome  fragments  of  ancient  hiftory 
it  would  feem,  that  the  public  amufements 
and  diversions  of  the  Egyptians  were  only 
a kind  of  religious  feftivals,  which  they  ce- 
lebrated with  finging,  dancing,  feailing,  and 
pompous  proceflions ; in  which  the  women 
a£ted  a principal  part,  and  being  adorned 
with  a variety  of  fl owners  and  garlands,  car- 
ried in  their  hands  things  fymbolical  of  the 
feflival  they  were  celebrating.  Befides  the 
joining  in  thefe  public  procelhons,  women 
of  diilinHion  ufed  to  keep  their  birth-days 
with  feailing  and  rejoicing.  On  the  birth- 

day 
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day  of  a queen,  or  a princefs  of  Egypt, 
the  whole  court  was  treated  in  a magnifi- 
cent manner,  and  paid  its  compliments  to 
the  lady  on  whofe  account  it  was  affembled. 
Great  men  followed  the  example  of  their 
prince,  called  together  their  friends  and  de- 
pendants, and  fpent  the  birth-days  of  their 
wives  and  daughters  in  mirth  and  feftivity. 
With  regard  to  the  private  amufements  of 
the  Egyptian  women,  hiftory  is  entirely 
filent.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  among 
a people  fo  highly  cultivated,  they  were  not 
altogether  without  fome  of  thefe  fportive 
diverfions,  which  tend  to  invigorate  the 
body  by  unbending  the  mind. 

■ • * * 

When  we  turn  from  the  Egyptians  to  the 
other  nations  of  antiquity,  we  only  meet 
witn  a few  fcattered  hints  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  women  employed  or  a- 
mufed  themfelves.  The  Phoenician  women, 
whofe  hufoands  were  famous  for  trade  and 
navigation,  are  faid  to  have  fpent  much  of 
tnen  time  in  writing  and  keeping  of  thefe 
accounts,  without  which  trade  cannot  be 
Proper ly  managed.  The  Lydians  addifted 
themfelves  fo  much  to  labour,  that  at  the 
building  of  the  famousjepulchre  of  Alyates, 

they 
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c Hn^  p-  they  performed  more  of  the  work  than  the 
v-rv^vj  men,  and  the  fepulchre  being  finifhed,  an 
infcription  was  fixed  upon  it,  to  fignify  this 
to  poflerity.  The  Lybian  women,  warlike 
as  their  hufbands,  dedicated  a great  part  of 
their  time  to  feats  of  military  prowefs.  One 
tribe  of  them  annually  celebrated  a feflival 
in  honour  of  Minerva,  in  which  the  unmar- 
ried being  divided  into  two  parties,  fought 
with  flicks  and  (tones,  till  one  of  the  parties 
was  defeated.  As  this  battle  was  fought  in 
honour  of  the  goddefs,  they  imagined  that 
all  the  wounds  received  in  it,  were  fo  much 
under  her  peculiar  care,  that  (he  would  fuf- 
fer  none  to  die  of  them,  but  thofe  who  had 
forfeited  their  title  to  her  favour,  by  the  lofs 
of  their  virginity.  It  is  probable  that  thefe 
wounds  were  feldom  fo  dangerous  as  to  be- 
come mortal,  and  when  they  were,  it  was 
eafy  to  condemn  the  unhappy  fufferer,  who 
could  not  rife  from  the  dead  to  vindicate  her 
injured  reputation.  Thus  though  we  only 
confider  this  inflitution  as  a piece  of  flate 
policy,  it  was  excellently  calculated  to 
preferve  chaftity.  Not  to  join  in  the  en- 
gagement was  a tacit  acknowledgment  of 
unchaflity.  To  be  wounded  in  it  was  con- 
fidered  as  bringing  certain  death  upon  her 

who 
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who  was  unchaile.  Few  women,  therefore,  c A p- 
would  rifque  themfelves,  who  were  con-  Lmj 
feious  of  being  guilty ; few  women  would 
dare  to  be  guilty,  when  it  was  reckoned  fo 
impoifible  to  avoid  a difeovery. 

In  what  manner  the  women  of  the  Syri- 
ans, Babylonians,  Medes,  and  Perlians,  who 
are  almofl  the  only  nations  which  make  any 
figure  in  the  periods  we  are  reviewing,  were 
employed,  is  nearly  all  conjefture.  We 
may,  however,  venture  to  affirm,  that  a - 
mong  the  opulent  they  were  not  put  to 
any  fervile  or  laborious  tafks;  as  fuch  would 
have  been  altogether  inconfiftent  with  the 
delicacy  in  which  they  were  brought  up, 
and  the  extraordinary  finery  with  which  they 
were  decorated.  As  the  Babylonians  were 
famous  for  their  manufadlures  of  rich  em- 
broidery, fumptuous  veftments,  fine  linen, 
magnificent  carpets  and  hangings ; and  as 
weaving,  embroidery,  and  other  works  of 
the  like  nature,  were  a principal  part  of  the 
occupation  of  the  women  of  antiquity,  we 
may  reafonably  conjeflure,  that  the  Babylo- 
nifh  women  were  employed  in  this  man- 
ner, as  well  as  in  preparing  that  finery 
with  which,  they  ornamented  their  perfons. 

We 
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C Hm  P*  ^ave  rea^on  a^°  to  foppofe,  that  in  na« 
v^w;  tions  fo  rich  and  luxurious  as  thofe  we  have 
mentioned,  where  the  fex  were  brought  up 
in  the  lap  of  eafe  and  indulgence,  they 
would  have  feveral  public  as  well  as  private 
amufements;  but  what  thefe  were,  or  how 
they  were  conduced  hiltory  has  not  informed 
us.  We  are  told,  that  the  Babylonians  had  a 
great  variety  of  mulical  inftruments ; and  as 
mufic  is  a recreation  well  adapted  to  the  fen- 
timental  feelings  of  the  female  heart,  it  is 
probable,  their  women  did  not  negle61  it. 

* The  Medes  and  Perfians  were  alfo  famous  for 
mufic  and  dancing.  Mufic,  among  them, 
was  called  in  to  heighten  the  pleafure  of  the 
feilive  board;  at  which  the  guefts  fung  and 
played  upon  inftruments,  the  monarchs 
themfelves  fometimes  taking  a part  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  every  other  thing  which  promo  - 
ted mirth  and  jollity.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe,  it  was  the  Medes  and  Perfians  who 
iirft  introduced  the  cuftom  of  bringing  in 
fmging  and  dancing  women,  in  order  to 
divert  a company. 

of  fubfe-  Among  the  nations  which  have  been  hi- 
q nt.  therto  mentioned,  we  could  do  little  more 

pct'U)u^» 

than  obferve  in  general,  that  fuch  was  the 
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employment,  and  fuch  the  amufetnent  of  chap. 
the  fair  lex.  Defcending  to  periods  lefs 
remote,  we  meet  with  defcriptions  more 
particular.  In  the  LefTer  Alia,  where  it 
would  fcem  that  women  were  far  from  being 
fo  much  defpifed  and  negleded,  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world,  even  thole  of  the 
firlt  quality  were  not  alhamed  to  perform 
the  office  of  a waffierwoman*  We  ffiall  af- 
terwards have  occafion  to  take  notice  of  the 
fame  cuftom  in  Greece*  The  Grecian  wives 
and  daughters,  of  whatever  quality,  were 
not,  in  the  heroic  ages,  brought  up  in  idle- 
nefs.  Penelope,  queen  of  the  famous  Ulyf- 
fes,  is  fo  frequently  introduced  by  Homer 
at  her  loom,  that  almolf  every  one  has  heard 
the  ftory  of  Penelope’s  web  ; a Rory  which 
has  been  frequently  applied  to  the  flow 
and  thriftlefs  operations  of  the  women  of 
our  modern  times.  The  famous  Helen, 
while  confined  by  the  befiegers  of  Troy, 
employed  herfelf  in  an  extraordinary  piece 
of  embroidery,  which  reprefented  mod  of 
the  battles  fought  between  the  Greeks  and 
1 rojans.  And  Andromache,  when  Hie  heard 
of  the  death  of  Hedor,  embroidered  and 
adorned  with  flowers,  a reprefentation  of 
that  tragical  feene.  But  fuch  foft  employ- 
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CH1]^P'  ments,  fuch  works  of  talle,  were  not  the 
foie  occupation  of  the  women  in  the  times 
we  are  delineating.  The  fame  Andromache, 
who  with  her  needle  painted  the  fall  of  the 
hero  of  her  country,  was  not  afhamed  to 
feed,  and  take  care  of  his  horfes. 

Besides  the  arts  of  weaving  and  em- 
broidery, the  Grecian  fair  ones  employed 
themfelves  in  (pinning-,  which  they  perform- 
ed handing,  and  in  every  other  branch  of 
the  manufa&ure  of  cloth ; a cuflom  which 
was  not  obliterated  even  when  their  country 
flourifhed  in  its  mod  diftinguilhed  fplen- 
dour:  for  Alexander  the  Great,  and  many 
others  of  their  heroes  and  ftatefmen,  wore 
garments,  fpun  and  woven, by  their  wives 
* and  fillers.  The  Greek  women  had  parti- 
cular rooms  allotted  to  their  work,  near  tne 
apartments  where  they  lodged.  When  they 
were  refpecled  by  their  hufbands,  and  not 
given  to  intrigue,  the  providing  and  ma- 
naging of  all  neceifaries  within  doors  were 
alfo  committed  to  them,  and  conftituted 
another  part  of  their  domellic  occupation. 

As  the  Greek  ladies  were  almoft  con- 
flantly  employed,  and,  as  employment  often 
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banifhes  all  thoughts  of  pleafure  and  diffi- 
pation,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  they 
had  few,  if  any,  private  diverfions  or  amufe- 
ments  ; which  are  generally  the  offspring  of 
idlenefs;  a truth  which  plainly  appears  from 
the  difference,  in  this  refpeft,  between  their 
women  and  their  men ; the  former,  as  we 
have  obferved,  being  conftantly  employed, 
had  no  need  of  amufements ; the  latter  be- 
ing frequently,  and,  in  Sparta,  even  by  law 
obliged  to  be  conftantly  idle,  weVe  thereby 
induced  to  have  recourfe  to  games  and  fports 
of  various  kinds  to  fill  up  their  vacant  hours, 
and  prevent  that  uncomfortable  tedium 
which  fo  generally  attends  ina&ivity.  To 
fome  of  thefe  public  fports  the  women  were 
admitted,  and  from  others  excluded  by  the 
fevered  penalties.  Their  legiflator  poftibly 
imagined,  that  fhould  they  be  indifcrimi- 
nately  admitted  to  all  the  amufements  of 
the  men,  they  would  acquire  an  unfuitablc 
boldnefs,  and  contrafting  a fondnefs  for 
pleafure  and  diftipation,  negleft  the  feveral 
duties  and  offices  required  of  them  at  home. 
The  Spartan  women  were  in  this  refpecl 
much  more  indulged,  we  have  already 
feen,  that  they  amufed  themfelves  with  the 
mafculine  exercifes  of  wreftiing,  throwing 
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C inf  P’  darts,  &c.  But  this  is  not  all : they  were 
O'vxj  obliged  to  appear  naked  at  Tome  of  their 
folemn  feafts  and  facrifices,  and  to  dance 
and  fing,  while  the  young  men  hood  in  a 
circle  around  them ; an  amufement  highly 
indelicate,  or,  if  a religious  ceremony,  only 
worthy  of  the  Cyprian  goddefs. 

In  the  heroic  ages,  while  the  Greeks 
found  abundance  of  employment  in  procu- 
ring fubliftence,  in  plundering  their  neigh- 
bours, or  avenging  their  own  private  quarrels; 
they  had  but  few  gods,  and,  hardly,  perhaps, 
any  feftivals  befides  that  of  the  vintage,  at 
which  they  ufed  to  make  merry  together 
with  the  fruits  they  had  gathered.  When 
their  manners  acquired  a greater  refinement, 
when  they  became  idle,  by  devolving  all 
their  labour  upon  flaves,  and  their  gods  had 
increafed  almoft  to  the  number  of  their  men, 
the  feftivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  them 
became  alfo  nearly  innumerable,  and  were 
many  of  them  accompanied  with  dancings, 
revellings,  pompous  procehions,  and  other 
ohentatious  ceremonies : into  almoft  all  of 
them  the  women  were  not  only  admitted, 
but  in  feveral  of  them  afted  a principal  part, 
as  fingers,  dancers,  priefteffes,  See.  When, 
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therefore,  the  inflitutions  of  a religion  are  C^J/AP' 
in  this  manner,  more  calculated  to  attract 
the  eye,  than  to  amend  the  heart ; when, 
inltead  of  focial  and  moral  duties,  they  pre- 
fcribe  gaudy  proceffions,  and  oftentatious 
ceremonies;  thefe  in  a great  meafure fupply, 
and  are  aflually  turned  into  public  diver- 
fions  and  amufements.  This  feems  to  have 
been  remarkably  the  cafe  in  Greece  ; where, 
though  every  one  of  their  numerous  feflivals 
was  infhtuted  in  honour  of  fome  god,  or  in 
commemoration  of  fomething  which  they 
fancied  was  conne6ted  with  religion,  they 
often  loft  fight  of  the  original  mfhtution 
amid  the  glare  of  oftentatious  ceremony 
with  which  it  was  celebrated. 

But  though  many  of  the  Greek  feflivals 
at  which  the  women  affifted,  were  either  fo 
obfcene  or' ridiculous,  as  not  to  deferve 
our  attention  ; there  was  one  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus,  which  we  cannot  pafs  over  in  fi~ 
lence ; it  feems  to  have  been  inflituted  to 
give  the  fair  lex  an  opportunity  of  avenging 
themfelves  upon  all  thofe  who  had  neglected 
them,  e At  the  celebration  of  it,  they  were 
impowered  to  lay  hold  on  all  the  old 
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chap,  bachelors  they  could  find,  to  drag  them 
round  an  altar,  and  beat  them  all  the  time 


Wherever  women  are  advanced  a few 
degrees  above  the  mgll  abjebl  flavery,  they 
naturally  endeavour  to  attract  the  attention 
of  our  fex,  by  giving  their  perfonal  charms 
all  the  additional  advantages  of  ornament 
and  drefs.  In  (fates  polifhed  to  exceis,  (o 
felicitous  are  they  to  pleafe,  and  lo  anxious 
to  be  taken  notice  of,  that  their  whole  at- 
tention leems  engroffed  about  peifonai  de«* 
corations.  Thele  ideas  are  howe\er  only 
the  children  of  ldlenefs  and  affluence,  and 
are  feldom  or  never  to  be  met  with  in  (f  ates 
and  kingdoms  during  their  infancy.  In  the 
infancy  of  Rome,  1 anacjuil,  the  queen  of 
Tarquin,  had  public  honours  conferred  upon 
her,  not  for  her  elogance  in  d re  ding,  but 
for  the  ule  (lie  had  made  of  her  didaff  , 
and  Lucretia,  whofe  tragical  dory  is  fo  well 
known  in  the  Roman  hidory,  when  hei 
hufband  and  feme  (riends  with  him,  unex- 
pededly  arrived  from  the  army  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  was  found  with  her  maids 
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pra&ice  of  this  period,  as  well  among  the 
Romans  as  the  Greeks  and  other  nations, 
was,  that  the  women  manufaft ured  all  the 
cloaths  ufed  by  their  hufbands  and  families; 
not  thinking  the  ufeful  and  neceffary  arts  of 
life,  fo  incompatible  with  elegance  and 
grandeur  as  they  began  to  do  afterwards, 
and  as  they  unfortunately  do  (till  in  our  mo- 
dern times.  In  fubfequent  periods,  when 
luxury,  with  its  numerous  train  of  attend- 
ing evils,  had  crept  into  Rome,  the  women 
became  by  degrees  lefs  ufeful,  and  ceafed  to 
be  employed  in  proportion  as  they  were 
diverted  and  amufed. 

✓ 

History,  fo  iar  as  we  know,  has  not 
acquainted  us,  whether  the  Roman  ladies 
had  any  private  diverfions:  their  public  ones 
were  luch  as  were  common  to  both  fexes; 
as  bathing,  theatrical  reprefentations,  horfe- 
raccs,  (hows  of  wild  beafls  which  fought 
againft  one  another ; and  fometimes  againfl 
men,  whom  the  emperors  in  the  plenitude 
of  the  ir  defpotic  power  ordered  to  engage 
them.  Naval  battles,  and  gladiators  hack- 
ing one  another  to  pieces.  The  Romans, 
of  both  fexes,  fpent  a great  deal  of  time  at 
the  baths;  which  at  firft,  perhaps,  were 
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ch  ap.  interwoven  with  their  religion,  at  lad,  were 
only  conhdered  as  refinements  in  luxury; 
they  were  places  of  public  refort,  where 
all  the  news  of  the  times  were  to  be  heard, 
where  people  met  with  their  acquaintances 
and  friends,  where  public  libraries  were  kept 
for  fuch  as  chofe  to  read,  and  where  poets 
recited  their  works  to  luch  as  had  patience 
to  hear.  In  the  earlier  periods  ol  Rome, 
feparate  baths  were  appropriated  to  eacn 
fex;  but  luxury  beginning  by  degrees  to 
thruft  out  decency,  the  men  and  women  at 
lafl bathed  promifcuoufly  together;  the  men, 
however,  being  dreffed  and  undreffed  by 
the  men ; and  the  women,  following  the 
example,  by  thofe  of  their  own  fex  alfo. 
rppe  emperor  Adrian  prohibited  this  inde- 
cent manner  of  bathing,  and  re-eflablifhed 
the  feperate  baths.  Inclination,  by  degrees* 
overcame  the  prohibition,  Maicus  Aurelius^ 
renewed  it.  Heliogabalus,  the  patron  of 
gluttony  and  indecorum,  formally  abolilhed 
it;  and  it  was  again  renewed  under  Alex- 
ander Severeus.  Rut  debauchery  was  by 
this  time  become  too  powerful  to  be  re- 
trained by  law  ; and  in  fpite  of  every  effort, 
promifcuous  bathing  continued  till  the 

time  of  Conflantine;  who  by  the  coercive 

force 
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lorce  of  the  legiflative  authority,  and  the 
rewards  and  terrors  of  the  chridian  religion, 
at  lad  finally  bamfhed  it.  there  were  like- 
wife  at  Rome,  public  walks,  planted  on  each 
fide  with  rows  of  trees,  as  in  modern  times  ; 
to  which  both  fexes  reforted  in  the  evenings, 
for  exercife  and  amufement.  The  emperors’ 
fometimes  alfo  gave  lotteries  ; in  which  the 
women  had  tickets,  that  entitled  them  to 
prizes.  In  fhort,  fo  much  did  the  Roman 
women  recede  from  the  cudom  of  antiquity 
in  mixing  themfelves  with  the  men,  that  at 
lad  tlieie  was  hardly  an  amufement,  abufi- 
nefs,  or  debauchery,  in  which  they  were 
not  engaged,  either  as  parties  or  fpeftators. 
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chap,  rjpHE  various  individuals  which  compofe 
A the  human  genus,  though  in  man) 
refpe&s  exactly  (imilar  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, in  others  are  fo  diffimilar,  that  they 
can  hardly  be  confidered  as  (lamped  with 
the  fame  charaaer,  or  endowed  with  the 
fame  feelings.  Their  fimilarity  is  in  all  times 
and  places  the  effea  of  nature;  their  dilhmi- 
larity  the  effea  of  art,  and  of  the  habits  and 
cuftoms  which  have  aiilen  fiom  it,  thefe 
every  where  govern  and  direa  more  than 
one  half  of  their  thoughts  and  aaions,  lay 
them  under  obligations  (Ironger  than  the 
laws  of  their  country;  and  in  many  cafes  ob- 
literate even  what  nature  had  planted.  Such 
was  the  cafe  with  the  Roman  women  at  the 
public  baths;  fuch  is  the  cafe  at  prefent  in 
Ruffia,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
where  female  modefty  not  only  gives  place 
to  cufiom,  but,  by  cuftom,  is  m time  en- 
tirely eradicated. 
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When  we  turn  from  the  Romans  to*  CHI£P* 
wards  thefe  people,  who  afterwards  lab- 
dued  their  empire,  we  fee  them,  though 
by  the  Romans  denominated  barbarians,  in 
many  circumftances,  lefs  deferving  of  that 
contemptible  epithet  than  thefe  infolent  de- 
populators  of  the  world  themfelves.  We 
fee  their  women  placing  no  fmall  {hare  of 
female  excellence  in  the  exercife  of  the  do- 
meftic,  and  Hill  more  in  that  of  the  conjugal 
virtues.  We  difcover  that  their  mothers  had 
early  inftilled  into  their  minds  that  modefty, 
which  more  than  any  ornament  adorned; 
and  that  frugality  and  induftry,  which  main- 
tained and  fupported  them,  though  little 
aftifted  by  their  men,  and  Hill  lefs  by  the 
fruitful nefs  of  their  country.  Their  em- 
ployment was  not  only  to  take  care  of,  and 
manage  all  the  domeilic  concerns  of  the 
family,  but  alfo  to  provide  whatever  could 
be  obtained  by  peaceful  induftry  ; for  their 
hufbands  unwilling  to  concern  themfelves 
in  any  thing  but  war  and  hunting,  left  every 
thing  elfe  to  the  conduct  and  direction  of 
their  wives. 

The  Celtes,  Gauls,  Germans,  and  per- 
haps every  other  northern  people,  deemed 
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p*  agriculture  an  ignoble  profeflion ; only  fit 
for  Haves  and  women : even  the  Vifigotlis, 
on  the  coafts  of  Spain,  devolved  the  care  of 
their  flocks,  and  the  culture  of  their  fields 
on  their  women ; but  they  encouraged  them 
to  fupport  the  fatigue  of  thefe  employments, 
by  effablifhing  annual  aflemblies,  in  which 
thofe  who  moil  diftinguifhed  themfelves, 
received  the  thanks  of  the  public.  The 
men,  in  all  thefe  nations,  counted  it  only 
glorious  to  live  by  the  fword  and  the  bow, 
and  confequently,  when  not  engaged  in  war, 
or  in  the  chafe,  funk  into  flothful  indolence ; 
and  could  only  be  faid  to  live,  becaufe  they 
ate,  drunk,  and  moved.  Every  neceffary 
work  being  thus  left  to  the  women,  they 
were  perhaps  fo  fully  employed  as  to  have 
no  time  for  any  thing  elfe;  if  they  had  any 
diverfions  or  amufements,  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  them,  as  they  had  no  hifiorians, 
and  as  thofe  of  other  nations  were  but  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  their  manners. 


E a (tern 
women, 
how  em- 
ployed. 


We  fhall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  re- 
late, that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  female 
fex  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  are  in  a 
Hate  of  the  molt  abject  flavery,  and  em- 
ployed only  in  the  execution  of  every  flayifh 

and 
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and  laborious  talk.  We  (hall  not  therefore  c"Ap- 

i v . 

now  take  up  the  difinal  tale,  but  content  l 
ourfelves  with  mentioning  a few  particulars 
only,  and  tliefe  chiefly  fuch  as  relate  to  wo- 
men, who  are  the  lead  expofed  to  feel  the 
oppreffive  effefts  of  defpotifm.  The  Hindoo 
women,  the  Mahometans  of  Bengal,  Nau- 
garacut,  Lahor,  and  feveral  other  places 
of  the  Ealf,  are,  in  general,  not  fo  much 
oppreffed  by  flavery,  as  in  many  parts  of 
Africa  and  America;  becaufe,  in  Aha,  they 
are  confidered  only  as  an  article  of  delicacy 
and  pleafure  ; in  Africa  and  America,  only 
as  the  Haves  of  their  lords,  and  the  inflru- 
ments  of  population.  To  the  women  of 
Hindoftan,  we  owe  a great  part  of  thefe 
works  of  taffe  fo  elegantly  executed  on  the 
manufaftures  of  the  Eaft;  the  beautiful  co- 
lourings and  exquifite  defignings  of  their 
printed  cottons;  all  the  embroidery,  and  a 
part  of  that  filligree  work,  which  fo  much 
exceeds  any  thing  in  Europe.  The  defi- 
ciency of  taffe  therefore,  with  which  we  fo 
commonly  charge  them,  does  not  feem  to 
be  fo  much  a deleft  of  nature  as  of  educa- 
tion. Brought  up  in  luxurious  indolence, 
excluded  from  all  the  bufy  feenes  of  life, 
and  like  children  provided  with  all  thofe 
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c p-  tilings,  the  acquifition  of  which  calls  forth 
lyvxy  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  body,  they  fel- 
dom  have  any  motive  to  exert  themfelves; 
but  when  fuch  a motive  exifts,  they  have 
often  exhibited  the  molt  convincing  proofs 
of  their  ability. 

Such  are  the  female  employments  of  the 
Eaft;  they  are  nearly  the  lame  among  the 
Turks  now  fettled  in  Europe.  Every  Turk- 
ilhferaglio  and  haram,  has  a garden  adjoining 
to  it,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  garden  a 
large  room,  more  or  lels  decorated,  accord- 
ing to  the  wealth  of  the  proprietor;  here  the 
ladies  fpend  molt  of  their  time  with  their 
attendant  nymphs  around  them,  employed 
at  their  mufic,  embroidery,  or  loom;  nor 
fhould  we  wonder,  if  in  thefe  retreats  they 
find  more  real  pleafure  and  enjoyment,  than 
in  the  unbounded  freedom  of  Europe,  where 
love,  intereft,  and  ambition,  fo  often  deftroy 
their  peace;  and  where  fcandal,  Vvith  her 
envenomed  fhafts,  too  olten  flukes  equally 
at  guilt  and  innocence. 

Luxurious  So  little  do  the  writers  of  voyages  and 
travels  know  what  paffes  in  the  peneti alia 

of  the  harams  of  the  Eaft,  and  fo  piivate 
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are  tliefe  rcceHes  kept,  even  from  the  eye 
of  fpeculative  intrufion,  that  our  knowledge 
of  them  is  exceedingly  imperfeft:  this  only 
in  general  feems  certain,  that  it  has  long 
been  a cuftom  among  the  grandees  of  Aha, 
to  entertain  (lory-tellers  of  both  fexes,  who 
like  the  Scalds  and  Bards  of  ancient  Eu- 
rope, divert  them  with  tales,  and  little  hif- 
tories,  moftly  on  the  fubjeft  of  bravery  and 
love.  Thefe  often  amufe  the  women  and 
beguile  the  chearlefs  hours  of  the  haram,  by 
calling  up  images  to  their  minds,  which  their 
eyes  are  for  ever  debarred  from  feeing.  All 
their  other  amufements  as  well  as  this,  are 
indolently  voluptuous,  a great  part  of  their 
time  being  fpent  lolling  on  filken  fophas, 
while  a train  of  female  (laves,  fcarcely  lefs 
voluptuous,  attend  to  fmg  to  them,  to  fan 
them,  and  to  rub  their  bodies ; an  exercife 
which  the  eafterns  enjoy  with  a fort  of  placid 
extacy,  as  it  promotes  the  circulation  of 
their  languid  blood.  They  likewife  dedi- 
cate many  of  their  hours  to  bathing  in  rofe- 
water,  and  other  baths,  prepared  with  the 
precious  odours  of  the  Ea(l,  to  perfuming 
themfelves  with  coftly  effences,  adorning 
their  perfons,  folicitous  by  every  method 
to  attraft  the  attention,  and  obtain  the 
v - greateft 
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greatefi  (hare  of  the  affe&ion  of  their  Tyrant 
Lord,  Public  amufements  they  have  none, 
as  thefe  would  neceffarily  expofethem  to  be 
feen ; a circumdance,  which,  through  cuf- 
tom,  the  women  themfelves  feem  little  lefs 
afraid  of  than  the  jealous  tyrants  who  con- 
fine them. 

In  the  empire  of  the  Mogul,  the  women 
are  often  called  into  the  apartments  of  the 
men  after  fupper,  where  they  fpend  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening  in  converfation,  in 
regaling  themfelves  with  betel*,  and  with 
lading  the  liquors  of  the  country;  but  in 
thefe  cafes  they  are  condantly  veiled ; and  to 
attempt  to  unveil,  or  even  to  touch  one  of 
them,  would  be  confidered  as  the  greated 
rudenefs;  and  perhaps  punifhedwith  imedi- 
ate  dabbing.  At  court  they  are  frequently 
admitted  into  a gallery,  with  a curtain  before 
them,  through  which,  without  being  feen, 
they  can  fee  and  hear  whatever  pafies.  It 
has  fometimes  happened  that  the  throne 
has  been  occupied  by  a woman,  who  never 


* Betel  is  a root,  which  the  Eafterns  make  ufe  of  as  the  Europeans 
Wo  tobacco;  it  is  chewed  by  all  ranks,  and  by  men,  women,  and 
children. 
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appearing  in  open  court,  iffued  her  imperial 
mandates  from  behind  this  curtain;  like  an 
invifible  being  producing  the  greatefl  effe&s, 
while  the  caufe  of  them  was  wrapt  in  dark- 
nefs  and  obfcurity. 

In  mofl  places  of  the  Levant,  and  at 
Conflantinople,  where  the  inhabitants  dill 
retain  the  manners  of  the  Afiatics,  fond  of 
indolent  amufements,  they  chufe  out  in  the 
evening  a green  fpot,  in  fome  thick  fliade, 
in  which  they  fpread  a carpet;  and  fitting 
down  crofs- legged  together,  men  and  wo- 
men upon  it,  divert  themfelves  with  drink- 
ing coffee  and  fherbet,  while  their  female 
Haves  attend  round  them  to  play,  ling,  or 
dance,  as  they  (hall  direft;  the  miftrefs  or 
lady,  of  the  firft  quality  in  the  party,  often 
leading  the  dance,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
Liana  is  faid  to  have  done  with  her  Nymphs 
on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas.  Eut  though 
women  of  rank,  at  Conflantinople,  may 
lead  off  a dance,  fuch  does  not  feern  to  be 
the  general  practice  of  the  Afiatics,  from 
whom  they  are  defcended.  It  is  true,  the 
Mogul  emperors,  and  fome  of  the  Arabian 
chiefs,  often  make  their  wives  and  concu- 
bines dance  before  them;  but  this  is  not  a 
V°c,  L R vohm- 
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c Hjv  p'  voluntary  aft  of  the  women;  it  is  what  they 
are  obliged  to  do  by  the  command  of  a 
fuperior;  and  when  this  fuperior  retires, 
they  exercife  the  fame  authority  over  their 
own  flaves,  who  are  alfo  obliged  to  dance 
for  the  amufemcnt  of  their  miflreffes. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Surat,  the  Hin- 
doos have  feveral  magnificent  temples ; and 
in  every  temple  are  a number  of  Bramins 
or  priefls,  dedicated  to  the  fervice  oi  the 
god  there  worfhipped.  A part  of  that  ferv- 
ice confifls  in  dancing  on  religious  affemblies, 
and  other  folemn  occasions ; and  thefe 
dances  are  performed  by  young  women,  the 
mofthandfome  and  beautiful  in  the  country 
Thefe  re  fide  in  the  temples,  and  are  by  the 
Bramins  carefully  collected  from  every  place, 
where  they  have  any  influence.  In  order  to 
induce  them  to  enter  into  this  fervice,  bc- 
fides  the  immenfe  rewards  held  out  to  them 
in  the  world  to  come,  they  have  iome  pecu- 
liar privileges  in  this.  They  may  leave  the 
temples  when  they  pleafe;  and  being  ac- 
counted holy,  they  are  then  eagerly  fought 

* When  Mamood  firft  took  the  magnificent  temple  of  Sumnat,  he 
found  there  five  hundred  dancin^ghls,  and  three  hundred  muhcians. 
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after  in  marriage,  and  have  the  preference  in 
this  refpeft  to  all  other  women.  During 
their  refidence  in  fuch  temples,  they  are  en- 
tirely under  the  dire£lion  of  the  Bramins; 
and  it  is  by  many  fuppofed,  that  they  are 
ajfo  entirely  appropriated  to  their  pleafures ; 
but  however  this  be,  they  are  hardly  ever 
allowed,  like  the  other  female  dancers  of 
the  country,  to  perform  for  the  amufement 
of  the  public. 

Besides  thefe  religious  dancers,  there  is 
almoft  in  every  large  city,  companies  of 
dancing  girls,  called  Balliaderes ; who,  in 
the  manner  of  our  drolling  players,  go 
about  for  the  amufement  of  the  public;  and 
may  be  feen  for  a trifle  at  their  common 
exhibitions,  or  will  perform  in  private  to 
any  one  who  will  pay  what  they  demand. 
Thefe  beautiful  girls  are  condantly  followed 
by  an  o-d  deformed  mufician,  who  beats  time 
with  a brazen  indrument,  called  a Tom ; and 
< ontinually  at  every  droke  repeats  the  word 
1 om  with  fuch  vociferation,  that  he  foon 
works  himfelf  into  a kind  of  frenzy;  the 
Balliaderes,  at  the  fame  time  eager  to  pleafe, 
and  intoxicated  with  the  mufic,  and  the 
fmcll  of  the  offences  with  which  they  are 
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iv.  perfumed,  foon  after  begin  to  be  in  the  fame 
^ fltic^.  I lien  dances  are  in  general  expref- 
fi\  e of  the  palhon  of  love;  and  fo  exquifite 
is  then  beauty,  fo  voluptuous  their  figure, 
io  rich  and  ingenioully  contrived  their  drefs, 
that  they  feldom  perform  without  drawing 
together  a numerous  crowd  of  fpe&ators. 

Strolling  female  dancers,  who  live  by 
that  profelfion,  are  not,  however,  peculiar 
to  the  Eaft  Indies;  they  have  of  late  been 
met  with  in  Otaheite,  and  feveral  of  the  ad- 
jacent lllands ; but  befides  their  {[rolling 
dancers  in  Otaheite,  they  have  a dance  cal- 
led Timor adee,  which  the  young  girls  per- 
form, whenever  eight  or  ten  of  them  can 
be  got  together.  In  polite  countries  it  would 
be  reckoned  highly  indecent,  in  thcfe  iflands 
decency  feems  not  yet  to  have  received  a 
name.  But  though  this  diverficn  is  allowed 
to  the  virgin,  it  is  prohibited  to  the  wife; 
who,  from  the  moment  of  marriage,  mull 
abfiain  from  it  for  ever. 

That  fuch  women  as  have  rather  been 
the  outcafls  of  fortune,  and  are  confequently 
obliged  to  exert  themfelves,  in  order  to  gain 
a.  iubfifiencc4  fhould  make  dancing  a pro- 
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feflion,  and  exhibit  their  performances  for 
money,  has  nothing  in  it  extraordinary ; but 
that  both  men  and  women,  who  reckon 
them  Tel  ves  fo  far  above  want,  as  to  be  a- 
ihamed  to  perform  for  hire,  fhould  become 
ftrolling  dancers  from  choice,  in  fome  degree 
excites  our  aflonifhment,  as  being  perfe£tly 
inconfdlent  with  the  ideas  which  we  enter- 
tain in  Europe.  Such,  however,  in  the 
ifland  of  Ulietea,  were  met  with  by  Mr. 
Banks  and  Dr.  Solander;  they  were  the 
grandees  of  the  ifland,  and  travelled  from 
one  part  of  it  to  another,  gratuitoufly  en- 
tertaining all  who  chofe  to  be  fpeftators, 
with  their  Ik  ill  and  dexterity  in  the  art  they 
profeffed. 

From  the  earliefl  ages,  dancing  appears 
to  have  been  either  a religious  or  an  imita- 
tive exercife ; David  danced  before  the  ark 
of  the  Lord,  the  Philiftines  danced  before 
Dagon,  many  of  the  contemporary  nations 
frequently  danced  at  their  folemn  meetings, 
in  their  groves,  and  on  their  high  places  ; 
the  Greeks  danced  at  fome  of  the  feftivals 
celebrated  in  honour  of  their  gods ; the 
Romans  had  a particular  kind  of  dancing 
priefts  called  Salii,  who  were  dedicated  to 
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the  fervice  of  Mars,  and  performed  in  the 
ftreets  on  the  feftivals  facred  to  that  Deity; 
and  the  travellers  of  our  own  times  give  us 
numberlefs  accounts  of  the  dancings  of  the 
lavages  before  their  idols.  So  different, 
however,  are  the  ideas  we  have  formed  of 
religion,  that  we  are  apt  to  confider  dancing 
as  altogether  inconfiftent  with  its  folemnity ; 
but,  perhaps,  thofe  who  thought  otherwise, 
introduced  it  as  a fign  of  gratitude  and 
thankfulnefs,  for  health,  vigour,  and  agility; 
and,  to  fhow  the  gods,  that  they  were  chear- 
ful  and  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
bleffmgs  they  bellowed,  and  under  the  ad- 
miniffration  of  their  government.  Proceed- 
ing from  fuch  fentiments  in  the  worfhippers, 
it  could  not  be  to  the  gods  an  unacceptable 
fervice.  Dancing  has  likewife  been  much 
ufed  in  an  imitative  or  fymbolical  manner. 
The  Indians  dance  their  war-dance,  to  fhew 
the  llrength,  the  agility,  and  ferocity  they 
can  exert  in  battle ; the  women  we  have 
mentioned  dance,  what  may  be  called  their 
love-dance,  in  order  to  excite  that  paffion 
in  the  breads  of  the  fpe&ators ; and  it  is 
only  in  the  polite  countries  of  Europe  that 
we  dance  purely  for  the  fake  of  dancing.  If 
rude  and  barbarous  nations  make  their 
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dances  exprelftve  of  their  employments 
and  their  feelings;  it  is  worth  confidering, 
whether  we  might  not  improve  on  the  plan, 
and  add  fentiment  and  ex  predion  to  what 
we  at  prefent  only  look  upon  as  frolic  and 
amufement. 

• ■ ✓ 

They  have  alfo  in  the  Eaft,  the  amufe- 
ment  of  bathing;  an  amufement  fo  clofely 
interwoven  with  their  religion  as  well 
as  with  their  paftime,  that  we  can  hardly 
fay  to  which  of  them  it  belongs,  In  warm 
countries,  where  cleanlinefs  is  fo  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  the  health  and  fweetnefs  of  the 
body,  as  almoft  to  deferve  a place  among 
the  moral  virtues ; there  is  fcarcely  a reli- 
gious fyftem  into  which  frequent  bathing 
has  not  been  introduced,  as  a ceremony 
without  which  the  gods  would  not  accept 
the  prayers  and  facrifices  of  men;  hence 
both  fexes  are  there  more  accuflomed  to 
bathe,  than  in  colder  ones  where  religion 
has  not  enjoined  any  fuch  duty.  But  there 
are  in  the  Eaft  other  caufes,  which  perhaps 
even  more  forcibly  prompt  to  the  ufe  of  the 
bath  than  religion  itfelf.  The  firft  is  incli- 
nation, which  mud  operate  in  the  ftrongeft 
manner  in  climates  fparingly  fupplied  with 
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water,  and  fcorched  by  a vertical  fun.  The 
fecond  is  the  love  of  liberty.  Every  bathing- 
place  fet  apart  for  the  ufe  of  the  women  is 
a kind  of  public  rendezvous,  where  the  fex 
in  general  meet  to  talk  over  the  news,  the 
fcandal,  and  the  fafhions;  a facred  afylum, 
where  no  man  dare  enter,  and  where  wo- 
men are  confequently  free  from  the  tyranny 
ol  their  hufbands  and  guardians;  on  thefe 
accounts,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  bathing 
is  fo  much  pra&ifed  by  the  fair  fex  in  the 
Eaft,  who  have  hardly  any  other  liberty 
than  that  which  they  enjoy  on  this  occafion. 

W e have  already  mentioned  the  indeli- 
cate manner  in  which  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans of  both  fexes  bathed  promifcuoufly 
together.  T o this  indelicacy  we  (hall  oppofe 
the  praftice  of  the  Turkifh  Ladies  at  Adri- 
anople,  as  related  by  lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague.  “ I went,  fays  fhe,  to  the  bag- 
“ nio  about  ten  o'clock;  it  was  already  full 
“ of  women,  I was  in  my  travelling  habit, 
“ which  is  a riding-drefs,  and  certainly  ap- 
“ peared  very  extraordinary  to  them,  yet 
“ there  was  not  one  of  them  that  fhewed 
“ the  lea  ft  furprife  or  impertinent  curiofity,  • 
M but  received  me  with  all  the  obliging 
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civility  poflible.  I know  no  European 
6i  court  where  the  ladies  would  have  behaved 

1 

“ themfelves  in  fo  polite  a manner  to  fuch 
“ a dranger:  I believe  there  were  two  hun- 
“ dred  women,  and  yet  none  of  thofe  dif- 
“ da  inful  fmiles  and  fatirical  whifpers  that 
“ never  fail  in  our  alfemblies*  when  any  body 
“ appears  that  is  not  d re  fled  exactly  in  the 
“ fafliion;  they  repeated  over  and  over  to 
“ me*  charming,  very  charming ; the  firft 
“ fophas  were  covered  with  cufhions  and 
“ rich  carpets*  on  which  fat  the  ladies,  and 
“ on  the  fecond  their  (laves,  behind  them, 
“ but  without  any  didin&ion  of  rank  by 
“ their  drefs,  all  being  in  the  ftate  of  nature; 
“ that  is,  in  plain  Englifh,  dark  naked*  with- 
“ out  any  beauty  or  defeat  concealed ; yet 
“ there  was  not  the  lead  wanton  fmile,  or 
" immoded  gedure  among  them.  They 
“ walked  and  moved  with  the  fame  majedic 
“ grace  which  Milton  defcribes  our  general 


“ mother  with;  there  were  many  among 
them  as  exaftly  proportioned  as  ever  any 
goddefs  was  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  a 
“ Guido  or  a Titian-— and  mod  of  their* 
“ (kins  (hiningly  white,  only  adorned  by 
their  beautiful  hair  divided  into  many 
" treffes>  hanging  on  their  (houlders, 
\ o l»  I»  S ‘‘braided 
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Cf  braided,  either  with  pearl  or  ribbon, 
ff  perfectly  reprefenting  the  figures  of  the 
<c  graces. 

<f  I was  here  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a 
“ reflection  I have  often  made,  that  if  it 
££  were  a fafhion  to  go  naked,  the  face  would 
ef  hardly  be  obferved.  I perceived  that  the 
st  ladies  of  the  mod  delicate  fkin  and  fined 
“ diapes,  had  the  greated  m&re  of  my  admi- 
<£  ration,  though  their  faces  were  fometimes 
“ lefs  beautiful  than  thofe  of  their  compani- 
i£  ons ; to  tell  you  the  truth,  I had  wickednefs 
Cf  enough  to  with  fecretly  that  Mr.  Gervais 
ef  could  have  been  there  invifible-  I fancy 
ec  it  would  have  much  improved  his  art,  to 
££  fee  fo  many  fine  women  naked,  in  different 
“ podures,  fome  in  converfation,  fome  work- 
££  ing,  others  drinking  coffee  or  fherbet;  and 
e£  many,  negligently  lying  on  their  cufhions, 
tf£  while  their  Haves  (generally  pretty  girls 
££  of  feventeen  or  eighteen)  were  employed 
££  in  braiding  their  hair  infeveral  pretty  fan- 
“ cies. — 1 They  generally  take  this  diverfion 
C£  once  a week,  and  day  there  at  lead  four 
££  or  five  hours  without  getting  cold,  by  im- 
££  mediate  comir  ut  of  the  hot  bath  into 
££  the  cool  room.— -I  was  charmed  with  their 
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“ civility  and  beauty,  and  fliould  have  been 
“ very  glad  to  pafs  more  time  with  them, 
“ but  was  in  hafte  to  fee  the  ruins  of  Jufti- 
“ nian’s  church,  which  did  not  afford  me  fo 
“ agreeable  a profpecl  as  I had  left,  being 
little  more  than  a heap  of  ftones.3> 

The  favages  in  America  frequently  allot 
to  their  women  tafks  which  may  be  more 
properly  denominated  flavery  than  employ- 
ment ; but  as  we  (hall  have  occafion  to 

9 i 

mention  thefe  afterward,  we  at  prefent  only 
obferve  in  general,  that  as  foon  as  the  fnow 
is  melted,  the  American  women  affemble  in 
the  fields,  and  fcratch  over  the  furface  of 
the  ground  with  flicks  made  on  purpofe; 
after  which  they  fow  their  maize  or  what- 
ever grain  they  mean  to  cultivate.  In  the 

harveft,  the  men  fometimes  condefcend  to 

* 

help  them  to  gather  in  the  crop,  but  fuch 
help  isconfidered  as  a favour  which  the  wo- 
men have  no  right  to  demand;  and  which 
the  men  feldom  mean  to  grant  them.  As 
opulence  and  idlenefs  muff  confpire  to  give 
birth  to  fportive  amufements  ; we  are  not  to 
wonder  that  the  American  women  are  not 
acquainted  with  them;  their  time,  therefore, 
is  not  fpent  in  gazing  on  ofientatious  fliows, 
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in  fluttering  among  giddy  company,  nor  is 
it  felonioufly  ftolen  from  them  by  the  delu- 
five  hopes  of  a gaming  table ; but  for  all 
this,  they  are  not  entirely  deftitute  of  re- 
creation, in  which  they  blend  the  ufeful  and 
the  amufmg  together.  They  paint  little 
cups  of  wood,  embroider  the  fkins  of  roe- 
bucks, dye  porcupines  briflles,  and  work 
them  into  various  figures  upon  flippers  and 
bafkets ; difplaying  upon  the  whole,  a tafle 
and  ingenuity  which  do  credit  to  the  rude 
and  unlettered  mind. 

As  the  amufements  of  women  have  been 
but  few,  and  their  employments  little  diver- 
fified  in  the  countries  we  have  already  fur- 
veyed,  we  now  proceed  to  take  a view  of 
Europe;  where,  though  we  may  not  perhaps 
be  able  to  find  the  feene  of  female  employ- 
ments enlarged  according  to  our  wifhes,  we 
{hall  at  lead  find  a long  and  ample  lifi.  of 
female  diverfions  and  amufements.— If  by 
employment  we  underhand  being  occupied 
in  fuch  things  as  are  ufeful  to  fociety,  in 
that  cafe,  women  of  rank  and  quality,  in  rnoft 
of  the  polite  countries  of  Europe,  may  be 
ffruck  entirely  out,  as  having  no  employ- 
ment at  all  ; and  fhould  we  even  admit 
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works  of  fancy  and  tafte  into  our  lift  of 
ufeful  employments,  fuch  is  the  love  of 
diffipation,  that  even  few  of  thefe  are  at 
prefent  executed  by  ladies  of  falhion.  De- 
lcending  from  the  molt  elevated  ranks  of 
female  life,  to  thofe  placed  in  a middle  Ra- 
tion, who  neither  have  reafon  to  be  uplifted 
with  the  pride  of  wealth,  made  giddy  with 
the  glare  of  preferment,  nor  depreffed  by 
the  pinching  hand  of  poverty;  fuch  we 
Ihould  naturally  expect  to  find  employed  fo 
as  to  be  ufeful  to  themfelves  and  to  their 
families ; and  fuch,  we  could  heartily  wiffi 
the  impartiality  of  hiftorians  would  allow 
us  to  paint  them.  But  even  in  this  moft 
eligible  of  all  human  conditions,  where  their 
time  is  not  devoured  by  the  giddy  vortex  of 
pomp  and  ceremony,  where  it  is  not  wrefted 
from  them  by  the  labours  neceffary  to  pro- 
cure daily  bread;  to  what  is  it  dedicated  ? 
feldom!  wc  are  afraid,  to  ufeful  purpofes  ; 
but,  rather  to  copying  the  examples  of  the 
fuperior  ranks,  and  to  gadding  abroad  after 
every  fafhionable  folly  and  amufement.  Nor 
in  faying  this  have  we  a6led  the  part  of  Re- 
claimers; the  portrait  we  have  drawn  is  only 
too  faithful  a reprefentation  of  the  times, 
and  naturally  points  out  to  us  that  we  are 
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to  look  for  the  ufeful  and  the  beneficial,  only 
among  fuch  women  as  are  obliged  to  gain  a 
fubfiftence  for  themfelves,  and  perhaps  for 
their  children,  by  their  own  induftry. 

But  to  return  to  our  ladies  of  rank  and 
fafhion,  there  are  dill  feveral  to  be  found 
among  them,  who  bellow  no  inconfiderable 
ft  are  of  time  and  attention  on  the  concerns 
of  their  families,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
fine  arts.  To  run  through  the  long  and  va- 
ried lift  of  occupations,  in  which  women  of 
the  middling  and  low7er  conditions  of  life 
employ  themfelves,  for  pleafure,  or  for  pro- 
fit, would  be  tedious  to  our  female  readers, 
who  know  them  much  better  than  we  do ; 
we  (hall  therefore  only  obferve  in  general, 
that,  in  all  the  polite  countries  of  Europe, 
the  proper  office  of  women  of  middling 
fortune  is  the  care,  infpe£lion,  and  manage- 
ment of  every  thing  belonging  to  the  family, 
while  that  of  the  men  is  to  provide  by  their 
labour  and  induftry  what  the  women  are  to 
manage  with  care  and  frugality.  When  we 
defcend  to  the  lower  and  more  ufeful  daffies 
of  women,  who  not  having  been  call  into 
the  lap  of  fortune,  are  obliged  to  work  that 
they  may  live;  we  find  their  employments 
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various  and  extenfive.  Mod  of  the  manu- 
fa&ures  in  Europe,  which  do  not  depend  fo 
much  upon  flrength  as  upon  delicacy,  are 
in  a great  meafure  carried  on  by  women, 
and  many  of  thofe  which  are  even  of  a 
rougher  kind,  receive  a laft  polifh  from  their 
loiter  touch.  It  is  to  their  patient  induftry 
and  unwearied  application  that  we  owe  our 
finell:  linens,  cambrics,  and  lawns;  it  is  to 
them  alfo  that  we  are  indebted  for  a great 
part  of  our  gold  and  filver  laces,  our  em- 
broideries, and  a variety  of  other  works  of 
tafte  and  elegance,  too  tedious  to  mention. 
Another  part  of  them,  employ  themfelves 
in  afiifling  the  hufbandman  in  a variety  of 
the  lefs  laborious  branches  of  agriculture; 
and,  not  a few  there  are,  who  even  toil  in 
reaping  and  gathering  in  the  harveft:  but 
what  we  ought  to  value  above  every  thin?-, 
is  that  cleannefs,  which  by  their  means  we 
enjoy  in  our  houfes  and  cloaths;  benefits 
which  we  could  hardly,  or  at  lead,  auk* 
wardly,  procure  for  ourfelves. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  fcrange,  that 
in  defcnbing  the  various  employments  of 
women,  we  have  not  hitherto  mentioned 
hat  which  of  all  others  is  their  mofl  natural 
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and  common  office,  the  nurfing  and  bring- 
ing up  of  children;  a fubje6t  which  we 
referved  entirely  for  this  placid  that  we 
might  not  be  under  the  neceffity  of  fo  fre- 
quent a repetition,  as  we  Ihould  have  been 
otherwife  led  to  by  its  occuring  in  every 
period,  and  in  every  country  we  have  had 
occahon  to  mention. 

\ 

The  rnoft  tender  care  and  anxious  foli- 
citude  for  their  infant  offspring,  is  an  innate 
idea  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  the  ani- 
mal creation,  much  more  ftrongly  imprinted 
on  the  minds  of  females  than  of  males.  A 
wife  inftitution  of  Providence,  for  which 
various  reafons  will  eafily  occur  to  the  in- 
telligent reader,  and  which  we  need  not 
therefore  take  the  trouble  of  pointing  out. 

A moderate  attention  to  the  nature 
and  oeconomy  of  the  brute  animals  will  con- 
vince us,  that  the  care  of  their  young  arifes 
from  this  innate  principle,  and  is  not  the 
effe£l  of  reafoning ; but  we  lhall  be  ftill  more 
convinced  of  this,  if  we  attentively  confider 
the  females  of  the  human  genus,  in  favage 
and  in  civil  life;  a confideration  which  will 
Uniformly  point  out  to  us,  that  this  innate 
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care  and  anxious  folicitude,  diminifh  gradu- 
ally, in  proportion  as  women  advance  more 
toward  that  perfection,  or  rather  imper- 
fection of  politenefs ; where  folly,  fafhion, 
and  the  love  of  pleafure,  fo  much  engrofs 
the  affeCtions,  as  in  moft  cafes  greatly  to 
weaken,  and  in  fome  totally  to  obliterate, 
a paflion  hardly  lefs  natural  than  that  of 
felf-prefervation. 

That  women  were,  as  well  as  other  ani- 
mals, intended  by  nature  to  nurfe  and  bring 
up  their  own  children,  is  a truth  which  we 
piefume  nobody  will  deny;  hence  rigid  phi- 
losophers, in  dogmatizing  on  this  fubjeCt, 
have  frequently  branded  fuch  of  the  fex  as 
did  otherwife,  with  every  indignat  epithet  • 
nevei  conhdenng  that  ill-humour,  particu- 
larly when  exerted  againft  a woman,  feldom 
ferves  to  reclaim  ; nor,  that  nature  in  many 
cafes  feems  to  have  left  fomething  for  art  to 
improve  upon.  Inftead  therefore  of  excla- 
mation, let  us  view  this  matter  impartially, 
and  we  (hall  find,  that  nature  gave  to  horfes 
tails:  convenience  direCfs  us  to  cut  them: 
fhe  gave  to  men  hair  and  beards,  but  we 
reckon  it  no  crime  to  crop  the  one  and  fhavc 
the  other:  fhe  gave  to  women  breads,  and 
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CHx£P'  farnifhed  them  with  milk,  but  that  they 
Should  be  thereby  condantly  obliged  to  buc- 
kle then  children,  would  be  almoll  as  whim- 
Ii cal  as  that  we  fhould  be  obliged  to  let  our 
hair  and  our  beards  remain  in  a date  of  na- 
ture; elpecially  as  it  now  appears,  by  many 
repeated  trials,  that  children  can  in  fome 
cafes  be  brought  up  better  by  the  milk  of 
another  woman  than  by  that  of  the  mother, 
and  that  they  frequently  do  exceedingly  well 
without  any  milk  at  all.  Every  thing  elle 
therefore  being  equal,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
there  is  no  fuch  preference  due  to  the  milk 
of  the  mother,  as  phyficians  and  philofo- 
phers  would  willingly  make  us  believe;  nor 
can  they  from  experience,  the  only  fure 
guide  in  Inch  enquiries,  deduce  any  fuch 
inference.  All  young  animals,  we  imagine, 
may  naturally  thrive  bed  upon  the  milk  of 
animals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  but  to  carry 
this  idea  to  individuals,  is  giving  a limitted 
and  narrow  view  of  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  we  might  almod  with  an  equal  degree 
of  credibilty  fuppofe,  that  a young  plant 
could  no  where  grow  fo  well  as  in  the  fame 
hot-bed  which  nourifhed  its  parent,  as  that 
a child  could  not  thrive  as  well  by  the  milk 
of  any  healthful  woman,,  as  by  that  of  its 
mother.  * To 
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To  fuppofe,  therefore,  that  a child  does  c IT  A p. 
not  equally  thrive  by  good  milk  from  any 
other  perfon,  is  efkiblifhing  a fpecific  quality 
in  the  milk  of  every  mother,  adapted  to  the 
conftitution  of  her  own  child  only  ; and  put- 
ting the  important  bufinefs  of  rearing  child- 
ren on  fuch  a footing,  that  when  the  mother 
chances  to  die,  the  poor  infant  mult  either 
expire  foon  after,  or,  at  belt,  live  a feeble 
monument  of  improper  nourifhment;  andfo 
perpetually  point  out  a blunder  in  the  confti- 
tution  of  nature.  Nor  do  the  young  of  the 
human  fpecies  only,  thrive  equally  on  the 
milk  ol  the  Ipecies;  it  is  the  fame  with  the 
young  of  all  other  animals ; at  lealt  of  the 
domeftic  animals  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. The  calf  and  the  lamb  do  juft  as 
well  when  they  fuck  another  cow  or  ewe,  as 
when  they  fuck  the  dam  which  brought 
them  forth ; provided  the  animals  be  health- 
ful, and  the  quantity  ol  milk  fufficient  to 
maintain  the  young  ones  committed  to  their 
care ; nay,  we  have  never,  in  fome  of  the 
belt  bleeding  counties  of  England,  been  able 
to  obferve  any  difference,  if  they  had  plenty 
of  milk,  whether  they  fucked  it  from  the 
mother  or  drunk  it  from  a pail. 
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From  thefe  obfcrvations  it  appears,  that 
what  has  hitherto  been  alleged  of  the  mo* 
ther’s  milk  being  the  only  proper  nourifh- 
ment  for  her  own  child,  has  been  the  mere 
vifion  of  theory,  and  not  the  refult  of  expe- 
rience, We  would  not,  however,  on  this 
account,  endeavour  to  dilfuade  women  from 
the  moft  endearing  tafk  of  nurfing;  we  per* 
fuade  ourfelves,  that  it  is  in  moft  cafes  their 
duty  ; and  if  their  minds  are  not  corrupted 
by  purfuits  lefs  natural,  we  flatter  ourfelves, 
that,  in  all  cafes,  they  will  find  it  their 
greateft  pleafnre;  efpecially  when  they  con* 
fider,  that  by  fo  doing  they  have  the  pledges 
of  their  connubial  love  conftantly  under 
their  own  care  and  dire6lion;  whereby  they 
are  fafe  from  the  feverity,  careleffnefs,  and 
inattention  of  the  female  mercenary,  who 
is  but  feldom  one  of  the  belt  oi  her  fex; 
fuch  being,  with  diflic ulty,  prevailed  upon 
to  quit  the  care  of  her  own  infant,  for  the 
fake  of  money,  unlefs  urged  to  it  by  lawlefsj 
neceflity. 


There  are  a variety  of  other  arguments, 
which  offer  themfelves  in  favour  of  this 
praftice;  but  as  they  have  been  lo  frequently 
muftered,  by  almoft  every  author  who  has 
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wrote  on  nurfing,  we  Ihall  not  now  intrude  cfyAP* 
them  on  our  fair  readers.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever,  quit  the  fubjeft,  without  making  one 
obfervation,  which  we  do  not  recollet i to 
have  met  with.  In  every  place,  where  the 
praftice  of  giving  out  children  to  nurfe  is 
common,  the  hate  is  thereby  a confiderable 
lofer;  becaufe  it  is  the  idle  and  wealthy  only 
who  can  afford  to  give  them  out,  and  the 
poor  only  who  are  obliged  to  take  them  in ; 
whence  it  evidently  follows,  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  children  of  the  rich  is  increafed,  jj. 
and  that  of  the  poor  decreafed;  for  a wo- 
man, who  fends  her  child  to  nurfe  as  foon 
as  it  is  born,  has,  or  may  have,  a child  every 
year;  whereas  fhe,  who,  after  having  fuck- 
led  her  own  child,  is  obliged  to  take  in  ano- 
ther, cannot  again  bring  forth  a child  in  lefs 
than  twenty-feven  months,  or  perhaps  three 
years.  But  a ffate  is  not  fo  much  enriched 
by  the  children  of  wealthy  and  independent 
parents,  as  by  thofe  of  the  poor;  becaufe  the 
number  required  to  govern  anddire£l  are  few, 
in  proportion  to  thofe  who  are  to  be  governed 
and  direffed.  May  not  this  be  one  of  the 
caufes,  why  Great  Britain  fends  abroad  fo 
many  poor  young  gentlemen,  refolutely  de- 
termined to  be  rich?  May  it  not  alfo  be  one 
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civ A P*  of  the  caufes;  why,  at  home,  fhe  is  fome- 
times  at  a lofs  for  labourers,  and  often  for 
able-bodied  men  to  man  her  fleets  and  recruit 
he  i ai  mies  ? Tvlay  it  not,  m time,  produce 
fuch  an  increafe  of  children  to  the  rich,  and 
lo  much  decieafe  thole  of  the  poor,  that  we 
may  become  like  the  Spaniards?  almoft  all 
gentlemen;  too  proud  to  work,  and  too 
poor  to  be  idle. 


W ere  we  to  judge  from  analogy,  whether 
e\ery  woman  fhould  nurfe  her  own  children, 
\vxe  (hould  And  it  to  be  a duty  from  which 
fhe  could  hardly  exempt  herfelf;  as  almoft 
the  whole  of  the  birds  and  the  beafts  per- 
form this  talk  to  their  own  young*.  Were 
we  to  judge  from  the  hiftory  of  man,  we 
fhould  find,  that  in  almoft  all  nations  it  has 
been  the  common  practice;  though  to  that 
prafiice,  like  all  other  general  rules,  there 
have  been  many  exceptions.  We  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  the  wives  and  concubines 


The  Ofh  ich  and  the  Cuckow  do  not  hatch  their  cogs,  nor  take 
care  of  their  young.  The  Oftrich  lays  her  eggs  in  the  fand,  and 
t.itj  are  hatched  by  the  fun  The  Cuckow  lays  them  in  the  nefl  of 
another  bird,  who,  miftaking  them  fer  her  own,  hatches  them,  and 
rears  the  young. 
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of  the  patriarchs  conftantly  fuckled  their 
own  children;  the  fame  cuffom  obtained 
among  the  Egyptians,  the  Canaanites,  the 
Scythians,  the  Medes  and  Perfians;  and  it 
invariably  takes  place  at  this  day  in  every 
nation,  where  culture  has  not  degenerated 
into  vice,  and  where  the  voice  of  nature  is 
llronger  than  that  of  pleafure. 

What  at  firft  gave  rife  to  the  cuflom  of 
one  woman  fuckling  the  chi'd  of  another, 
muff  have  been  the  death  or  ficknefs  of  the 
mother.  Indolence  taking  the  hint  from 
this,  and  willing  to  be  excufed  from  the  toil 
of  tending  and  fuckling,  devolved  the  im- 
poitant  o bices  on  Oaves  and  mercenaries. 
When,  or  where,  this  praftice  firft  crept  into 
the  world,  hiftory  has  not  informed  us;  we 
d i [cover  it,  however,  to  have  been  pretty 
general,  during  many  of  the  moft  flourifh- 
mg  ages  of  the  Grecian  ftates.  Nations  and 
provinces  are  often  diftinguifhed  for  feme 
pi  eductions  of  their  foil,  or  qualification 
oi  their  inhabitants;  the  Spartan  matrons 
had  acquired  the  glory  of  being  famous  for 
nurfmg;  they  laid  afide  the  ufe  of  fwaddlino-. 
bands;  a cuflom  which  had  prevailed  from 
the  remoteft  antiquity;  they  ufed  children 
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• to  eat  every  fort  of  food ; taught  them  not 
to  be  afraid  when  alone,  or  in  the  dark ; and 
to  relinquifh  thofe  peevifh  and  fretful  hu- 
mours, which  often  render  them  fo  trouble- 
fome  and  difagreeable.  On  thefe  accounts, 
Spartan  nurfes  were  eagerly  fought  after, 
and  hired  by  Rich  as  could  afford  them,  into 
all  the  other  Rates  of  Greece.  Several  of 
the  moR  eminent  warriors  and  Ratefmen  glo- 
ried in  having  been  nurfed  by  the  matrons 
of  Sparta.  As  the  Romans  imitated  the 
Greeks  in  almoR  all  their  manners  and  cuf- 
toms,  as  they  became  more  alive  to  the 
feelings  of  luxury,  and  lefs  to  thofe  of  na- 
ture, they  copied  them  alfo,  in  giving  their 
infants  to  be  fuckled  and  taken  care  of  by 
Raves  and  hired  nurfes,  while  they  them- 
felves  rioted  in  all  the  pomp  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  richeR  and  moR  extravagant 
city  in  the  world. 

W hen  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North 
fent  out  fwarms  of  barbarians  into  the  em- 
pire of  Rome,  they  overturned  not  only  the 
whole  fyRem  of  Roman  government,  but 
alfo  that  of  luxury  and  of  pleafure.  Thefe 
being  dilfipated,  nature  relumed  her  feel- 
ings, and  inRigated  the  women  again  to 
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apply  themfelves  to  the  tafk  of  fuckling  and 
rearing  their  own  children.  Several  centu- 
ries  elapfed  amidft  the  depopulations  of  war, 
and  marked  by  ferocity  of  manners  ; when 
thefe  gave  place  to  the  arts  of  peace  and 
cultivation,  luxury,  and  the  love  of  pleafure, 
began  to  creep  in  again,  and  women  refumed 
the  pra&ice  of  putting  their  children  to 
nurie,  that  they  might  have  more  time  to 
beflow  upon  pleafure  and  amufement.  The 
French  and  Italians,  who  have  always  taken 
the  lead  in  fafhion,  fet  the  fir  ft  example  ; 
they  were  foon  followed  by  the  Britifh, 
and  other  neighbouring  nations,  with  fiich 
exaclnefs,  that,  at  prefent,  there  is  fcarcely 
to  be  found  in  Europe,  a woman  of  family 
and  fafhion  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
nurling  her  own  child;  but  happy  were  it, 
if  the  contagion  ended  among  thefe,  and  did 
not  fpread  itfelf  to  the  middling  ranks  of 
life  ; who,  fond  of  imitating  their  fuperiors, 
relinquifh  likewife  the  tafk  of  nurfing,  on 
\anous  pretenfions,  that,  like  thofe  fuperi- 
ors, they  may  dedicate  themfelves  more 
freely  to  the  rage  of  pleafure. 

Such  are  the  prefent  employments  of  the 
lex;  but  employment  is  not  the  mode  of  the 
Yol.  L U 
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times.  In  all  the  polite  countries  of  Europe, 
women  of  rank  and  fafhion,  as  well  as  thofe 
in  middling  circumftances,  with  a large  por- 
tion of  idle  time  upon  their  hands,  with  an 
almofl  irrefiftable  inclination  to  pleafure  in 
whatever  form  it  offers  itfelf,  are  more  often 
to  be  met  with  at  the  fhrine  of  amufement 
than  of  induftry:  and  hence  it  has  been 
commonly  obferved,  that  wherever  there  is 
a fhow,  an  entertainment,  or  a crowd,  the 
women  are  more  numerous  than  the  men: 
But  theatrical  entertainments  of  all  kinds; 
balls,  affemblies,  operas,  ridottos,  and  re- 
views, feem  to  be  the  feenes  of  their  peculiar 
delight ; becaufe,  at  thefe,  they  can  indulge 
their  natural  propenfity  for  fhow  and  often- 
tation.  Riding,  walking,  failing,  and,  in 
fome  countries  of  Europe,  even  fkaiting, 
and  being  drawn  on  the  ice  in  fledges,  are 
female  amufements.  Befides  thefe,  and 
many  others  too  tedious  to  mention,  the 
women  of  fafhion,  in  mofl  parts  of  Europe, 
fpend  a great  part  of  their  time  in  receiving 
and  returning  vifits;  and  in  fome  of  the 
politer  nations,  modern  vifiting  is  not  {pend- 
ing a focial  hour  together;  it  confifls  only 
in  her  ladyfhip  ordering  her  coachman  to 
drive  to  the  doors  of  fo  many  of  her  ac- 
quaintances, 
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quaintances,  and  her  footman,  at  each  of 
them,  to  give  in  a card  with  her  name,  while 
the  lady  of  the  houfe,  though,  in  the  polite 
phrafe,  not  at  home , is  looking  through  the 
window  all  the  while  to  fee  what  paffes ; and 
in  fome  convenient  time  after  returns  the 
vifit,  and  is  fure  to  be  received  in  the  fame 
manner. 

But  of  all  the  happy  inventions  dif- 
covered  by  modern  ingenuity  for  killing 
time,  card- playing  is  juflly  entitled  to  the 
preference ; with  an  immoderate  itch  for 
this  amufement,  both  fexes,  and  all  ranks 
and  degrees  of  people,  are  deeply  infe6ied; 
particularly  indolent  clergy  and  women, 
who,  having  little  to  do,  dedicate  them- 
felves  fo  alliduoully  to  gaming,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  they  live  to 
play,  or  play  to  live.  To  cards,  when  made 
ufe  of  only  to  unbend  the  mind  fatigued 
with  fludy,  or  to  pafs  away  an  idle  hour, 
we  have  no  objeftion,  nor  do  we  flatter  our- 
felves,  that  any  thing  we  can  fay  on  the 
fubjeft  will,  in  the  lead,  influence  the  con- 
duft  of  fuch  as  are  habituated  to  them.  We 
would  only,  therefore,  as  we  pafs  along, 
recommend  to  the  miniflers  of  religion,  to 
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fet  a watch  over  their  tongues,  while  playing 
with  bad  fuccefs,  for  an  unguarded  oath,  or 
a few  filly  exclamations  at  a card  table,  may 
do  more  hurt  to  religion  and  their  chara&er, 
than  they  can  ever  repair  by  the  mod  exem- 
plary lives,  and  the  molt  elegant  orations. 
To  the  fair,  to  the  lovely  virgins  of  this 
favourite  ifland,  when  thus  engaged,  we 
would  recommend  the  ftri&eft  care  of  their 
temper,  left  fomething  ftiould  efcape  from 
their  lips,  that  may  belie  the  foft,  the  be- 
witching appearance,  with  which  nature  has 
painted  their  exterior  forms. 

T o the  female  diverfions  and  amufements 
now  mentioned,  we  might  add  many  more; 
but  as  a bare  recital  of  names,  makes  a dry 
and  unentertaining  page,  and  as  a defcrip- 
tion  of  each  would  be  tedious  and  infipid, 
we  (hall  only  obferve,  in  general,  that  fuch 
is  human,  and  particularly  female  nature, 
when  tutored  by  European  art,  that  it  con- 
ftantly  {hews  a greater  proclivity  to  the  gay 
and  the  amufive,  than  to  the  fober  and  ufe- 
ful  fcenes  of  life ; and  loves  better  to  fport 
away  time  amidft  the  flowers  that  ftrow  the 
path  of  pleafure,  than  to  be  entangled  a- 
jnong  the  briars  and  thorns  which  perplex 
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the  path  of  care.  But  notwithftanding  this, 
we  mull:  do  juliice  to  the  fex,  in  averting, 
that  as  their  attachments  are  always  jftronger 
than  thofe  of  the  men,  fuch  of  them  as  at- 
tach themfelves  to  ceconomy  and  indufiry, 
purfue  their  plan  with  a more  heady  and  in- 
flexible conftancy;  arid  are  neither  to  be 
tempted  to  deviate  from  it  by  the  hope  of 
pleafure,  nor  the  fear  of  pain. 
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Of  the  Treatment , Condition , Advantages, 
and  DiJ advantages  of  Women,  in  favage 
and  civil  Life . 

CHVAP‘  T^HERE  is  in  the  fate  of  women  fome- 
-L  thing  exceedingly  fmgular;  they  have 
lh°thehtS  at  periods,  and  almoft  in  all  countries, 
condition  been,  by  our  fex,  conftantly  oppreffed  and 
of  women.  a(jorecp  And  what  renders  their  cafe  ftill 

more  extraordinary,  is,  that  we  have  not 
oppreffed,  becaufe  we  hated,  but  becaufe 
we  loved  them.  We  have  not  in  Afia  and 
Africa  confined  them ; becaufe,  like  the  lion 
and  the  tyger,  we  were  afraid  oi  their  depre- 
' dations ; but  becaufe  we  were  unwilling  that 
any  body  fhould  (hare  with  us  the  pleafure 
and  enjoyment  of  their  company.  We  have 
not  in  Europe  affumed  almoft  the  foie  ma- 
nagement of  affairs,  becaufe  we  were  afraid 
that  they  would  manage  them  to  our  preju- 
dice, but  only  to  fave  them  the  tiouble  of 
thought  and  labour,  and  to  enable  them  to 
live  in  cafe  and  elegance. 
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Is  their  fate  hard,  in  Aha,  Africa,  and  Eu- 
rope, it  is  flill  more  fo  in  America;  there,  they 
have  not  attained  confequence  enough  even 
to  merit  confinement,  as  in  Aha  and  Africa; 
and  far  lefs,  to  merit  that  exemption  from  la- 
bour and  perpetual  guardianfhip,  by  which, 
in  Europe,  they  are  complimented  and  chain- 
ed. As  flrength  and  courage  are  in  favage  life 
the  only  means  of  attaining  to  power  and 
diflin&ion,  fo  weaknefs  and  timidity  are  the 
certain  paths  to  flavery  and  oppreflion*  On 
this  account,  we  fhall  almofl  conflantly  find 
women  among  favages  condemned  to  every 
fpecies  of  fervile,  or  rather,  of  flavifh  drud- 
gery; and  fhall  as  conftantly  find  them 
emerging  from  this  date,  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion as  we  find  the  men  emerging  from 
ignorance  and  brutality ; the  rank,  therefore, 
and  condition,  in  which  we  find  women  in 
any  country,  mark  out  to  us  with  the  great  - 
eft  precifion,  the  exa6l  point  in  the  fcale  of 
civil  fociety,  to  which  the  people  of  fuch 
country  have  arrived;  and  w*  ere  their  hiflory 
entirely  filent  on  every  other  fubjeft,  and 
only  mentioned  the  manner  in  which  they 
treated  their  women,  we  would,  from  thence, 
be  enabled  to  form  a tolerable  judgment  of 
the  barbarity,  or  culture  of  their  manners. 

The 
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The  rude  and  uncultivated  part  of 
mankind,  naturally  confider  ftrength  as 
giving  an  unlimited  right  to  whatever  it 
can  take  poffeflion  of.  This  idea,  the 
favage  derives,  not  only  from  ail  his 
neighbours,  but  alfo  from  his  attention 
to  the  beads  of  the  held,  and  the  birds  of 
the  air;  every  one  of  which  appropriates 
to  itfelf,  whatever  it  can  take  from  a weaker 
being  of  its  own,  or  of  any  other  fpecies  ; 
and  from  this  fource  arifes  the  barbarous  cuf- 
tom  of  enflaving  and  treating  with  feverity, 
that  fex  which  nature  had  formed  with  a 
beauty  and  tendernefs  fuhicient  to  footh  us 
into  fofter  behaviour.  But  though  among 
people  of  favage  and  uncultivated  manners, 
this  natural  weaknefs  of  the  fex  has  fubje&ed 
them  to  almoft  every  fpecies  of  indignity, 
among  the  civil  and  polite,  it  has  had  a very 
different  effeft;  thefe,  difdainingto  take  the 
advantage  of  weaknefs,  and  rather  confider- 
ing  it  as  intitlcd  to  their  proteflion  and  in- 
dulgence, have  from  generofity  of  principle, 
raifed  women  to  a rank  and  condition,  in 
many  cafes  fuperior  even  to  that  enjoyed 
by  themfelves;  but  as  we  fhall  have  occafion 
afterwards  to  mention  the  reafons  why  the 
fex  are  ill  treated,  we  fhall  at  prefent  proceed 
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to  take  a view  of  their  progrefs  from  flavery 
to  freedom,  and  to  mark  the  various  caufes 
which  have  more  or  lefs  accelerated  or  re- 
tarded that  progrefs^ 

This  enquiry  we  (hall  begin  with  the 
condition  of  women  among  the  ancient  pa- 
triarchs, a condition  which  appears  to  have 
been  but  extremely  indifferent.  When  Abra- 
ham entertained  the  angels  fent  to  denounce 
the  definition  of  Sodom,  he  feems  to  have 
treated  his  wife  as  a menial  fervant : tc  Make 
“ ready  quickly,”  faid  he  to  her,  “ three 
tc  meafures  of  fine  meal,  knead  it,  and  make 
" cakes  on  the  hearth.”  And  from  the  fe- 
quel  of  the  ffory  it  is  plain,  that  flie  was  not 
admitted  to  partake  of  the  entertainment  fhe 
had  dreffed:'  In  ages  fo  remote  as  thefe  we 
are  now  confidering,  the  imperfet  and  mu- 
tilated accounts  from  which  alone  we  can 
draw  any  information,  fomerunes  relate  in- 
cidents which  have  fo  little  refcmblance  to 
the  manners  and  cufloms  of  our  times,  that 
we  are  altogether  at  a lofs  how  to  account 
for  them.  Though  Sarah  officiated  as  a 
fervant  in  preparing  this  entertainment,  fhe 
had  at  the  fame  time  one,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
feveral  handmaids  or  maid-fervants  under 
Vol,  I.  X her. 
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her,  but  in  what  they  were  employed,  or 
how  they  ferved  their  miftrefs,  we  can  only 
conje£lure. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  among 
nations  but  little  cultivated,  power  is  con- 
ftantly  made  ufe  of  as  a means  to  enflave ; 
and  from  this  principle  we  mull  derive  the 
ill-treatment  of  the  Ifraelitifh  women,  and 
the  abufe  of  their  captives.  In  the  whole 
early  hiftory  of  that  people,  there  is  hardly 
one  inftance  of  a woman  having  been  treated 
with  indulgence,  or  of  a captive  having 
experienced  humanity. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Eafl,  water  is  only 
to  be  met  with  deep  in  the  earth,  and  to  draw 
it  from  the  wells  is  confequently  fatiguing 
and  laborious.  This,  however,  was  the  tafk 
of  the  daughters  of  Jethro  the  Midianite,  to 
whom  fo  little  regard  was  paid,  either  on 
account  of  their  lex  or  the  rank  ol  their 
father,  as  high-priefi  of  the  country,  that 
the  neighbouring  fhepherds  not  only  infulted 
them,  but  forcibly  took  from  them  the  wa- 
ter they  had  drawn.  This  was  the  tafk  of 
Rebecca,  who  not  only  drew  water  for  Abra- 
ham’s fervant,  but  for  his  camels  alfo;  while 
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the  fervant  flood  an  idle  fpe&ator  of  the 
toil;  and  what  makes  his  behaviour  appear 
the  more  extraordinary  is,  that  his  circum- 
flances  at  that  time  were  thefe,  in  which  men 
who  have  any  fenfibility  generally  exert  their 
utmoft  efforts  to  pleafe  and  become  accepta- 
ble. He  was  on  an  embaffy  to  court  the  dam- 
fel  for  Ifaac  his  maffer’s  fon.  When  he  had 
concluded  his  bargain,  and  was  carrying  her 
home,  we  meet  with  a circumftance  which, 
in  the  times  we  are  con  fi dering,  ftrongly 
marks  the  inferiority  of  women.  When 
fhe  fir  ft  approached  Ifaac,  who  had  walked 
out  into  the  fields  to  meet  her,  fhe  did  it  in 
the  moft  fubmiflive  manner,  as  if  fhe  had 
been  approaching  a lord  and  mafter,  rather 
than  a fond  and  paffionate  lover;  from  this 
cncumflance,  as  well  as  from  feveral  others 
related  in  the  facred  hiftory,  it  would  feem 
that  women,  inftead  of  endeavouring,  as  in 
modern  times,  to  perfuade  the  world  that 
they  confer  an  immenfe  favour  on  a lover 
by  deigning  to  accept  of  him,  made  no  diff 
cu  ty  of  confeffmg  that  the  obligation  was 
conferred  on  themfelves*  When  Jacob 


* p™3  Wa!  t,hC  Cafe  W'th  Ruth*  'vh°  had  laid  her  down  at  the  fa 
of  Boaz;  and  be.ng  afked  by  him  who  fhe  was,  anfwcrcd  <'  T 

„ ^nChhandmaid ; *read’  therefore,  thy  fkirt  over  thine  ban! 
maid,  for  thou  art  a near  kinfman.** 
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c Hvt  P‘  went  t0  vifit  *us  uncle  Laban,  a man  of 
confiderable  property,  he  met  Rachel,  La- 
ban s daughter,  in  the  fields,  attending  on 
the  flocks  of  her  father.  In  a much  later 
period,  Tamar,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
king  David,  was  fent  by  her  father  to  per- 
form the  fervile  office  of  making  cakes  for 
her  brother  Amnon.  And  hill  later  than 
this,  the  queen  of  Jeroboam  king  of  Ifrael, 
went  in  perfon,  perhaps  on  foot,  or  pn  an 
afs,  to  confult  an  old  prophet.  The  fim- 
plicity  of  the  times  in  which  thefe  things 
happened,  greatly  invalidates  the  ftrength 
of  the  conclufions  that  naturally  arife  from 
them,  and  makes  them  prove  lefs  than  they 
would  otherwife  do;  but  in  fpite  of  that 
fimplicity,  it  hill  appears  that  women  were 
not  then  treated  even  with  the  rudiments  of 
the  delicacy  they  have  happily  experienced 
in  ages,  and  among  people  more  polifhed 
and  refined. 


Proofs  of 
this  con* 
dition. 


But  ffiould  the  fimplicity  of  the  times 
be  admitted  as  a full  excufe  for  what  we 


have  now  mentioned,  there  are  other  proofs 
that  women  were  treated  in  an  indignant 
manner,  which  can  admit  of  no  fuch  pallia- 
tive. Hufbands  had  a diferetionary  power  of 

divorcing 
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divorcing  their  wives,  without  afligning  any  ( 
other  reafon  for  it  than  that  they  were  not 
agreeable  to  them;  and  as  if  fucli  a power 
over  the  bodies  of  women  had  not  been  a 
circumflance  fufficiently  humiliating  to  the 
fex,  they  had  a power  not  lefs  extraordinary 
over  their  minds  alfo.  Hufbands  and  fa- 
thers were  authorized  to  annul  and  make 
void  even  the  molt  folemn  vows  of  their 
wives  and  daughters,  provided  fuch  vows 
were  no,f  made  in  the  hearing  of  thefe  huf- 
bands and  fathers;  in  which  cafe,  if  they  did 
not  immediately  enter  their  diflent,  they 
were  confidered  as  parties  who  had  approved 
of  them,  and  could  not  fet  them  alide  after- 
ward. Was  not  this  plainly  declaring,  that 
women  were  beings  of  a nature  fo  inferior 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  entering  properly 
into  any  folemn  or  religious  engagement 
for  themfelves  ? In  fome  cafes  a kind  of 
public  contempt  was  thrown  on  the  fex,  as 
appears  from  the  law  concerning  child-bed 
purification,  by  which  it  was  enafted,  That 
Ihe  who  had  brought  forth  a female-child, 
fhould  not  be  accounted  clean  in  lefs  than 
iixty-fix  days;  whereas  fhe  who  had  brought 
forth  a male,  was  clean  in  half  that  time.  As 
no  natural  reafon  can  be  affigned  for  fuch  a 

law. 
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c HVA  p-  law,  it  has  generally  been  thought  expreffive 
of  that  contempt  and  degradation  which,  in 
in  the  times  we  are  delineating,  was  thrown 
on  the  fex,  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings. 

To  the  proofs  we  have  already  adduced 
of  the  defpicable  condition  of  women  in  the 
primitive  ages,  we  may  add  the  univerfal 
cuftoms  of  polygamy  and  concubinage,  im- 
pofitions,  fo  contrary  to  the  inclination  of 
the  fex,  and  which  fo  deeply  wound  the 
delicacy  of  their  feelings,  that  we  cannot 
fuppofe  any  woman  voluntarily  to  agree  to 
them,  even  where  they  are  fan&ified  by  cuf- 
tom  and  by  law.  Wherever,  therefore,  they 
take  place,  we  may  affure  ourfelves  that 
women  have  but  little  authority,  and  have 
fcarcely  arrived  at  any  confequence  in  fo- 
ciety.  But  as  human  nature  has  in  all 
ages  been  marked  with  inconfiftency,  though 
fuch  in  general  was  the  condition  of  the 
fex,  fome  few  individuals  had  crept  into 
power  and  authority.  A wife  woman,  as 
(he  is  called  in  fcripture,  faved  the  city  of 
Abel,  by  prevailing  on  the  inhabitants  to 
cut  off  the  head  of  Sheba,  and  throw  it  over 
the  wall  to  Joab,  wrho  thereupon  retired  wdth 
his  army.  And  Deborah,  a prophetefs,  was 

raifed 
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raifed  to  the  dignity  of  judging  Ifrael.  The  c HvA  p- 
exaltation  of  thefe,  and  of  others,  into  con-  e/v\j 
ditions  fo  different  from  the  reft  of  their  fex, 
is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  accounted  for  upon 
any  other  principle  than  fuperftition,  which 
readily  believed  that  every  glimmering  of 
knowledge,  and  every  fuperior  attainment, 
were  infpirations  of  the  divinity  ; and  taught 
the  people  that  they  fhould  yield  themfelves 
up  to  be  governed  with  the  moft  implicit 
confidence,  by  thofe  who  were  thus  en- 
lightened and  infpired. 

From  the  ancient  people  of  Ifrael,  and  ConditIon 
the  nations  around  them,  who  treated  their  Egyptian 
women  with  fo  much  indignity  and  con-  'vomcn* 
tempt;  let  us  turn  towards  the  Egyptians, 
whom  we  fhall  find,  on  the  contrary,  ufing 
them  with  a complaifance  and  humanity 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  moft 
enlightened  ages.  As  thefe  people  were 
fituated  in  the  midft  of  nations,  who  in. this 
particular  fhewed  them  fo  ill  an  example, 
before  we  proceed  to  the  fafts,  let  us  en- 
quire into  the  caufes  which  produced  them. 

Wherever  the  human  race  live  folitary  Caufes  of 
and  unconnefled  with  each  other,  they  are  a\’!;0n! 
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c H * favage  and  barbarous.  Wherever  they  affo- 
ciate  together,  that  affociation  becomes 
productive  of  fofter  manners,  and  a more  en- 
gaging deportment.  While  the  people  who 
inhabited  the  neighbourhood  of  Egypt,  were 
neither  confined  by  fituation,nor  external  cir- 
cumflances,  and  while  their  woods  and  their 
rivers  afforded  them  the  means  of  conflantly 
fubftffing  themfelves  by  hunting  and  fifhing; 
the  Egyptians,  from  the  nature  of  their 
country,  annually  overflowed  by  the  Nile, 
had  no  wild  beaffs  to  hunt,  nor  could  then 
procure  any  thing  by  fifhing;  on  thefe  ac- 
counts they  were  under  a necefhty  of  apply- 
ing themfelves  to  agriculture,  a kind  of  life 
which  naturally  brings  mankind  together  for 
mutual  convenience  and  afh fiance ; but, 
befides,  they  were  every  year,  during  the 
inundation  of  the  river,  obliged  toaffemble 
themfelves  together,  and  take  fhelter  either 
on  the  rifing  grounds,  or  in  the  houfes 
which  were  railed  upon  piles  above  the  reach 
of  the  waters ; here  almofl  every  employ- 
ment being  fufpended,  and  the  men  and 
women  long  confined  together,  a thoufand 
inducements-,  not  to  be  found  in  a folitary 
flate,  would  naturally  prompt  them  to  ren- 
der themfelves  agreeable  to  each  other,  and 

hence 
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hence  their  manners  would  begin  more  early 
to  allume  a loiter  polilh,  and  more  elegant 
refinement,  than  thofe  of  the  other  nations 
who  furrounded  them. 

0 

In  this  focial  hate,  a hate  which  at  that 
time  did  not  exih  any  where  but  in  Egypt, 
the  women  had  an  opportunity  of  difplaying 
all  their  charms,  and  difcovering  all  their 
good  qualities.  The  men  learned  from 
their  behaviour,  that  they  were  not  fuch 
contemptible  beings  as  they  had  been  deli- 
neated, they  therefore  began  to  treat  them 
with  an  indulgence  and  humanity  unheard 
of  among  the  neighbouring  nations;  and 
though  we  have  already  related  from  Hero- 
dotus, that  the  fex  were  employed  in  agri- 
culture, there  are  many  reafons  to  make  us 
believe,  that  il  any  of  them  were  fo  em- 
ployed, it  was  only  thefe  of  the  meaneft  con- 
dition, the  reft  being  exempted  from  thofe 
laborious  talks,  commonly  aftigned  them  by 
barbarians.  This  exemption  appears  to  be 
demonftrated  from  the  whole  of  the  conduct 
of  tneir  men  towards  them,  and  receives  an 
additional  proof  from  the  ftory  of  Pfam- 
mcnitus,  one  of  their  kings;  who,  being 
made  prifoner  at  die  reduftion  of  Memphis, 
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was  with  the  chief  of  his  nobility  placed  on 
an  eminence  near  the  city,  while  his  daugh- 
ter, and  the  red  of  the  captive  women  were 
ordered  to  bear  water  in  pitchers  from  the 
river;  a circumdancc  which  fo  mortified 
the  king,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  felt  more  on 
that  occafion  than  for  the  lofs  of  hir  liberty 
and  kingdom  ; but,  had  this  been  a common 
cudom  in  Egypt,  as  we  have  already  feen  it 
among  the  neighbouring  nations,  it  could 
not  have  been  chofen  as  the  moil  eligible 
mode  of  adding  to  the  farrows  of  the 
didreded  monarch. 

We  (hall  afterwards  have  occafion  to 
relate,  that  in  a very  earlier  period  the  prac- 
tice of  confining  women  was  introduced 
into  the  Ead;  this  praHice,'  however,  in- 
ftituted  by  jealoufy,  and  maintained  by 
unlawful  power,  was  never  adopted  by  the 
Egyptians,  as  appears  from  the  dory  of 
Pharaohs  daughter,  who  was  going  with  > 
her  train  of  maids  to  bathe  in  the  river, 
when  die  found  Moles  hid  among  the  reeds; 
andalfo  from  that  of  the  wife  of  Potiphar, 
who,  if  die  had  been  confined,  could  not 
have  found  the  opportunities  die  did  to  fa- 
licit  Jofeph  to  her  adulterous  embrace.  To 
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the fe  teflimonies  of  the  facred  feripture,  we 
may  add  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  and 
fome  of  the  other  writers  on  ancient  Egypt, 
who,  befides  mentioning  feveral  anecdotes 
which  could  not  have  happened  to  women 
in  harams  and  feraglios,  generally  agree  that 
they  were  at  leafl  equal  in  authority  to  the 
men ; and  if  they  were,  it  would  be  incon- 
fillent  to  think  that  they  allowed  themfelves 
to  be  {hut  up  and  deprived  of  fociety,  by 
beings  who  neither  had,  nor  claimed  any 
fuperiority  over  them. 

The  men  in  Egypt  were  not 'allowed  to 
indulge  in  polygamy,  an  indulgence  which 
always  prefuppofes  women  to  be  (laves.  The 
chaftity  of  virgins  was  protefted  by  a law 
of  the  feverelt  nature ; he  who  committed 
a rape  on  a free  woman,  had  his  privities 
cut  off,  that  it  might  be  out  of  his  power 
ever  to  perpetrate  the  like  crime,  and  that 
the  licentioufnefs  of  others  might  be  re- 
ftrained,  by  the  fear  of  fo  dreadful  a punilh- 
ment.  Concubinage,  as  well  as  polygamy, 
feems  either  not  to  have  been  lawful,  or  at 
leafl  not  fafhionable;  it  was  a liberty,  how- 
ex  ei,  m which  their  kings  were  fometimes 
indulged,  for  we  find  when  Sefoflris  fet  out 
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on  his  expedition  to  conquer  the  world,  he 
left  the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  his 
brother,  with  full  power  over  every  thing, 
except  the  royal  diadem,  the  queen,  and 
royal  concubines.  The  queens  of  Egypt 
are  faid  to  have  been  much  more  honoured, 
as  well  as  more  readily  obeyed  than  the 
kings ; and  it  is  alfo  related,  that  the  hufbands 
were  in  their  marriage-contra&s  obliged  to 
promife  obedience  to  their  wives;  an  obedi- 
ence which  in  our  modern  times  w'e  are  often 
obliged  to  perform,  though  our  wives  en- 
tered into  the  promife. 

But  nothing  can  exhibit  the  power  and 
confequence  of  the  Egyptian  wQmen  in  a 
ilronger  light  than  a law,  by  which  it  was 
ordained,  That  daughters  and  not  fons 
fhould  provide  for  their  parents  when  they 
became  aged  or  indigent ; a law  which 
would  have  been  highly  unjuft,  had  not 
thefe  daughters  enjoyed  more  than  an  equal 
(li  a re  of  the  property  derived  from  the  pa- 
rents for  whom  they  were  obliged  to  provide. 
We  fhall  only  acid  further,  that  the  beha- 
viour of  Solomon  to  Pharaoh’s  daughter, 
is  a convincing  proof  that  more  honour  and 
refpect  was  paid  to  the  Egyptian  women  than 

to 
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to  thofe  of  any  other  people.  Solomon  had 
many  other  wives  befides  this  princefs,  and 
was  married  to  feveral  of  them  before  her, 
which  according  to  the  Jewifh  law  ought  to 
have  entitled  them  to  a preference;  but  we 
hear  of  no  particular  palace  having  been 
built  for  any  o'  the  others,  nor  of  the  wor- 
fhip  of  any  of  their  gods  having  been  in- 
troduced into  Jerufalem;  while  for  Pha- 
raoh’s daughter,  a magnificent  palace  was 
erefted,  and  fhe  permitted,  though  exprefsly 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  Ifrael,  to  worfhip  the 
gods  of  her  own  country;  circumflances 
which  we  cannot  believe  would  have  hap- 
pened, had  they  not  been  flipulated  between 
the  Egyptians  and  Solomon  in  the  marriage 
agreement.  But  loaded  with  all  the  honours 
and  preferments  we  have  mentioned,  in* 
veiled  often  with  the  fovereign  power,  as 
well  as  the  management  of  their  own  fami- 
lies; the  fair  fex  were  fometimes  reached  by 
fuperfhtion,  that  frenzy  of  the  human  mind, 
which  neither  regards  the  laws  of  nature  nor 
of  nations ; a virgin  was  at  certain  times 
Sacrificed  to  Annubis . 
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pend  on  the  ftrength  of  the  (ingle  arm  that 
wielded  its  feepter,  women  were  in  feveral 
other  countries  as  well  as  ancient  Egypt, 
allowed  to  fucceed  to  the  crowTn  in  default 
of  male  heirs;  but,  as  the  defence  of  private 
property  depended  more  immediately  on 
the  power  of  the  proprietor,  they  wrere  feh 
dom  allowed  to  inherit  what  they  could  not 
defend;  even  this  privilege,  however,  wras 
granted  them  by  the  Egyptians,  wffio  or^ 
dained  that  the  fex  might  fucceed  to  the 
paternal  inheritance  of  their  fathers. 

/ 

AfTyrian  T ii  E firft  account  that  we  have  of  the 
how  Afiynan  women  attaining  any  conlequence, 
treated.  begins  with  the  reign  of  Semiramis.  This 
woman,  the  mod  extraordinary  of  antiquity, 
was  the  wife  of  an  officer  in  the  army  of 
Ninus  king  of  Affyria,  who  being  attracted 
by  her  beauty  and  art,  married  her  after  the 
death  of  her  hufband;  an  a&ion  of  which, 
.according  to  fome  authors,  he  had  foon  rea- 
fon  to  repent;  for  (he  having  firft  brought 
over  to  her  intereft  the  principal  men  of 
the  date,  next  prevailed  on  the  infatuated 
Ninus  to  inveft  her  five  days  wdth  the  fove- 
reign  power.  A decree  wras  accordingly 
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iffued,  that  all  the  provinces  fhould  impli-  c HyA  p 
citly  obey  her  during  that  time ; which 
having  obtained,  {he  began  the  exercife  of 
fovereignty,  by  putting  to  death  the  too  in- 
dulgent hufband  who  had  conferred  it  oil 
her,  and  fo  fecuring  to  herfelf  the  kingdom. 

Other  authors  have  denied  that  Ninus  com- 
mitted this  ralh,  or  Semiramis  this  execra- 
ble deed,  but  all  agree  that  fhe  fucceeded 
him  at  his  death,  in  whatever  manner  it 
happened.  Seeing  herfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
mighty  empire,  and  feized  with  the  ambition 
of  immortalifing  her  memory,  {he  propofed 
to  do  fomething  that  (hould  far  furpafs  all 
that  had  been  done  by  her  predeceffors:  in 
purfuance  of  this  fcheme  fhe  built  the  mighty 
city  of  Babylon;  which  being  finifhed  with- 
in the  {pace  of  one  year,  greatly  exceeded  in 
fplendour  and  magnificence,  any  thing  the 
world  had  ever  feen.  Two  millions  of  men 
are  faid  to  have  been  conftantly  employed 
on  it,  during  the  time  it  was  erefiing. 

From  the  advancement  of  Semiramis  to 
tne  Aflyrian  empire,  it  would  feem  that 
fome  degree  of  perfonal  liberty  wTas  one  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  women  of  that  coun- 
try; for  wherever  the  fex  are  ftriaiy  confined 
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€ ha  ?.  ky  their  fathers  and  hufbands,  we  can  hardly 
fuppofe  their  political  influence  to  have  been 
fuch  as  could  form  a party  fufficient  to 
bring  about  a total  revolution  of  {fate; 
efpecially  in  the  Eaft,  where  they  are  com- 
monly confidered  as  beings  too  weak  and 
infignificant,  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
mounting  a throne,  unlefs  aided  by  the 
power  of  fuperflition,  and  the  notion  of  a 
right  derived  from  their  gods.  But  though 
the  Affyrian  women  feem,  in  general,  to 
have  enjoyed  fome  liberty,  yet  their  mo- 
narchs,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  their 
neighbours, -had  feraglios,  where  fuch  la- 
dies as  belonged  to  them,  were  probably 

more  flriclly  confined  than  the  other  women 
* 

of  the  country. 

, \ / 
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That  feraglios  were  a part  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  Affyrian  monarchs,  appears 
from  feveral  anecdotes  in  their  hiftory,  and 
particularly  from  the  ftory  of  Sardanapalus, 
who,  inftead  of  employing  his  time  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  dedicated  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  debauchery  among  his  women, 
affedl ing  not  only  the  foftnefs  and  effeminacy 
of  their  voice  and  manners,  but  learning 
alfo  to  handle  the  diflaff,  and  amufe  himfelf 
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by  working  in  the  other  trifles  with  which  c HVA  p- 
they  were  employed.  As  we  have  already 
feen  that,  in  the  earlier  ages,  women  of  the 
greateft  rank  and  quality,  were  not  afhamed 
to  perform  thofe  offices,  which,  in  our  times, 
would  be  confidered  as  beneath  the  dignity 
of  their  waiting -maids,  we  are  not  to  be  fur- 
prifed,  that  the  women  of  the  augufl  monarch 
of  Affyria  ffiould  employ  themfelves  in  fpin- 
ning;  but  that  the  effeminate  monarch  him- 
felf,  who  had  bufinefs  and  pleafure,  in  fo 
many  ffiapes,  at  his  command,  lliould  take 
up  the  diffaff  for  his  amufement,  not  only 
excites  our  aftonifhment,  but  our  contempt; 
and  ffrongly  marks  the  littlenefs  of  that 
mind,  which,  furrounded  with  fuch  a vari- 
ety, could  feleft  a diverfion  fo  infignificant 
and  unbecoming.  We  may,  perhaps,  ac- 
count for  this,  by  obfefving,  that  women  of 
talents,  fuperior  to  the  reff  of  their  fex,  ge- 
nerally affociate  with  men  ; and  that  men 
of  inferior  talents,  finding  themfelves  defpi- 
fed  by  the  men,  on  that  account  affociate 
with  women.  This  obfervation,  befides  . 
pointing  out  the  reafon  why  Sardanapaius 
confined  himfelf  to  the  feraglio,  likewife 
difcovers  the  reafon  why  Semiramis  arrived 
at  the*  royal  diadem  of  Affyria;  an  elevation 
Vol,  I,  Z which, 
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which,  though  it  did  honour  to  the  fex,  yet 
did  not  prove  that  they  had,  in  general,  at- 
tained to  that  importance  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  by  the  place  which  they  hold  in 
the  fcale  of  rational  beings;  for,  throughout 
the  whole  continent  of  Alia,  women  have 
from  time  immemorial,  been  confidered 
either  as  public  or  private  property,  and 
fold  to  fuch  hu {bands  as  would  give  the 
higheft  price  for  them.  In  Affyria,  they  were 
the  property  of  the  hate,  and  by  the  magi- 
firates  difpofed  of  in  marriage  to  the  higheft 
bidder,  by  way  of  auction. 

In  an  early  period  of  the  world,  while  as 
yet  women  had  attained  to  little  dignity  and 
confequence,  we  find  an  univerfal  notion 
of  female,  as  well  as  of  male  deities,  ob- 
tained among  mankind;  this  notion  did  not 
arife  folely  from  the  polytheifm  of  the 
times,  but  alfo  from  a belief  that  the  gods 
propagated  their  ipecics  alter  the  mannei 
of  mortal  men.  All  antiquity  demonftrates 
it  to  have  been  a general  opinion,  that  they 
often  cohabited  with,  and  had  children  by 
the  daughters  of  men;  which  children  were 
reckoned  partakers  ol  a divine  nature  m 
their  life-time ; and  alter  their  death  were 
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worlhipped  as  real  deities.  Perhaps  it  was 
owing  to  this  opinion  that  divine  honours 
were  paid  to  Semiramis,  that  her  ftatue  was 
erefled  in  the  famous  temple  at  Hierapolis, 
and  every  day  reforted  to  by  a numerous 
croud  of  adorers.  When  it  became  fafhion- 
able  to  pay  divine  honours  to  illullrious 
perfons  after  death,  it  was  no  very  difficult 
matter  to  be  ranked  among  the  gods.  But 
in  a period  when  the  fair  fex  were  confidered 
as  of  little  importance,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  fuperior  talents  and  abilities,  as 
well  as  the  idea  of  a divine  original  were 
neceffary  to  procure  that  exalted  diftinftion 
to  a woman. 

Tiie  whole  hiftory  of  mankind  points  out 
to  us,  that  where  women  have  attained 
to  little  or  no  confequence  in  fociety,  and 
are  only  confidered  as  the  fervile  inftruments 
of  hipp lying  our  wants,  and  gratifying  our 
paffions,  there  is  but  little  care  taken, 
cither  to  adorn  their  minds,  or  their  bodies. 
/ unong  the  Babylonians,  though  we  arc  not 
informed  what  care  was  taken  of  the  female 
mind,  from  a variety  of  fcattered  hints, 
which  particulaily  abound  in  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  we  may  infer,  that 
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• the  greateff  attention  was  beftowed  in  deco- 
rating and  adorning  their  bodies,  with  every 
coflly  ornament  which  fondnefs  could  in- 
vent, and  affluence  fupply:  inconteflible 
proofs  that  they  were  objects  of  no  fmall  im- 

* portance,  and  the  peculiar  care  of  the  men. 
But  further,  the  Babylonians  were  a wife 
and  cultivated  people;  and  we  may  with 
truth  affert,  that  culture  of  manners  never 
yet  exifled,  without  extending  its  influence  to 
the  intereft  and  convenience  of  the  fair  fex. 

. 1 

That  fome  of  the  queens  of  Babylon 
were  more  regarded,  and  of  greater  confe- 
quence  than  is  common  to  the  herd  of  wo- 
men confined  in  the  feraglios  of  eaflern 
monarchs,  appears  from  the  fiory  of  Nitocris, 
confort  of  Nabonadius:  while  Nabonadius, 
neglecting  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  devo- 
ted himfelf  entirely  to  fcenes  of  the  mofl 
voluptuous  debauchery,  Nitocris  took  upon 
her  the  care  of  the  (late,  and  managed  it  fo 
as  to  give  univerfal  fatisfa6tion ; a circum- 
Itance,  which  was  not  likely  to  have  hap- 
pened, had  not  v\romen  poffeffed  a tolerable 
{hare  of  public  efleem  and  confidence.  But 
we  will  fee  that  public  efleem  and  confidence 
were  not  fo  difficult  to  be  obtained  by  the 
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Babylonian  women,  as  by  thofe  of  the  neigh-  c ITVA  p- 
bouring  nations,  when  we  confider  that  they  imj 
admitted  the  fex  to  connival  meetings,  where 
they  lived  in  a free  and  unreflraincd  manner, 
with  every  opportunity  of  exerting  the  va- 
rious arts  of  pleafing;  and,  confequently, 
of  gaining  that  afcendancy  which  will  ever 
fall  to  the  fhare  of  beauty  and  fenfe.  Not- 
withstanding this  general  importance,  fuch 
of  the  Babyloniih  women  as  were  poor,  like 
the  poor  of  every  country,  w7ere  dedined 
to  attend  on,  and  minider  to  the  pleafures 
of  the  rich;  who,  at  their  meals,  were  ferved 
by  a great  number  of  eunuchs,  and  finging 
and  dancing  girls,  carefully  feleftted  from 
the  faired  and  handfomed  of  the  country. 

When  the  Babylonians  became  poor,  by  the 
ruin  of  their  metropolis,  fathers  prodituted 
their  daughters  for  gain,  and  hufbands,  who 
had  formerly  been  hindered  from  ufing  their 
wives  ill,  by  a particular  law,  then  broke 
through  every  redraint;  and,  it  is  faid,  even 
compelled  them  to  od'er  themfelves  to  dran- 
gers  for  hire.  But  the  tyranny  of  the  men 
did  not  terminate  here,  to  this  fhamelefs  in- 
difference about  their  own  honour,  and  that 
of  the  fex  with  whom  they  were  conne&ed 
by  the  mod  facred  tics;  they  added  the  mod 
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unexampled  cruelty.  When  the  Babyloni- 
ans rebelled  againft  Darius,  they  aflembled 
all  the  women  of  their  city,  and  after  every 
man  had  chofen  his  mod  beloved  wife,  and 
and  another  woman  to  be  his  domeflic  (lave, 
they  put  all  the  reft  to  the  fword,  that  they 
might  not  confume  the  provifions  laid  up  for 
the  fiege. 

Concerning  the  condition  of  the  Scy- 
thian women,  little  has  been  handed  down 
to  our  times ; only  that  they,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  were  an- 
ciently held  in  great  efteem  for  their  (kill  in 
divination.  We  know  not  whether  it  was 
on  account  of  this  efteem,  or  becaufe  they 
were  thought  weak  and  inoffenfive,  that  in 
fome  cafes  the  Scythian  women  were  treated 
with  more  lenity  than  the  men.  By  one  of 
their  laws,  when  a father  was  put  to  death, 
all  his  fons  fuffered  along  with  him,  while 
the  daughters  efcaped  with  impunity.  Thefe 
people,  the  moft  plain  and  fimple  of  all 
antiquity,  being  reproached  with  cowardice, 
for  retreating  from  their  defart  frontiers, 
before  a fuperior  army:  “ In  thofe  defolate 
“ waftes,  laid  they,  we  have  nothing  worth 
“ fighting  for;  but  when  you  arrive  at  the 
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“ tombs  of  our  anceftors,  and  the  habita- 
(C  tions  of  our  women,  you  (hall  fee  whether 
« we  can  defend  them.” 

From  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us 
of  the  Phoenicians,  they  appear  to  have  been 
long  a flouri filing  and  profperous  people, 
who  had  acquired  great  riches  by  their  fu- 
perior  {kill  in  commerce  and  navigation;  we 
may  therefore  realonably  fuppofe,  that,  in  a 
country,  wThofe  inhabitants  w^ere  fo  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  of  civil  hie,  the  women 
had  attained  to  that  importance  we  gener- 
ally find  them  poffeffed  of  in  fuch  countries; 
efpecially  wrhen  we  confider  the  attention 
that  was  paid  to  ornamenting  them,  by  all 
the  finery  they  could  purchafe  in  the  vari- 
ous nations  to  which  they  traded.  But  though 
the  Phoenicians  fpared  no  coil  in  adorning 
their  women  with  elegance,  they  appear  to 
have  flamped  upon  them  one  mark  of  infe- 
riority and  fubordination ; they  did  not  al- 
low them  to  wear  the  Tyrian  purple,  a 
colour  which  they  held  in  fo  great  eftima- 
tion,  that  the  ufe  of  it  was  only  permitted 
to  men  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  quality. 
The  Romans  folely  appropriated  it  to  their 
monarchs  as  a badge  of  regal  dignity.  In 
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c ha  i the  Balearic  Ifles,  fo  far  were  they  from 
fixing  any  mark  of  inferiority  on  the  fair 
fex,  that  they  gave  three  or  four  men  in 
exchange  for  every  one  of  their  women  who 
was  taken  captive;  a conduct  fo  fingular, 
that  fome  particular  reafon  for  it  muft  have 
exifled,  of  which  we  are  not  informed; 
perhaps  it  was  only  done  at  the  firft  planting 
ol  a colony,  while  the  women,  as  in  the 
origin  of  Rome,  were  few  and  valuable. 
Among  the  Lycians,  a people  of  the  Leffer 
Afia,  acuftom  alfo  obtained;  which,  at  firfi; 
view,  feems  to  exalt  the  women  far  above 
the  men.  In  their  lex  alone  was  the  foun- 
tain of  honour  and  nobility;  infomuch  that 
if  a woman  of  quality  married  a pleabian, 
their  iffue  were  noble;  but  if  a nobleman 
married  a foreigner  or  peafant,  the  children, 
in  that  cafe,  were  only  pleabians.  But  this 
cuflora,  when  more  nearly  examined,  will 
be  found  to  have  originated  from  a different 
motive  than  love  or  efleem;  it  is  at  this  day 
pra£iifed  in  fome  parts  of  America ; and 
the  reafon  there  given  for  it  is,  becaufethey 
are  (lire  who  is  the  mother  of  a child ; and 
that  the  noble  or  royal  blood  of  a family 
may,  on  her  fide,  be  eafily  preferved ; 
whereas,  they  have  no  certainty  who  is  the 
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father;  and  by  the  incontinence  of  a wife, 
the  noble  or  royal  blood  may,  on  the  male 
fide,  be  totally  extinguifhed. 

If  the  Phoenicians  treated  their  women 
with  propriety,  we  may  reafonably  expe£l 
to. find  nearly  the  fame  cuftoms  concerning 
them  tranfplanted  into  Carthage  ; the  Car- 
thaginians being  originally  a colony  from 
Tyre,  the  capital  of  Phoenicia.  As  there 
was  fomething  uncommon  in  the  origin  of 
this  colony ; as  it  was  founded  by  a wo- 
man, whofe  name  has  been  immortalifed  by 
Virgil,  and  not  unknown  even  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  female  readers,  we  hope  it  will 
not  be  deemed  altogether  foreign  to  our 
fubjeQ:  to  give  a fliort  account  of  it. 

Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre,  had  a filler, 
called  Eliza,  but  known  to  us  by  the  name 
of  Dido;  having  married  her  to  Sichseus, 
one  of  their  own  relations,  and  finding  that 
Sichaeus  'was  poffefTed  of  great  riches,  he 
caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death,  that  they 
might  fall  into  his  hands.  Dido,  deteffing 
this  execrable  deed  of  her  brother,  and  de- 
firous  to  difappoint  him  of  that  wealth, 
which  had  been  the  caufe  of  it,  cunningly 
Vol.  I.  A a amufed 
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c HVA  p-  amufed  him,  till  (he  had  got  all  things  in 
cAyx.>  readinefs ; and  then  privately  eloped  with 
the  moll  valuable  effetls  of  her  murdered 
hulband.  After  a long  feries  of  difaflrous 
events,  Ihe  at  laft  landed  on  the  coalt  of  the 
Mediterranean,  at  a little  diltance  from  the 
place  where  the  piratical  city  of  Tunis  now 
Hands.  There,  having  purchafed  fome 
land  of  the  natives,  (lie  fettled  a colony  of 
fuch  as  had  adhered  to,  and  followed  her 
fortune. 

Soon  after  this  fettlement,  the  natives 
of  the  country,  invited  by  a profpeft  of 
gain,  reforted  to  the  Grangers  with  the  necef- 
jfaries  of  life,  and  fuch  other  commodities  as 
were  mod  wanted.  Finding  themfelves  al- 
ways civilly  treated,  they  at  1 a ft  gradually 
incorporated  with  them  into  one  people. 
And  fomelime  afterward,  the  citizens  of 
Utica  beginning  alfo  to  conlider  them  as 
countrymen,  lent  ambalfadors,  with  con- 
fiderable  prefents,  exhorting  them  to  build 
a city  on  the  place  where  they  at  firft  landed; 
this  propofal  being  agreeable  to  the  fecret 
willies  of  Dido,  and  her  infant  colony,  the 
city  was  begun,  and  called  Carthada,  or 
Carthage ; which,  in  the  Phoenician  language, 
fignifies  the  New  City.  Wh  a t 
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What  Virgil  has  related  concerning  this  c HVAP- 
firft  queen  of  Carthage,  is  only  to  be  confid- 
eredas  a poetical  fiction;  for  it  appears  that 
fhe  lived  at  lead  two  hundred  years  before  the 
time  of  his  hero  ./Eneas,  and  at  laft  fmifhed 
her  days,  not  as  he  reprefents,  a vi6tim  to 
love,  but  to  that  kind  of  conjugal  fidelity 
then  in  fafhion,  which  confidered  it  as 
criminal  to  marry'  a fecond  hufband;  for, 
being  courted  by  Jarbas,  king  of  Getulia, 
who  threatened  her  with  war  in  confequence 
of  a refufal;  and  having  bound  herfelf  by 
an  oath  to  Sichaeus,  never  to  confent  to  a 
fecond  marriage,  fhe  forefaw  that  fhe  would 
either  be  obliged  to  break  her  vow,  or  bring 
a powerful  enemy  on  her  infant  colony; 
to  extricate  herfelf  therefore  from  the  diffi- 
culty, fhe  afcended  and  leapt  into  a funeral 
pile  which  fhe  had  caufed  her  fubjefts  to 
ere6f,  unconfcious  of  the  purpofe  to  which 
file  intended  to  apply  it. 

Among  a people  whofe  political  exif- 
tence  was  owing  to  a woman,  and  to  one 
who  in  her  life  had  conducted  them  with  fo 
much  prudence,  and  at  her  death  made  fo 
difmterefled  a (aerifies  for  their  fafety;  it  is 
natural  to  imagine  that  the  fex  would  be 
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c HVA  p-  treated  with  more  deference  and  regard, 
than  was  common  in  the  periods  we  are 
reviewing.  Accordingly,  we  have  feveral 
reafons  to  believe,  that  the  women  of  Car- 
thage were  neither  obliged  to  do  the  fervile 
drudgery,  nor  fubmit  to  the  flavifh  fubjec- 
tion  of  the  men.  That  the  Carthaginians 
on  the  contrary  had  fentiments  of  a more 
elevated  nature  concerning  their  women, 
appears  from  a ftory  related  of  tnem  by 
Diodorus,  the  Sicilian.  When  the  city  of 
Tyre  was  befieged  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  Tyrians  being  reduced  to  the  utmoft 
extremity,  fent  an  embafly  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians imploring  their  afliftance;  the  Cartha- 
ginians being  at  the  fame  time  engaged  in 
a war  with  the  Athenians,  and  fcarcely  in  a 
condition  to  make  head  againft  Agathocles, 
the  Athenian  general,  were  not  able  to 
grant  that  afliflance  they  fo  earnefliy  wifked 
to  give ; but  to  foften  the  refufal,  they  agreed 
to  receive  into  Carthage,  all  the  wives  and 
children  of  their  friends  the  1 yrians ; that 
they,  at  leaf!,  might  efcape  the  outrages 
which  their  fex  generally  fuffer  at  the  plun- 
dering of  a citv. 
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It  is  the  charaderiftic  of  men  in  every 
civilized  nation,  to  treat  the  weaker  fex 
with  lenity  and  indulgence;  to  this  they  are 
prompted,  not  only  by  the  lofter  fenfations 
inftilled  by  nature,  but  alfo  by  that  additional 
humanity,  and  thofe  finer  feelings,  which 
are  commonly  the  refult  of  knowledge,  and 
which  raife  the  mind  above  what  is  mean, 
and  infpire  it  only  with  what  is  generous  and 
noble.  Hence,  whenever  we  find  a people 
treating  their  women  with  propriety,  we 
may,  without  any  further  knowledge  of  their 
hiflory,  conclude  that  their  minds  are  not 
uncultivated.  When  we  find  them  cultiva- 
ted, we  may  conclude,  that  they  treat  their 
women  with  propriety.  We  fhall  only  add, 
therefore,  concerning  the  Carthaginians, 
that  the  charader  they  bore  for  wifdom,  ft>r 
learning,  and  the  arts,  leaves  us  no  room 
to  doubt  that  they  behaved  to  the  fair  fex 
in  general,  as  became  a people  fo  highly, 
diflinguifhedp 

Some  of  the  Greek,  and  feveral  of  the 
Roman  hiftorians,  in  mentioning  the  ancient 
Perfians,  have  dwelt  with  peculiar  feverity 
on  the  manner  in  which  they  treated  their 
women;  jealous,  aim  oft  to  diftradion,  they 
Vol.  I.  A a 3 confined 
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'Hyw*  confined  the  whole  fex  with  the  ftri&eft  at- 
tention,  and  could  not  bear  that  the  eye  of 
a Granger  fhould  behold  the  beauty  whom 
they  adored.  When  Mahomet,  the  great 
legnlator  of  the  modern  Perfians,  was  juft 
expiring,  the  laft  advice  that  he  gave  to  his 
faithful  adherents,  was,  - be  watchful  of  your 
“ religion,  and  your  wives”  Hence  they  pre. 
tend  to  derive,  not  only  the  power  of  con- 
fining, but  alio  of  perfuading  them,  that 
they  hazard  their  fal  vation  if  they  look  upon 
any  other  man  befides  their  hufbands.  The 
Chriftian  religion  informs  us,  that  in  the 
other  world  they  neither  marry  nor  a re  given 
in  marriage ; that  of  Mahomet  teaches  a 
different  doHrine,  which  the  Perfians  believ- 
ing, carry  the  jealoufy  of  Afia  to  the  fields 
of  Elyfium,  and  the  groves  of  Paradife; 

' where,  according  to  them,  the  bleftTed  inha- 
bitants have  their  eyes  placed  on  the  crown 
of  their  heads,  left  they  mould  fee  the  wives 
of  their  neighbours.  Were  the  tenets  fanc- 
tifiecl  by  religion,  like  thofe  of  philofophy, 
open  to  the  inveftigation  of  reafon,  the 
Perfians  would  eafily  difcover  the  aukward 
htuation  of  their  faints  in  heaven,  who  can 
no  more  fee  their  own  wives  than  thofe  of 
othei  people,  without  ftooping;  and  who 
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in  their  progrefs  from  one  place  to  another, 
mult  be  in  perpetual  danger  o!  breaking 
their  nofes  again!!  every  thing  in  their  way. 

The  Perhan  monarchs  placed  almoft  the 
whole  of  their  grandeur,  and  of  their  enjoy- 
ment, in  the  number  and  beauty  of  the 
women  of  their  feraglios  ; which  being  care- 
fully feledled  from  among  the  faired,  either 
taken  captive  in  war,  or  produced  by  their 
own  dominions,  were  purified  for  their  ufe  by 
a long  and  tedious  preparation,  luxurioufly 
voluptuous  beyond  any  thing  that  modern 
refinement  has  ever  fuggefted.  Agreeable 
to  an  obfervation  we  made  in  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter,  every  circumftance  in  the 
Perfian  hi  Rory  tends  to  perfuade  us,  that 
the  motive  which  induced  them  to  confine 
their  women  with  fo  much  care  and  folici- 
tude,  was  only  exuberance  of  love  and  af- 
feflion.  In  the  enjoyment  of  their  frniles, 
and  their  embraces,  the  happinefs  of  the 
men  confided,  and  their  approbation  was  an 
incentive  to  deeds  of  glory  and  of  heroifm; 
for  thefe  reafons,  they  are  faid  to  have  been 
the  firfi:  who  introduced  the  cufiom  of  car- 
rying their  wives  and  concubines  to  the 
field,  “ That  the  fight,  faid  they,  of  all  that 
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c HVA  P*  “ *s  dear  to  us>  may  animate  us  to  fight 
“ more  valiantly55.  To  offer  the  leaft  vio- 
lence, to  a Perfian  woman,  was  to  incur 
certain  death  from  her  hufband  or  guardian; 
nay,  even  their  kings,  though  the  mofl  ab- 
folute  in  the  univerfe,  could  not  alter  the 
manners  or  cuftoms  of  the  country  which 
concerned  them.*  This  appears  from  the 
behaviour  of  Cabas,  a licentious  monarch, 
who,  not  fatisfied  with  the  numerous 
beauties  of  his  feraglio,  iffued  a decree, 
commanding  the  promifcuous  ufe  of  all 
the  women  of  his  dominions,  whether  mar- 
ried or  unmarried;  but  his  fubje6ls  inflead  of 
....  <.  . 

* Widely  different  from  this  is  the  prefent  flate  of  Perfia.  By  a Jaw 
of  that  country  their  monarch  is  now  authorifed  to  go  whenever  he 
pleafes  to  the  haram  of  any  of  his  fubjedts,  and  the  Subject  on  whofc 
prerogative  lie  thus  encroaches,  fo  far  from  exerting  his  ufual  jealonfy, 
reckons  himfclf  highly  honoured  by  being  royally  cornuted.  A laugh- 
able ftory  on  this  ftibjcdt  is  told  of  Shah  Abbas,  who  having  got  drunk 
at  the  houfe  of  one  of  his  favourites,  and  intending  to  go  into  the 
apartment  of  his  wives,  was  flopped  by  the  door-keeper,  who  bluntly 
told  him  ; not  a man.  Sir,  befdes  my  m after,  Jhall  put  a mufacho  here  fo 
Jong  as  I am  porter.  What,  laid  the  king,  doff  thou  not  know  me? 
Yes,  anfwered  the  fellow,  I know  you  are  king  of  the  men,  but  not 
of  the  women.  Shah  Abbas,  pleafed  with  the  anfwcr  and  the  fidelity 
of  the  fervant,  retired  to  hh  palace.  1 he  tavouriteat  wliofe  houfe  the 
adventure  happened,  as  S on  as  he  heard  it,  went  and  fell  at  his  mas- 
ter’s feet,  intreating  that  he  would  not  impute  to  him  the  crime  com- 
mitted by  \his  domeffic,  and  adding,  I have  already  turned  him  away 
from  my  Service  for  his  prefumption.  1 am  glad  of  it,  anfwered  the 
king,  for  then  I will  take  him  into  my  Service  for  his  fidelity. 
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complying  with  the  order,  rofe  with  indig- 
nation,  and  expelled  from  the  throne,  the 
wretch  who  had  endeavoured  to  introduce 
fuch  diforder  and  confufion  into  their 
empire. 

Notwithstanding  this  jealoufy  which 
occafioned  the  confinement  of  the  fex,  there 
were  at  the  Perfian  court,  women  who  were 
introduced  on  certain  occafions,  and  with 
whom  every  freedom  might  be  ufed.  This 
we  learn  from  the  ftory  of  Megabyfus* 
a governor  under  Darius ; who  having  fent 
iome  Perfian  noblemen  to  Amintas,  king 
of  Macedon,  to  require  him  to  do  homage 
to  his  mailer;  Amintas  complied  with  the 
lequefl,  and  gave  them  a iplendid  entertain- 
ment. Towards  the  conclufion  of  it,  they 
defired  that,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
their  country,  the  women  might  be  brought 
m,  to  which,  though  contrary  to  the  cuftom 
01  the  Greeks,  the  king  confented.  The 
I erfians  heated  with  wine,  and  thinking  they 
might  behave  to  the  Grecian  princelfes  as  to 
the  women  of  Perfia,  began  to  take  fome 
indecent  freedoms;  the  foil  of  Amintas, 
affronted  at  the  treatment  of  his  fillers,  told 

the  Perfia  ns,  that  if  they  would  allow  the 
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CHVAP-  women,  in  compliance  with  the  cuflom  of 
Greece,  to  retire  and  habit  themfelves  in  a 
loole  manner,  they  would  then  return,  and 
every  one  might  chufe  his  partner  for  the 
night.  The  Perlians  gladly  confented  to 
this  propofal,  the  women  retired,  the  prince 
dreffed  fome  of  the  molt  comely  of  his 
young  warriors  in  loofe  female  habits,  with 
poinards  under  their  cloaths,  and  brought 
them  into  the  room  inltead  of  the  women,  as 
foon  as  the  Perfians  had  each  fixed  upon  his 
partner,  on  a fignal  from  the  prince,  every 
one  drew  his  poinard,  and  flaughtered  the 
whole  of  them  on  the  fpot. 


Of  the  Sy- 
barites. 


Be s ore  we  take  leave  of  thefe  dark 
and  unenlightened  periods,  where  the  hif- 
toric  page  hardly  affords  even  the  glimmer- 
ing of  a taper  to  direct  us  on  our  way,  we 
muff  obferve,  that  there  are  many  other  an- 
cient people  and  nations  whom  we  might 
have  mentioned,  but  have  paffed  over  them 
in  filence,  becaufe  we  are  hardly  acquainted  * 
with  any  thing  but  their  names;  or,  at  molt, 
with  a few  of  their  warlike  exploits  and 
revolutions.  We  cannot  help,  however, 
making  a few  obfervations  on  the  Sybarites, 
the  moff  remarkable  people  ol  antiquity. 
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The  Sybarites,  from  the  imperfect  ac- 
counts we  have  of  them,  placed  the  whole  ol 
their  happinefs  in  finery,  fealting,  indolence, 
and  women.  Their  bodies  were  fo  much 
relaxed  with  lloth,  and  their  minds  with  vo- 
luptuoufnefs,  that  the  greatefl  affront  which 
could  be  offered  to  any  one,  was  to  call  him 
a Sybarite,  an  appellation,  which  compre- 
hended in  it  almoft  every  human  crime,  and 
every  human  folly.  In  grottoes,  cooled  with 
fountains,  their  youth  fpent  a great  part  of 
their  time  amidff  feenes  of  debauchery,  and 
furrounded  with  women,  either  elegantly 
adorned  by  art,  or  fometimes  reduced  to  a 
ftate  of  nature.  Women  of  the  hrft  qua- 
lity, though  not  difpofed  of  by  auction, 
were  treated  in  a manner  fomewhat  fimilar; 
they  were  contended  for,  by  exhibiting 
fhows  and  entertainments  ol  fplendour  and 
magnificence,  and  awarded  to  him  who 
blended  the  greatefl  elegance,  with  the  pro- 
fufeft  liberality.  When  any  great  entertain- 
ment was  defigned,  the  ladies,  who  were 
to  make  a part  of  the  company,  were  invited 
a year  before,  that  they  might  have  time  to 
appear  in  all  the  luflre  of  beauty,  and  of 
drefs;  a circum fiance  which  plainly  proves 
that  the  Sybarites  did  not,  as  fome  other 
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nations,  value  the  fex  only  as  obje&s  of 
fenfual  pleafure,  but  as  objeas  which  added 
elegance  to  their  Icenes  of  feflivity  and 
grandeur;  and,  perhaps,  becaufe  they  excel- 
led the  men  in  foftnefs  and  effeminacy, 
qualities  upon  which  the  Sybarites  fet  the 
greatefl  value,  and  cultivated  with  the  ut- 
moft  affiduity. — Thefe  people,  after  having 
been  for  many  centuries  the  contempt  of  the 
univerfe,  were  at  laff  driven  as  daftards  from 
their  country,  and  entirely  difperfed  by  the 
Crotonians, 
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The  fame  Subject  continued . 


IN  the  laft  chapter  we  finifhed  the  few 
curfory  obfervations  we  could  make  on 
thofe  nations,  whofe  hiflory  is  wrapt  in  all 
the  obfcurity  of  remote  antiquity,  we  now 
come  to  the  Greeks;  a people  whofe  fame 
has  been  fo  much  trumpeted,  that  we 
are  apt  to  annex  the  idea  of  every  virtue  to 
Vheir  name,  to  confider  them  as  highly  po- 
lifhed  and  civilized,  and  confequently  to 
expe6l  that,  amongfl  them,  the  fair  fex  were 
treated  with  that  indulgence,  and  raifed  to 
that  dignity,  which  they  commonly  enjoy 
in  nations  the  farthefl  advanced  in  the  arts 
of  culture  and  refinement:  But  in  this  ex- 
pe&ation  we  {hall  be  much  miflaken,  for 
though  the  Greeks  were  a people  feverely 
virtuous  in  whatever  regarded  their  country, 
they  were  far  from  being  tender  and  humane, 
and  hardly  kne\y,any  of  thofe  foft  blandilh- 
ments  which  fmooth  the  afperity  of  rugged 

male 
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C T!-iA  r<  male  nature;  and  which,  while  they  render 
us  more  agreeable  to  the  women,  are  only 
to  be  acquired  in  their  company. 

It  1S  obferved  by  an  able  panegyrift  for 
the  fair,  that  the  greateft  rcfpeft;  has  always 
been  paid  them  by  the  wifeft  and  befl  of  na- 
tions. If  this  be  a faft,  it  naturally  follows, 
that, the  Greeks  forfeited  one  great  claim  to 
that  wifdom  which  has  always  been  attri- 
buted to  them;  for  we  have  good  reafon  to 
believe  that  they  regarded  their  women  only 
as  inftruments  of  railing  up  members  to  the 
hate;  confidering  them  in  the  fame  cool, 
difpafhonate,  and  we  may  add,  unfocial  light, 
as  they  confidered  their  fields  which  pro* 

duced  the  corn  whereby  the  members  of 

* 

that  ftate  were  fed.  But  left  wre  fhould  be 
fufpe6Ied  of  partiality,  let  us  attend  to  fome 
of  the  proofs  of  what  we  have  advanced, 

confined  T o admire  a fine  woman,  it  is  only  ne- 

apart-  ceffary  to  fee  her;  but  in  order  to  efteem, 

it-cius.  tQ  regar(j  the  fex,  we  muff  do  more  thafh 

fee,  we  mu  ft,  by  focial  intercourfe  and  a 
mutual  reciprocation  of  good  offices,  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  worth  and  excel- 
lence. This,  to  the  Greeks,  was  a pleafure 
1 totally 
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totally  unknown.  Cuflom  had  introduced  c Hv*  p- 
and  eflabliflied,  the  mode  of  obliging  women  v-otxj 
to  live  retired  in  their  own  apartments;  lo 
that,  if  they  had  any  amiable  qualities,  they 
were  buried  in  perpetual  obfcurity.  Even 
liufbands  were,  in  Sparta,  limited  as  to  the 
times  and  duration  of  the  vilits  made  to 
their  wives,  and  it  was  the  cuflom  at  meals 
for  the  two  fexes  always  to  eat  feparately. 

The  apartments  deitined  for  the  women, 
in  order  to  keep  them  more  private,  were 
always  in  the  back,  and,  generally  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  houfe.  The  famous  Helen 
is  laid  to  have  had  her  chamber  in  the  lof- 
tiell  part  of  it,  and  fo  wretched  were  their 
dwellings,  that  even  Penelope  queen  of  Ulyf- 
fes,  feems  to  have  defcended  from  hers  by 

0 

a ladder;  within  thefe,  however,  women, 
efpecially  fuch  as  had  no  hufbands,  whether 
maids  or  widows,  were  clofely  confined ; 
the  former  in  fo  ftri£i  a manner  that  they 
could  not  pafs  without  leave  from  one  part 
of  the  houfe  to  another,  led  they  fhould  be 
feen;  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  (lory 
of  Antigone,  would  have  been  a reflection 
on  their  own  honour,  as  well  as  on  the  care 
and  integrity  of  their  guardians.  New- 
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Canfe  of 
their  con- 
finement. 


married  women  were  almoft  as  ftri&ly  con- 
fined as  virgins ; Hermione  was  feverely 
reproved  by  her  olei  duenna,  for  appearing 
out  of  doors;  a freedom,  which,  {he  tells 
hei,  was  not  ufually  taken  by  women  in  her 
htuation,  and  which  \vTould  endanger  her  re- 
putation, fhould  fire  happen  to  be  feen„ 
Menander  afferts,  that  the  door  was  the  ut- 
mofr  limit  allowed  to  the  freedom  of  a mar- 
ried woman,  at  leaf!,  till  {he  had  brought 
lorth  a child,  when  her  keepers  fometimes 
relaxed  a little  of  their  feverity;  but  this 
relaxation  was  entirely  an  indulgence  of 
their  hufbands,  who,  perhaps,  thought  them 
now  either  more  prudent,  or  lefs  the  objefts 
of  temptation;  and  might  frill,  if  they  pleaf- 
ed,  retain  them  in  the  fame  rigorous  con- 
finement, as  we  learn  from  Ariftophanes; 
who  introduces  an  Athenian  lady,  loudly 
complaining,  that  women  were  confined  to 
their  chambers,  under  lock  and  key,  and 
guarded  by  mafriffs,  goblins,  or  any  thing 
that  could  frighten  away  admirers. 

Though  the  Grecian  women  lived  thus 
by  themfelves,  yet  they  were  not,  like  thofe 
of  Afra,  confined'  to  feraglios,  and  obliged 
to  {hare  among  a great  number  the  fcanty 
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favours  of  one  man.  Nor  does  their  con* 
finement  appear  in  fome  cafes  to  have  been 
fo  much  the  efteft  of  jealoufy,  as  of  indiffer- 
ence. The  men  did  not  think  them  proper 
companions;  and  that  ignorance,  which  is 
the  refult  of  a reclufe  life,  gave  them  too 
good  reafon  to  think  fo.  Nothing  in  Greece 
was  held  in  eflimation,  but  valour  and  elo- 
quence. Nature  had  difqualified  the  fair 
fex  for  both.  They  were  therefore  confidered 
as  mean  and  contemptible  beings,  much  be- 
neath the  notice  of  heroes  and  of  orators, 
who  feldom  favoured  them  with  their  com- 
pany, unlefs  prompted  by  animal  appetite, 
or  the  defire  of  propagating  future  orators 
and  heroes.  Thus  deferted  by  a fex,  which 
ought  to  be  the  fource  of  knowledge,  the 
underftandinjrs  of  the  women  were  but  fhal- 

o 

low,  and  their  company  uninterefting;  cir- 
cumftances  which  invariably  happen  in  every 
country  wThere  the  two  fexes  have  little  com- 
munication with  each  other,. 

But  confinement  was  not  the  greateflevil 
which  the  Grecian  women  fuffered ; by  other 
cuftoms  and  lawrs  they  wTere  ff ill  more  op* 
preffed.  It  was  not  in  their  powTer  to  do 
any  judicial  aft  without  the  confent  of  a 
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tutor,  or  guardian;  and  fo  little  power  over 
themfelves,  did  the  legdlature  devolve  upon 
women,  though  ripened  by  age  and  experi- 
ence, that  when  the  father  died,  the  fon 
became  the  guardian  of  his  own  mother. 
When  a woman  was  cited  into  court,  (lie 
was  incapable  of  anfwering  without  her 
guardian;  and  therefore  the  words  of  the 
proclamation  were,  We  cite  A.  B.  and  her 
guardian.  No  woman  could  difpofe  of  her- 
felf  in  marriage  without  the  confent  of  her 
father,  or  guardian;  and  what  was  worfe, 
could  not  refufe  fuch  a hufband  as  they 
chofe  for  her.  In  making  a will,  it  was  not 
only  neceffary  that  the  guardian  fhould  give 
his  confent,  but  that  he  fhould  be  a party. 
1 liefe  fa 61s  fhew,  that  the  Greek  women 
were  under  the  mofl  complete  tutelage, 
whereby  they  were  deprived  of  almoft  all 
political  exiflence ; and  teach  us  to  confider 
a guardian  and  his  pupil  as  the  fubftance 
and  the  fhadow,  the  latter  of  which  could 
not  exifl  without  the  former.  But  this  is 
not  all;  we  have  already  mentioned  fome 
of  the  flavifh  employments  to  which  they 
were  put,  and  (hall  now  add,  that,  in  the 
heroic  ages,  they  did  all  thefervile  and  do- 
meflic  offices,  even  fuch  as  were  inconfiflent 
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with  the  delicacy  and  modefly  of  the  fex.  c Hv^ p* 
They  conduced  the  men  to  bed,  dreffed 
and  undrefTed  them,  attended  them  while 
iri  the  baths,  dried  and  perfumed  them  when 
they  came  out  of  them.  Nor  wTere  thefe, 
and  fuch  other  offices,  only  allotted  to  ferv- 
ants  or  flaves,  no  rank  was  exempted  from 
them.  The  princefs  Naufhca,  daughter  of 
Alcinous,  carried  her  own  linen  to  the  river 
in  a chariot,  and  having  wafhed  and  laid  it 
on  the  bank,  fat  down  by  it,  and  dined  on 
the  provifion  fhe  had  brought  along  with  her. 

When  fuch  was  the  employment  of  their 
own  women  of  rank,  we  cannot  expeft  that 
captives  fhould  fhare  a happier  fate;  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  Heft  or  lamenting,  that, 
fhould  Troy  be  taken,  his  wife  would  be 
condemned  to  the  mofl  flavifh  drudgery ; and 
Hecuba  bewailing  her  fate,  in  being  chained 
like  a dog  at  the  gate  of  Agamemnon. 

If  jealoufy  can  only  arife  from  love,  as 
the  Lacedemonian  hufbands  had  no  jealoufy, 
it  will  follow  that  they  had  no  love,  for, 
without  any  reluftancy,  they  borrowed  and 
lent  their  wives  among  each  other;  a kind 
of  barter  totally  inconfiflent  with  that  fym- 
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pathetic  union  of  fouls,  which  always  does, 

or  ought  to  take  place,  between  hufband 

and  wife : But  this  was  not  the  only  fingu- 

larity  of  thefe  people;  for,  by  the  law§ 

of  Solon,  a lufly  well-made  young  fellow 

might,  when  he  pleafed,  demand  permilhon 

to  cohabit  with  tlie  wife  of  anv  of  his  fellow- 

/ 

citizens,  wTho  was  lefs  handfome  and  rebuff 
than  himfelf,  under  pretence  of  railing  up 
children  to  the  {late,  who  fhould,  like  the 
father,  be  ftrong  and  vigorous;  and  fuchan 
unreafonable  demand,  the  hufband  was  not 
at  liberty  to  rejeft..  What  flill  further  (hews 
how  little  delicacy  exifled  in  their  connec- 
tions with  their  wives,  is,  their  conduft  in  a 
war  with  the  Myffmians;  when,  having 
bound  themfelves  by  a folemn  oath,  not  to 
return  to  their  own  city  till  they  had  revenged 
the  injury  they  had  received,  and  the  war 
having  been  unexpectedly  protraffed  for  the 
fpace  of  ten  years,  they  began  to  be  afraid 
that  a longer  abfence  would  tend  greatly  to 
depopulate  their  (late;  to  prevent  which, 
they  fent  back  a certain  number  of  thofe 
who  had  joined  the  army,  after  the  above- 
mentioned  oath  had  been  taken,  with  full 
power  to  cohabit  with  all  the  wives,  whofe 

hu  [bands 
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hufbands  were  abfent*.  Nothing  can  more 
plainly  difcover  the  defpicable  condition  of 
the  Grecian  women:  the  Hate,  as  a body 
politic,  regarded  them  only  as  inllruments 
of  general  propagation;  and  their  hufbands 
indelicately  acquiefced  in  the  idea,  which 
they  never  could  have  done,  had  they  been 
actuated  by  any  thing  but  animal  appetite, 
and  had  not  that  appetite  been  lixed  more 
on  the  fex  than  the  individual. 

% 

Whichever  way  we  turn  ourfelves  in 

* 

the  Grecian  hiftory,  we  meet  with  the  moft 
convincing  proofs  of  the  low  condition  of 
their  women.  Homer  confiders  Helen,  the 
wife  of  Menelaus,  of  little  other  value  than 
as  a part  of  the  goods  which  were  flolen 
along  with  her;  and  the  reftitution  of  thefe, 
and  of  her,  are  commonly  mentioned  in  the 
fame  fentence,  in  fuch  a manner,  as  tofhew, 
that  fuch  reftitution  would  be  confidered  as 

# 

* Indelicacies  of  a funilar  kind  were  pr.idtifed  by  other  people  as 
well  as  the  Greeks.  The  Nafamones,  it  is  faid,  obliged  a bride  on  the 
firft  night  of  her  marriage,  fo  proflitutc  herfelf  to  all  the  men  who  were 
at  the  wedding,  and  in  return,  they  each  prefented  her  with  fomething 
towards  her  fortune.  A cuftom  not  much  different,  is  alfo  hud  to  have 
formerly  been  obferved  by  the  Scots,  but  by  the  difagreement  of  hifto- 
rians,  its  exigence  has  been  rendered  uncertain.  In  ancient  Lybia,  it 
is  alfo  faid,  that  the  king  might  claim  t’r.e  firft  night  of  every  bride. 
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a full  reparation  of  the  injury  fufiained;  lo 
that  Menelaus  did  not  place  the  crime  of 
Paris  in  having  debauched  his  wife,  but  in 
having  Rolen  from  him  to  the  amount  of  fo 
much  value.  The  fame  author,  in  cele- 
brating Penelope,  the  wife  of  Ulyfies,  for 
refufing  in  his  abfence  fo  many  fuitors,  does 
not  appear  to  place  the  merit  of  her  conduct 
in  a fuperior  regard  to  chaRity,  or  in  love 
to  her  huR>and;  but  in  preferving  to  his  fa- 
mily the  dowry  Are  had  brought  along  with 
her,  which  on  a fecond  marriage,  muR  have 
been  reAored  to  her  father  Icarius.  And 
though  Telemachus  is  always  reprefented  as 
a moR  dutiful  fon,  we  Rnd  him  reproving 
his  mother  in  a manner,  which  fhews  that 
the  fex  in  general  were  not  treated  with 
foftnefs  and  delicacy,  however  dignified,  or 
with  whatever  authority  invefied, 

Your  widowed  hours,  apart,  with  female  toil. 
And  various  labours  of  the  loom,  beguile. 
There  rule,  from  palace  cares  remote  and 
free. 

That  care  to  man  belongs,  and  moR  to  me. 

From  the  celebration  of  fome  of  their  pub- 
lic games,  women  were  prohibited  by  the 

fevereft 
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fevered  penalty : to  the  fedival  at  Eleufis, 
they  were  not  to  go  in  chariots : In  fome 
laws,  they  were  claffed  with  haves.  Wo- 
men and  haves  were  forbid  to  practife  phyfic. 
It  was  a cudom  in  Greece  to  cxpofe  fuch 
children  as  parents  thought  themfelves  un- 
able to  maintain,  or  not  likely  to  derive  any 
advantage  from.  Daughters,  according  to 
Podidippus,  being  more  codly  in  their  edu- 
cation, and  lefs  likely  to  be  beneficial  after- 
ward,  were  more  frequently  treated  in  this 
manner  than  fons. 

A man,  though  poor,  will  not  cxpofe  his  fon ; 
But  if  he’s  rich,  will  fcarce  prefer ve  his 
daughter. 

Of  all  the  Greeks,  the  Thebans  were  the 
only  people  who  had  a pofitive  law  againd 
this  horrid  cudom. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  fide 
of  the  pi&ure,  and  take  a view  of  the 
privileges  befiowed  by  law  or  cudom  on  the 
Gieek  women.  In  the  earlier  ages  they 
were  allowed  a vote  in  the  public  affemblies, 
a pri\  iiege  which  was  afterwards  taken  from 
drem.  1 hey  fucceeded  equally  with  brothers 
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to  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers;  and  to 
the  whole  of  that  inheritance  if  they  had 
no  brothers.  But  to  this  lafl  privilege  was 
always  annexed  a circumftance,  which  mull 
have  been  extremely  difagreeable  to  every 
woman  of  fentiment  and  feeling.  An  heirefs 
Was  obliged,  by  the  laws  of  Greece,  to 
marry  her  neareff  relation,  that  the  elfate 
might  not  go  out  of  the  family;  and  this 
relation,  in  cafe  of  her  refufal,  had  a right 
to  fue  for  the  delivery  of  her  perfon,  as  we 
do  for  goods  and  chattels.  But,  on  the 
other  fide,  as  it  fometimes  happened  that 
this  claimant  was  old  or  impotent,  it  was 
provided  by  law,  that  if  he  did  not,  in 
a convenient  time,  make  it  appear  by  the 
pregnancy  of  his  wife,  that  he  had  per- 
formed the  duty  of  a hufband,  {lie  might 
apply  to  any  one  fhe  pleafcd  for  that 
purpofe. 

He  who  divorced  his  wife,  was  obliged 
either  to  return  her  dowry,  or  pay  her  fa 
much  per  month  by  way  of  maintenance.  He 
who  ravifned  a free  woman,  was  conflrained 
in  fome  Hates  to  marry  her,  in  others  to  pay 
a hundred,  and  in  others  again,  a thouland 

drachmas.  But  what  reflefts  more  honour 

on 
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on  the  Greeks  than  any  thing  we  find  in 
their  behaviour  towards  women,  is  the  care 
they  took  of"  female  orphans.  44  He  who  is 
44  the  next  in  blood  (fays  their  law)  to  an 
44  orphan  virgin,  who  hath  no  fortune,  {hall 
44  marry  her  himfelf,  or  fettle  a fortune  upon 
44  her,  according  to  his  quality;  if  their  be 
44  many  relations,  all  equally  allied,  all  of 
64  them,  according  to  their  feveral  qualities, 
44  fhall  contribute  fomething  towards  her  for- 
44  tune.”  After  all,  when  we  impartially  confi- 
der  the  good  and  ill  treatment  of  the  Grecian 
women,  we  find  that  the  balance  was  much 
againft  them,  and  may  therefore  conclude, 
that  though  the  Greeks  were  eminent  in  arts, 
though  they  were  illuftrious  in  arms;  yet  in 
politenefs  and  elegance  of  manners,  the 
higheft  pitch  to  which  they  ever  arrived,  was 
only  a few  degrees  above  favage  barbarity. 

In  the  more  early  periods  of  the  Roman 
republic,  as  in  the  infancy  of  almofl  all  the 
ancient  nations,  we  find  every  thing  involved 
m fable.  Immortality  and  mortality  hardly 
diftinguifhable  from  each  other.  Heroes 
and  demigods,  nymphs  and  goddeffes,  em- 
ployed in  almolt  every  adlion,  and  refiding 
in  every  grove.  While  clouded  with  fuch 
Vol.  I.  D d 
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CHvlP‘  romantic  ignorance,  the  Romans  were  a 
^yv  people  but  little  acquainted  with  decency, 
and  entire  Grangers  to  that  delicacy  which 
takes  place  between  the  two  fexes,  among 
nations  tolerably  advanced  in  civilization 
and  fociety.  At  their  firft  appearance,  as 
an  independant  hate,  they  were  an  handful 
of  robbers,  or  banditti ; and  one  of  the  firft 
of  their  memorable  a£lions,  was  the  capture 
of  fome  young  women,  to  enable  them  to 
raife  up  members  to  the  ftate  they  had 
ere£led:  to  thefe  women,  however,  they  be- 
haved in  a manner  that  we  have  feldom  an 
opportunity  of  observing  among  a people 
fo  little  cultivated.  They  treated  them  with 
fo  much  kindnefs,  and  had  the  addrefs  fo  to 
pleafe  them,  that  they  abfolutely  refufed  to 
be  refcued  from  their  ravifhers.  But  as 
many  of  our  female  readers  may  not  be 
acquainted  with  this  hiftory,  we  (hall  give 
a fhort  fketch  of  it. 


Rape  of 
the  Sabine 
Virgins. 


When  Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome, 
had  formed  his  infant  republic,  finding  that 
he  had  no  women,  and  that  none  of  the 
neighbouring  nations  would  give  their 
daughters  in  marriage  to  men  whom  they 
confidcred  as  a fet  of  lawlefs  banditti;  he 
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was  obliged  by  ftratagem  to  procure  for 
them  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  intreaty. 
Accordingly,  he  proclaimed  a folemn  feaft, 
and  an  exhibition  of  games  in  honour  of 
Equeflrian  Neptune;  and  having  by  that 
means  gathered  a great  number  of  people 
together,  on  a fignal  given,  the  Romans, 
with  drawn  fwords  in  their  hands,  ru filed 
among  the  Grangers,  and  forcibly  carried 
away  a great  number  of  their  daughters. 
The  next  day  Romulus  himfelf  diflributed 
them  as  wives  to  thofe  of  his  citizens,  who 
had  thus  by  violence  taken  them  away*. 
From  fo  rude  a beginning,  and  among  a 
people  fo  fevere  and  inflexible  as  the  Ro- 
mans, it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  reader 
fliould  expeft  to  find  their  women  treated  in 
the  fame  indignant,  if  not  in  a worfe  manner, 
than  they  were  among  the  nations  we  have 
already  mentioned.  In  this,  however,  he  will 
be  miftaken ; it  was  the  Romans  who  firft 
gave  to  the  fex  public  liberty,  who  firft  pro- 
perly cultivated  their  minds,  and  thought 
it  as  neceffary  to  do  fo  as  to  adorn  their 
bodies.  Among  them  were  they  firft  fitted 


• This  is  what  we  frequently  find  mentioned  in  hiftory,  by  the  name 
of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabine  Virgins. 
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C *vr  P ^or  fociety,  and  for  becoming  rational  com-* 
panions ; and  among  them,  was  it  firft  dc- 
monlf rated  to  the  world,  that  they  were 
capable  of  great  aftions,  and  deferved  a 
better  fate  than  to  be  fhut  up  in  feraglios, 
and  kept  only  as  the  pageants  of  grandeur, 
or  inftruments  of  fatisfying  illicit  love ; 
truths  which  the  fequel  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
Sabine  women  will  amply  confirm. 

The  violent  capture  of  thefe  young  wo- 
men by  the  Romans,  was  highly  relented 
by  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  efpeci- 
ally  by  the  Sabines,  to  whom  the  greatefl 
part  of  them  belonged.  They  fent  to  de- 
mand reftitution  of  their  daughters,  promif- 
ing,  at  the  fame  time,  an  alliance,  and 
liberty  of  intermarrying  with  the  Romans, 
fhouldthe  demand  be  complied  with.  But 
Romulus  not  thinking  it  expedient  to  part 
with  the  only  poffible  means  he  had  of  raif- 
ing  future  citizens ; inflead  of  granting  what 
they  afked,  demanded  of  the  Sabines  that 
th^y  (hould  confirm  the  marriages  of  their 
daughters  with  the  R,omans.  Thefe  confer- 
ences, at  laft,  produced  a treaty  of  peace ; 
the  treaty,  like  many  others  of  the  fame 
nature,  ended  in  a more  inveterate  war. 

The 
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The  Roman  gained  Tome  advantages.  1 he 
Sabines  retired;  and  having  breathed 
a while,  fent  a fecond  embafly  to  demand 
their  daughters,  were  again  refufed,  and 
again  commenced  hoftilities.  Being  this 
time  more  fuccefsful,  they  befieged  Romu- 
lus in  his  citadel  of  Rome,  and  threatened 
immediate  deftruftion  to  him  and  all  his 
people,  unlefs  their  daughters  were  reftored. 
In  this  alarming  fituation,  Herlilia,  wife  of 
Romulus,  demanded  an  audience  of  the 
fenate,  and  laid  before  it  .a  defign  the  wo- 
men had  formed  among  themfelves,  without 
the  knowledge  of  their  hulbands,  which 
was,  to  aft  the  part  of  mediators  between 
the  contending  parties.  Their  mediation 
being  accepted,  a decree  was  immediately 
palled,  permitting  them  to  go  on  the  pro- 
pofed  negociation;  and  only  requiring,  that 
each  of  them  fhould  leave  one  of  her  child- 
ren as  a fecurity  that  Ihe  would  return;  the 
reft,  they  were  allowed  to  carry'  with  them, 
as  objefts  which  might  more  effeftually  move 
compaftion.  Thus  authorized,  they  laid 
afide  their  ornaments,  put  on  mourning, 
and  carrying  their  children  in  their  arms, 
advanced  to  the  camp  of  the  Sabines,  and 
threw  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  their  fathers 

and, 
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C”IAP-  and  relations.  The  Sabine  king,  having 
affembled  his  chief  officers,  ordered  the  fup- 
plicants  to  declare  for  what  purpofe  they 

were  come  ; which  Herfilia  did  in  fo  pathetic 
a manner,  that  ffie  brought  on  a conference 
between  the  chiefs  of  the  two  nations,  and 
the  conference  foon  ended  in  an  amicable 
alliance, 

privileges  As  a reward  for  this  important  fervice 
Roman  of  the  Sabine  women,  feveral  privileges  and 
v'oinen..  marks  Qf  diftinclion  were  granted  them  by 
the  fenate  of  Rome.  All  immodeft  and 
licentious  difeourfes  wTere  forbid  in  their 
prefence.  No  indecent  objects  were  to  be 
brought  before  them.  Every  one  was  or- 
dered to  give  way  to  them  in  the  llreet.  In 
capital  cafes,  they  were  exempted  from  the 
jurifdi£iion  of  the  ordinary  judges.  And 
lafily,  their  children  were  allowed  to  wear 
a golden  ball  hanging  at  their  bread,  and 
to  be  clothed  with  a particular  robe,  called 
Pretexla.  But  all  thefe  honours  and  privi- 
leges not  being  thought  fufficient,  a feflival 
was,  fome  time  after,  inftituted,  and  called 
Matronalia,  in  honour  of  the  Sabine  matrons. 
At  this  feftival,  the  Roman  matrons  ferved 
their  (laves  at  table,  and  received  prefents 

from 
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from  their  hufbands ; facrifices  were  then 
alfo  offered  to  Juno  Lucina,  to  induce  her 
to  allift  them  in  child-bearing. 

From  a fervice  fo  fignal,  conferred  by 
women  on  an  infant  republic,  and  from  the 
peculiar  notice  taken  of  that  fervice,  it  is 
natural  to  conclude  that  the  Romans  were 
then  a cultivated  people,  and  that  their  wo- 
men were  treated  with  all  that  foftnefs  and 
indulgence  due  to  the  tendernefs  of  their 

fex.  Such  a conclufion,  however,  would 

f * - . 

be  erroneous,  for  they  were  at  this  period 
ftrangers  to  every  foftnefs  and  refinement  of 
manners,  and  the  honours  bellowed  on  the 
Sabine  women  were  only  fudden  and  indi- 
geffed  effufions  of  gratitude,  which  did  not 
operate  uniformly  on  the  whole  of  their 
condu61  towards  a fex,  that  nature  and 
obligation  ought  to  have  rendered  dear  to 
them. 

The  Roman  women,  as  well  as  the 
Greeks,  were  under  perpetual  guardian- 
fhip,  and  were  not  at  any  age,  nor  in  any 
condition,  ever  truffed  with  the  management 
of  their  own  fortunes.  They  were  in  cafe 

of  wills,  and  perhaps  in  other  cafes,  not 

* 
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admitted  as  evidence.  Every  father  had  a 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  daughters; 
but  this  power  was  not  reftri&ed  to  daught- 
ers only,  it  extended  to  ions  alio.  Sumptuary 
laws,  generally  more  grievous  to  women 
than  to  men,  as  they  redrain  their  mod 
darling  pafiions,  were  long  in  force  at 
Rome.  The  Oppian  law  prohibited  them 
from  having  more  than  half  an  ounce  of 
gold  employed  in  ornamenting  their  per- 
fons,  from  wearing  cloaths  of  divers  colours, 
and  from  riding  in  chariots,  either  in  the 
city  or  a thoufand  paces  round  it.  They 
were  dridtiy  forbid  to  ufe  wine,  or  even  to 
have  in  their  poffeffion  the  key  of  any  place 
where  it  was  kept,  for  either  of  which  faults 
they  were  liable  to  be  divorced  by  their 
hufbands ; and  fo  careful  were  the  Romans 
in  ref  training  their  women  from  wine,  that 
they  are  fuppofed  to  have  firft  introduced 
the  cuflom  of  faluting  their  female  relations 
and  acquaintances,  on  entering  into  thehoufc 
of  a friend  or  neighbour,  that  they  might 
difcover  by  their  breath  whether  they  had 
tafled  any  of  that  liquor.  This  flrictnefs, 
however  began  in  time  to  be  relaxed,  till  at 
lad,  luxury  and  debauchery  becoming  too 
flrong  for  every  law,  the  women  indulged 

them- 
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themfelves  in  equal  liberties  with  the  men.  CHV*P* 
But  fuch  was  not  the  cafe  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  Rome,  Romulus  even  permitted  hufbands 
to  kill  their  wives  if  they  found  them  drink- 
ing wine;  and  if  we  may  believe  Valerius 
Maximus,  Egnatius  Metellus,  having  de- 
tefted  his  wife  drinking  wine  out  of  a calk, 
aftually  made  ufe  of  this  permiflion,  and 
was  by  Romulus  acquitted.  Fabius  Pidlor 
relates,  that  the  parents  of  a Roman  lady, 
having  detefled  her  picking  the  lock  of  a 
cheft  which  contained  fome  wine,  (hut  her 
up  and  ftarved  her  to  death. 

Women  were  liable  to  be  divorced  by 
their  hufbands  almoft  at  pleafure,  provided 
the  portion  was  returned  which  they  had 
brought  along  with  them.  They  were  alfo 
liable  to  be  divorced  for  barrennefs,  which, 
if  it  could  be  conllrued  into  a fault,  was  at 
leaf!  the  fault  of  nature,  and  might  fome- 
tirnes  be  that  of  the  hufband.  Thefe  were 
fome,  but  not  all  of  the  difadvantages  attend- 
ing the  Roman  women;  a few  fumptuary 
laws,  a fubordination  to  the  men,  and  a to- 
tal want  of  authority,  do  not  fo  remarkably 
affe£f  the  fex,  as  to  be  coldly  and  indeli- 
cately treated  by  their  hufbands  and  lovers. 
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G A p*  Such  a treatment  is  touching  them  in  the 
tendered  part ; but  fuch,  however,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe,  they  often  met  with  from 
the  Romans,  who  had  not  yet  learned,  as 
in  modern  times,  to  blend  the  rigidity  of  the 
patriot,  and  roughnefs  of  the  warrior,  with 
that  foft  and  indulging  behaviour,  fo  con- 
fpicuous  in  our  modern  patriots  and  heroes. 
But  hufbands  not  only  themfelves  behaved 
roughly  to  their  wives,  they  even  fometimes 
permitted  their  fervants  and  flaves  to  do  the 
fame ; the  principal  Eunuch  of  Juflinian  the 
Second,  threatened  to  chaflife  the  Emprefs, 
his  mailer  s wife,  in  the  manner  that  children 
are  chadded  at  fchool,  if  fhe  did  not  obey 
his  orders. 

We  have  already,  mentioned  fome  of  the 
honours  and  privileges  of  the  Roman  wo- 
men ; and  the  following,  which  we  fhall 
add,  will  (hew,  that  upon  the  whole,  their 
condition  was  much  preferable  to  that  of 
the  women  of  any  other  people  we  have 
hitherto  mentioned. 

Honours  J n endeavouring  to  point  out  fome  of 
outlie :d  the  particular  honours  conferred  on  the  Ro- 
Roman  man  ladies,  in  periods  poderior  to  thefe  we 
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have  already  run  over,  we  (hall  not  intro-  c Hv^  p* 
duce  the  ftory  of  Lucretia,  whofe  tragical  l/vnj 
exit  was  produ&ive  of  fo  much  blood  and 
deveftation;  nor  of  Virginea,  whofe  end, 
if  poffible,  hill  more  tragical,  almoft  over- 
turned the  empire  of  Rome.  Thefe  effefts 
were,  perhaps,  more  the  refult  of  an  honeft 
indignaton  againft  ravifhers  and  murderers, 
than  proofs  of  a general  regard  for  the  fex. 

Beauty  in  every  country  has  had  a power 
of  commanding  love,  and  private  friendlhips 
between  individuals  of  the  different  fexes, 
have  every  where  been  produ61ive  of  regard; 
but  when  public  honours  and  privileges 
were  granted  to  the  fex  by  a legiflative 
body,  which  like  the  fenate  of  Rome,  was 
too  old  to  be  influenced  by  beauty,  or  fwayed 
by  paflion,  they  were  the  ftrongeft  proofs 
which  can  polfibly  be  adduced  of  female 
merit. 

The  public  honours  conferred  on  the  Sa- 
bine women  we  have  already  mentioned ; 
the  Romans,  however,  did  not  confine  ho- 
norary rewards  to  them  only,  but  indifcri- 
minately  bellowed  them  on  the  fex  when- 
ever merited.  They  hung  up  the  diflaff  of 
Tanaquil,  the  confort  of  Tarquin,  in  the 
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temple  of  Hercules;  not  only  as  a public 
acknowledgment  of  the  proper  ufe  fhe  had 
made  of  it,  but  alfo  as  a motive  to  encou- 
rage others  to  follow  fo  laudable  an  example. 
When  Coriolanus,  in  revenge  for  fome  af- 
front offered  him  at  Rome,  was  ready  at  the 
head  of  a viflorious  army  of  the  Volfci,  to 
lay  that  city  in  afhes;  when  the  tears  and 
prayers  of  his  friends,  of  the  nobility,  and 
even  of  the  venerable  fenate,  were  infuffi- 
cient  to  divert  the  {form;  Veturia,  his  mo- 
ther, affifted  by  the  Roman  matrons,  having 
prevailed  on  him  to  lay  afide  his  refentment; 
the  fenate  defired  that  thofe  engaged  in  this 
affair  fnould  afk  any  favour  they  thought 
proper;  when,  unambitious  of  rewards,  they 
only  begged  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
build,  at  their  own  expence,  a temple  to  the 
fortune  of  women.  The  fenate,  furprifed 
at  fo  much  difintereflednefs,  ordered  the 
temple  to  be  immediately  built  on  the  fpot 
where  Coriolanus  had  been  prevailed  upon 
to  facrifice  his  refentment  to  the  love  of  his 
country;  which  being  compleated,  Veturia 
was  confecrated  prieflefs.  A Dictator  of 
Rome  having  vowed  to  dedicate  a golden 
vafe  of  a certain  weight  to  Apollo,  and  the 
fenate  not  being  able  to  procure  a fufficient 
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quantity  of  gold  to  make  it,  the  ladies  vo-  C”AP* 
luntarily  parted  with  many  of  their  trinkets 
for  that  purpofe.  The  fenate,  flruck  with 
the  unfolicited  generofity,  decreed  that  fu- 
neral orations  fhould  from  that  time  be 
made  for  the  women  as  well  as  for  the  men, 
and  that  they  fhould  be  allowed  to  ride  in 
chariots  at  the  public  games. 

The  facred  funftion  of  miniftering  at  the 
altars  of  the  gods  has,  in  moft  countries, 
been  wholly  referved  for  the  men;  but  this 
was  not  the  cafe  at  Rome,  they  had  prieftef- 
fes  as  well  as  priefts,  who  officiated  in  feveral 
of  their  temples.  Befides  thefe,  they  had  a 
peculiar  order  of  prieffeffes,  called  Veflals, 
who  refided  in  the  temple  of  Veda,  whole 
office  was  to  preferve  the  facred  fire  of  the 
goddefs  in  perpetual  vigour,  and  guard  the 
palladium*.  The  prerogatives  of  this  or- 
der demonftrate  not  only  the  confidence 
which  the  Romans  had  in  their  women,  but 
alio  the  regard  they  paid  to  their  religion. 

The  Roman  cenfor  had  a power  of  infpeft- 
mg  the  manners,  and  punifhing  the  faults 

I Fie  ftatue  of  Pallas,  which  the  Romans  believed  would  fccure 
their  pity  from  being  taken  fo  long  as  it  remained  there. 
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CH£P-  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  people;  the  two 
confuls,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  the  king 
of  the  facrifices,  and  the  eldell  of  the  vef- 
tal  virgins  only  excepted.  When  the  prin- 
cipal magiftrates,  even  though  confuls,  met 
a veftal,  they  gave  way  to  her.  Any  infult 
offered  to  a veffal  was  punilhed  with  death. 
If  any  of  the  order  happened  to  meet  a 
criminal  carrying  to  execution,  he  was  im- 
mediately releafed,  provided  the  veftal  af- 
firmed the  meeting  was  accidental.  They 
were  the  only  women  whofe  evidence  was 
received  in  courts  ol  juftice.  They  were 
the  umpires  of  the  differences  which  hap- 
pened between  perfons  of  the  firft  rank. 
They  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  being  in- 
terred in  the  city,  a liberty  feldom  granted 
even  to  the  greateft  heroes;  and  in  their 
hands,  as  in  an  inviolable  afylum,  were  de- 
pofited  the  wills  and  teflaments  of  fuch  as 
were  afraid  that  frauds  and  forgeries  might 
be  committed  by  their  relations.  When  the 
deification  of  emperors  and  of  heroes  became 
fafhionable  at  Rome,  the  women  foon  alfo 
infmuated  themfelves  into  this  fpecies  of  ho- 
nour; their  ftatues  were  fet  up  in  the  tem- 
ples, and  public  facrifices  were  offered  to, 
and  incenfe  burnt  before  them.  The  higheft 
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honour  that  could  be  conferred  on  a Roman,  c ” * p* 
who  had  been  flain  in  the  defence  of  his 
country,  was  to  be  buried  in  the  field  of 
Mars;  an  honour  which,  in  length  of  time, 
came  alfo  to  be  fhared  by  illuftrious  women. 
Among  the  Romans,  women  generally  ate 
and  drank  with  the  men,  and  in  later  times 
were  even  admitted  to  their  convival  meet- 
ings ; liberties,  which  in  .fo  full  an  extent, 
we  have  not  hitherto  found  them  enjoying; 
they  alfo  (hared  the  honours  and  even  titles 
of  their  hufbands,  and  in  the  reign  of  Helio- 
gabalus,  honours  of  a nature  not  ufually 
bellowed  on  the  fex,  were  inftituted  for 
them;  this  excentric  monarch,  gave  his  mo- 
ther a feat  and  vote  in  the  fenate,  and  fome- 
time  after  inftituted  a female  fenate,  and 
placed  her  at  the  head  of  it.  The  bufmefs 
of  this  auguft  aftembly  was  to  regulate  the 
important  affairs  of  drefs  and  fafhion,  to 
determine  who  were  qualified  to  keep  a 
chariot  or  fumpter  horfe,  who  fhould  only 
be  allowed  to  ride  on  an  afs,  who  fhould  be 
drawn  in  a car  by  mules,  and  who  by  oxen. 

What  ladies  fhould  be  allowed  the  flatter- 
ing indulgence  of  being  carried  in  a chair, 

and  what  fort  of  chairs  they  fhould  ufe 

* 

whether  of  leather,  bone,  ivory,  or  filver. 
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And  laftly,  who  fhould  enjoy  the  envied  dih 
tindlion  of  wearing  gold  and  jewels  on  their 
{hoes.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  fenate 
had  full  employment  in  regulating  thefe 
matters  while  it  exihed,  but  it  expired  with 
its  delpicable  founder,  nor  was  ever  again 
eltablilhed  by  any  fucceedmg  Emperor. 

But  amidft  all  thele  honours,  and  all 
thefe  public  teftimonies  of  approbation,  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Romans 
facrificed  more  to  merit  than  to  love; 
and  that  while  their  women  fhared  with 
them  admoft  every  honour  and  every  privi- 
lege, they  were  in  general  treated  rather 
with  the  cool  elteem  of  friendlhip,  than  with 
the  warm  indulgence  of  tendernefs  and  af- 
fedlion.  If  the  whole  tenor  of  their  condudl 
gives  us  reafon  to  think  that  fuch  was  their 
behaviour  to  their  own  women,  we  have  but 
too  many  undoubted  proofs  of  their  behav- 
ing hill  worfe  to  the  unhappy  captives  of 
the  fex,  who  fell  into  their  hands  in  war; 
their  political  virtue  was  fo  rigid  and  fevere, 
that  it  never  fulfered  humanity  in  the  leah 
to  interfere  where  the  intereh  of  their  coun- 
try was  concerned.  Hence,  in  order  to 
aggrandize  the  Roman  uame,  and  hrike 
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terror  into  conquered  nations,  they  often  c Hv* p* 
dragged  beauty  and  grandeur  at  the  wheels 
of  their  triumphal  chariots,  and  expofed 
queens  and  princeffes,  without  regard  of 
rank  or  of  fex,  to  degradations,  and  to  tor- 
tures that  even  a favage  would  blufh  for. 

Not  contented  with  ravifhing,  they  alfo 
fco urged  the  daughters  of  the  Britifh  queen 
Boadicea.  After  they  had  overcome  the 
army  of  the  Ambrones,  their  women  being 
m a fortified  camp,  for  fometime  defended 
themfelves;  but  finding  they  were  not  able 
to  hold  out,  defired  to  capitulate,  and  re- 
quired no  other  condition  than  that  their 
chaftity  fhould  not  be  violated.  Even  this 
hngle  condition  was  not  granted  by  the 
cruel  and  libidinous  Romans.  But  we  will 
not.  proceed  to  blacken  the  hifforic  page  with 
a lid  of  fuch  enormous  crimes. 
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The  fame  Subject  continued. 

TIIE  Cel  tes,  Gauls,  Germans,  and  other 
northern  nations,  upon  whom  Tacitus 
and  his  contemporary  writers  fo  liberally 
bellow  the  epithet  of  Barbarians,  were,  in 
feveral  refpe&s,  lefs  fo  than  the  Romans, 
who  thought  themfelves  and  the  Greeks, 
the  only  polifhed  people  upon  the  globe; 
the  greater  part  of  thefe  nations  treated  their 
women,  if  not  with  politenefs,  at  lead  with 
a regard  fuperior  to  that  of  thole  very 
Romans  who  gave  them  fo  horrid  an  ap- 
pellation. 

In  Germany,  when  the  regal  dignity  de- 
feended  to  women,  they  allowed  them  to 
enjoy  it,  and  they  often  governed  with  a 
Iteadinefs  and  fagacity  which  did  honour  to 
the  fex,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
neighbouring  nations ; the  greatefl  heroes 
neither  difdained  to  fight  under  their  ban- 
ners, nor  to  be  regulated  by  their  councils, 
as  they  imagined  they  were  endowed  with  a 
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kind  of  oracular  wifdom,  and  a prudence 
more  than  human.  The  ancient  Germans, 
in  their  treaties  with  one  another,  gave  fe- 
male hoiiages  ; and  by  thefe  they  reckoned 
• themfelves  more  firmly  engaged  than  by  an 
' equal,  or  even  a fuperior  number  of  the 
other  lex.  In  their  warlike  excurfions,  they 
carried  their  women  along  with  them,  fome- 
times  even  to  the  field  of  battle,  where  their 
cries  and  fhouts  ferved  to  intimidate  their 
enemies,  to  animate  their  friends  with  mar- 
tial ardour,  and  fometimes  to  inflame  and 
fupport  them,  when  ready  to  yield  to  fupe- 
rior numbers,  or  more  Heady  difeipline. 
The  approbation  of  the  fair  they  efteemed 
as  the  moff  honourable  reward  of  their 
bravery,  and  for  them,  as  being  what  they 
valued  moff,  they  fought  with  the  moff  de- 
termined refolution.  When  they  had  turned 
their  backs  on  the  enemy,  their  wives  often 
painted  fo  pathetically  the  horrors  of  cap- 
tivity, that  they  prevailed  upon  them  to 
return  to  the  charge,  rather  than  fubmit 
themfelves  to  fuch  indignity.  A civil  war 
having  once  arifen  among  the  Gauls^  to 
decide  the  quarrel,  two  armies  were  drawn 
out  into  the  field,  extended  front  to  front, 
and  juft  ready  to  commence  a dreadful 
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carnage ; the  women  with  difhe  veiled  hair 
ruflied  between  them,  put  a Hop  to  the  work 
of  dcHru&ion,  and  had  the  addrefs  to  re- 
concile them  to  each  other.  From  that 
time  forward,  the  Gauls  admitted  the  women 
to  their  councils,  when  peace  or  war  was  to 
be  debated;  and  from  that  time  alfo,  fuch 
differences  as  arofe  between  them  and  their 
allies,  were  terminated  by  female  negocia- 
tion;  as  a confirmation  of  this,  we  find  it 
Hipulated  in  their  treaty  , with  Hannibal,,  that 
fliould  the  Gauls  have  any  complaint  againfl 
the  Carthaginians,  the  matter  fhould  be  fet- 
tled by  the  Carthaginian  general;  but  fliould 
the  Carthaginians  have  any  complaint  againft 
the  Gauls,  it.  fhould  be  referred  to  the  Gaul- 
ifh  women.  The  Goths  obliged  him  who 
debauched  a virgin  to  marry  her,  if  fhe  was 
equal  to  him  in  rank ; if  not,  he  was  con- 
Hrained  to  gdve  her  a fortune  equal  to  his 
own  condition ; if  he  had  no  fortune  to  give, 
he  was  condemned  to  death  ; becaufe  a wo- 
man thus  difhonoured,  had  no  chance  of 
obtaining  a hufband  without  a fortune  ; and 
becaufe  it  was  by  marriage  only  that  a Hate 
could  be  properly  peopled. 
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To  thefe  proofs  of  the  regard,  and  even  c^ap. 
of  the  veneration,  which  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  North  paid  to  their  women,  we 
fhall  add,  that  they  confidered  them  as  hav- 
ing fomething  facred  in  their  character,  as 
endowed  with  a forefight  of  future  events, 
as  interpreters  of  the  Divine  will  in  this 
world,  and  as  a part  of  the  reward  of  the 
bleffed  in  the  next.  “ A crowd  of  beautiful 
fi  virgins,”  fays  the  Edda*,  “ wait  on  the 

heroes  in  the  hall  of  Odin,  and  fill  their 
“ cups  as  faff  as  they  empty  them.”  It  is 
worth  remarking  in  this  place,  that  almofl 
every  religious  fyftem  of  the  Eafl,  taught, 
that  a great  part  of  the  joys  of  Paradife 
confiftcd  in  the  fenfual  enjoyment  of  beau- 
tiful women;  whereas  the  Northerns  were 
fatisfied  with  having  their  cups  quickly  re- 
plenifhed  by  them:  a circumflance,  which 
plainly  (hews,  that  the  predominate  paffion 
of  the  Ealt  wTas  love;  that  of  the  North, 
drinking. 

1 he  ancient  Britons  appear  not  to  have 
been  behind  any  of  the  other  northern 

1 he  Edda  is  the  facred  book  of  the  ancient  Scandinivians  and 
other  northern  nations. 
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nations,  in  the  veneration  and  regard  paid 
to  their  women;  they  had  tamely  fubmitted 
to  every  reiterated  evil,  and  to  every  fpecies 
of  opprellion  which  the  cruel  and  avaricious 
Romans  had  laid  upon  them;  but  when 
thefe  1 awlefs  deftroyers  fcourged  their  queen, 
and  ravifhed  her  daughters,  their  refentment 
was  kindled,  they  arofe  to  revenge  the  caufe 
of  the  fex  ; and  had  their  difeipline  been 
equal  to  their  valour,  they  would  at  that 
time  have  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  infults, 
and  extirpated  them  from  the  Britifh  ifles. 
This  fuperflitious  veneration  for  the  fair,  on 
account  of  their  fuppofed  intercourfe  with 
invisible  beings,  marks  an  age  funk  in  the 
lowefl  ignorance*  In  times  more  enlight- 
ened, the  fame  caufes  from  which  the  fex 
derived  this  confequence,  would  have  drawn 
upon  them  pity  from  one  part  of  mankind, 
and  perhaps  ridicule  and  contempt  from 
another. 

Though  it  appears  from- what  has  been 
related,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
North,  valued  and  efleemed  their  women ; 
yet  their  conduft  towards  them  was  far  from 
being  uniformly  benevolent;  while  they  rever- 
ed them  as  beings  infpired  with  a ray  ol  the 
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Divinity.  According  to  the  cuftom  of  Aha, 
from  whence  they  originally  came,  they  at  the 
fame  time  treated  them  as  fervants,  or  rather 
as  Haves.  Wives  and  children  were  not  al- 
lowed to  cat  with  their  hufbands,  but  waited 
upon  them  at  meals,  and  afterward  ate  up 
what  they  left.  Among  the  ancient  Danes, 
and  feveral  of  their  northern  neighbours, 
convival  feafting  was  more  frequent  than 
perhaps  among  any  other  people;  almoft 
every  occurrence  and  bufmefs  was  produc- 
tive of  a feah,  where  eating  and  drinking 
was  carried  to  the  moh  abominable  excefs. 
But  to  fuch  fealls  the  women  feem  onlv  to 
have  been  admitted  as  fervants,  where  they 
they  hood  behind  their  hufbands  and  friends, 
Applied  them  with  meat  and  drink,  and 
took  care  ol  them  at  laft  when  their  drunken- 
nefs  had  rendered  them  incapable  of  doing 
any  thing  for  themfelves.  The  German 
women,  like  thole  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, were  under  perpetual  guardianfhip; 
but  it  was  generally  to  the  care  of  fomeper- 
fon  of  prudence  and  experience  they  were 
committed,  and  not  to  their  own  fons,  as 
in  Greece.  When  any  perfon  was  mur- 
dered, the  laws  of  their  hates  took  no  notice 
of  it;  the  ideas  of  civil  fociety  were  not 
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c vn.P'  then  much  perfected,  as  to  confider 
every  individual,  in  fome  degree,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  community.  The  relations  of 
the  party  murdered,  were  only  fuppofed  to 
have  fuftained  a lofs,  and,  therefore,  to  the 
relations  only  it  belonged  to  revenge  the 
death,  or  to  agree  with  the  murderer  for  a 
fum  of  money  by  way  of  compenfation. 
Neither  of  thefe  privileges  were,  however, 
veiled  in  the  women.  They  were  not  al- 
lowed to  take  vengeance,  becaufe,  perhaps, 
cruelty  and  bloodfhed  did  not  fuit  with  the 
foftnefs  of  their  nature.  They  were  not 
to  take  the  compenfation,  becaufe  they 
were  confidered  as  too  weak  and  feeble  to 
extort  it. 

In  general,  the  women  of  the  North  feem 
not  to  have  been  indulged  with  much  pro- 
perty. The  Vifigoths  were  bound  by  a law 
not  to  give  more  to  a wife  than  the  tenth 
part  of  their  fubftance.  The  German  wo- 
men anciently  could  not  fucceed  to  the 
inheritance  or  their  fathers  or  relations, 
though  afterwards  they  were  permitted  to 
fucceed  after  the  males  of  the  fame  degree 
of  kindred.  But  the  mod  fubordinate  of  all 
female  conditions,  feems  among  them  to 
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have  been  that  of  a wife  to  her  hufband. 
A judicial  power  over  her  was  lodged  in  his 
hands,  and  if  (he  became  an  adultrefs,  he 
was  allowed  to  affemble  her  relations ; in 
their  prefence  to  cut  off  her  hair,  ffrip  her 
naked,  turn  her  out  of  the  houfe,  and  whip 
her  from  one  end  of  the  village  to  the  other. 
A woman  thus  publicly  expofed,  could 
never  wipe  away  the  ffain  o(  fo  foul  an  in- 
famy; the  1110ft  circumfpeft  behaviour  could 
not  retrieve  her  loft  charafter,  nor  could 
any  motive  ever  prevail  on  another  to 
marry  her,  though  youth,  beauty,  fortune, 
and  every  advantage,  combined  to  allure 
him. 

Among  the  Angles,  and  many  other  of 
the  northern  nations,  wounds  and  injuries 
were  fixed  by  law  at  a certain  price;  he 
who  wounded  a virgin,  fubje&ed  himfelf 
to  a penalty  twice  as  great  as  if  he  had 
wounded  a man  of  the  lame  rank.  If  this 
law  originated  from  a fenfe  of  the  weaknefs 
and  inability  of  the  fex  to  defend  them- 
felves,  it  demonftrated  a legillature  not 
inattentive  to  their  intereft;  if  from  hu- 
manity, or  from  love,  it  (hewed  in  the  men 
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c ha  p-  a degree  of  civilization,  which  the  hiflory 
vz-vx;  of  thefe  ages,  in  many  circumllances,  fee  ms 
to  contradict. 

The  mythology  of  all  antiquity  is  full 
of  female  as  well  as  of  male  deities.  The 
Hebrews,  and  many  of  their  neighbouring 
nations,  worlhipped  the  Queen  of  Heaven ; 
the  Phoenicians  adored  Allarte ; the  Scythi- 
ans, Apia;  and  the  Scandanivians,  Frigga, 
the  confort  of  Odin.  Wherever  female 
deities  have  obtained  a place  in  the  religion 
of  a people,  it  is  a fign  that  women  are 
of  fome  confequence ; for  thofe  modern 
nations  where  the  fex  are  held  in  the  tnoft 
defpicable  light,  have  even  their  deities  all 
of  the  mafculine  gender.  As  there  were  in 
the  North  female  deities,  fo  they  had  female 
priellelfes  who  minillered  in  their  groves, 
and  at  their  altars.  The  Egyptians,  Phoe- 
nicians, Carthaginians,  and  many  other  of 
the  ancients,  offered  to  their  gods  human 
vi&ims;  fometimes  of  the  male,  and  fome- 
times  of  the  female  gender:  the  Northerns 
followed  their  example,  only  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  we  have  reafon  to  believe  they 
never  facrificed  any  females.  Whether 
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female?  were  not  thought  viflims  of  fuffi-  CP..*P* 
cient  importance  to  be  offered  to  their  gods ; tyv 
whether  they  fpared  them  from  lenity  and 
indulgence;  or  from  the  confideration  of  the 
lofs  that  population  would  fuftain  by  their 
death,  is  uncertain;  but  when  we  take  a 
view  of  the  whole  of  their  condufl  towards 
the  fex,  we  are  much  inclined  to  attribute 
it  to  indulgence  and  affection. 

As  the  two  leading  features  in  the  charafter 
of  the  ancient  Northerns,  were  a pafkon  for 
the  depredations  of  war,  and  for  the  carouf- 
als  of  the  table,  we  may  conclude  that  love 
held  no  violent  dominion  over  them;  but 
they  compenfated  for  this  deficiency  by 
an  exuberance  of  efleem  and  regard,  and 
formed  a finking  contrail  to  the  Afiatics  and 
other  fouthern  people,  who  have  ever  been 
diftinguifhed  by  the  warmed  love,  entirely 
divelled  of  the  fmalleft  degree  of  friendfhip. 

An  Afiatic,  influenced  only  by  his  paffion, 
approaches  his  miflrefs  as  if  fhe  were  a divin- 
ity,  treats  her  as  a criminal,  and  confidenng 
her  as  entirely  made  for  his  pleafures ; is  at 
the  fame  time  her  tyrant  and  her  Have:  while 
the  Northerns,  more  under  the  direflion  of 
reafon,  did  not  feem  to  have  looked  on  the 
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fex  as  deflined  for  their  pleafures,  fo  much 
as  for  their  convenience  and  alhftance: 
they  did  not  view  them  as  the  haves  of 
their  power,  and  the  panders  of  their  luft, 
but  as  their  friends  and  companions;  nor 
did  they  approach  them  with  the  fawn- 
ing fubmiffion  of  inferiors,  and  infolently 
treat  them  with  the  haughty  difrefpeft  of 
fuperiors. 

In  traceing  the  hiftory  of  the  treatment 
and  condition  of  women  in  later  periods 
than  thofe  already  reviewed,  our  chief  bu- 
fmefs  will  be  among  the  defcendants  of  the 
northern  nations ; who  at  length  difatisfied 
with  the  cold  and  barren  regions  they  in- 
habited, where,  on  a fcanty  and  hard-earned 
pittance,  they  dragged  out  a miferabie  ex- 
lflence ; iffued  out  in  fwarms  towards  the 
fouth,  and  in.procefs  of  time  extended  their 
conquefts,  propogated  their  race,  and  dif- 
fufed  their  manners  and  cuftoms  over  all 
Europe, 

As  the  Northerns  carried  their  wives 
along  with  them  in  their  warlike  excurfions, 
where  violence  might  more  eafily  elude  tee 
vi  gilance  of  juflice ; many  of  the  ilntteii 
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laws  became  ra cellar y for  their  prefervation,  c 
and  feveral  of  this  nature  were  accordingly 
enaffed  by  the  Franks.  When  in  the  field, 
their  operations  were  from  time  to  time  fet- 
tled in  a council,  of  which  their  wives  made 
a part;  and  when  in  danger  ol  being  de- 
feated, they  were  more  alraid  of  their  re- 
proaches than  of  the  fwords  of  their  enemies. 
The  men,  conlfantly  employed  in  war  or 
in  drinking,  had  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  acquire  ufeful  knowledge.  The 
women,  more  at  leifure,  became  more  in- 
telligent, and  confequently  were  by  the  men 
conlidered  as  oracles:  they  were  fuppofed 
to  be  able  to  interpret  dreams ; they  had 
aftually  learned  the  virtues  of  a few  fim- 
ples,  and  therefore  both  virgins  and  matrons 
were  employed  in  drelhng  the  wounds  of 
their  lovers  and  hulbands.  With  all  thefe 
acquifitions,  which  at  that  time  appeared  fo 
extraordinary  as  well  as  ufeful.  With  all 
that  majeflic  beauty,  for  which  they  were  fo 
famous  in  the  longs  of  their  bards;  is  it  any 
wonder,  that  the  daughters  of  the  North 
were  the  firfl  who  infpired  the  men  with 
fentimental  feeling,  and  with  ideas  little 
ffort  of  adoration?  But  fuch  is  the  nature 
of  man,  efpecially  when  he  is  but  a few 
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CI^P>  degrees  removed  from  barbarity,  that  while 
he  adores  a woman  for  her  beauty,  he  Tem- 
ples not  to  attack  and  ruin  her  virtue.  Such 
was  the  complexion  of  the  times  we  are 
now  confidering.  An  univerfal  fpirit  of 
piracy  and  emigration  had  crept  into  the 
North:  one  half  of  its  inhabitants  were  con- 
ftantly  wandering  in  quell  of  new  adven- 
tures, and  of  new  fettlements.  Wanderers, 
who  have  neither  property  nor  polfelfions 
to  ferve  as  hollages  lor  their  good  beha- 
viour, are  generally  licentious  in  their  man- 
ners: hence  it  became  necelfary  for  thofe 
who  bad  acquired  fettlements,  not  only  to 
fecure  their  property,  but  alfo  their  wives 
and  children,  in  cables,  and  in  firong  forti- 
fications, from  thefe  rovers,  who  were  fixed 

to  no  habitation,  and  bound  by  no  law. 

¥ 

It  was  thus  that  women  firfl  became 
fubjebl  to  a fpecies  of  confinement  in  the 
North,  not  becaufe  they  wTere,  as  is  alleged 
in  the  South,  wicked  and  libidinous,  but 
/ becaufe  they  were  beautiful,  weak  and  de- 
fencelefs.  But  as  it  wTas  not  jealoufy,  but  a 
defire  of  fecuring  their  women  from  the 
infults  of  lawdefs  banditti,  w’hich  wras  the 
caufe  of  this  confinement;  when  a woman 
, found 
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found  a lover,  or  a hufband,  to  proteCl  her 
from  the  rudenefs  and  barbarity  of  the  times, 
(he  could  then  venture  abroad  with  impu- 
nity in  his  company.  Hence  every  woman 
nat  irally  wilhed  to  engage  fuch  a champion; 
and  every  man  of  fpint,  tend  of  the  honour 
arifmg  from  it,  as  naturally  inhited  himielf 
in  inch  fervice.  In  this  manner  arole  the 
inllhution  of  chivalry  ; an  inflitution,  which, 
though  it  owed  its  birth  to  chance  and  the 
neceffity  of  the  times,  made  fo  rapid  a pro- 
grefs,  that  in  a little  while  it  was  a fufheient 
protection  for  a fair  lady  to  have  it  publicly 
known,  that  fuch  a gallant  warrior  was  her 
declared  champion,  and  would  revenge 
every  wrong  done  to  her,  whether  in  his 
prefence  or  abfence : this  enlarged  flill  the 
circle  of  her  liberty,  and  more  retrained 
the  hand  of  infult  and  violence. 

Besides  the  title  a young  warrior  had 
to  the  approbation  and  favour  of  her  whom 
he  thus  defended,  there  was  another,  and, 
if  pofhble,  a flill  more  prevailing  motive, 
the  love  oi  glory;  which,  in  tlrefe  ages,  was 
the  mofl  anxioufly  coveted,  and  mod  inti- 
mately connected  with  fuch  generous  and 
difinterefled  actions  as  defending  the  weak 

and 
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and  refcuing  the  opprefled.  Both  thefe  coil- 
hderations  prompted  the  youthful  warrior, 
to  take  upon  him  an  office,  which,  while 
it  flattered  his  love,  at  the  fame  time,  by  its 
acquifition  of  fame,  no  lefs  fed  and  nour- 
ished his  vanity:  and  as  the  man  acquired 
honour,  added  to  the  fame  of  his  valour,  by 
undertaking  to  defend  an  innocent  and  help- 
lefs  woman,  fo  the  woman  acquired  an  ad- 
ditional luff  re,  and  added  to  the  fame  of  her 
beauty,  by  being  thus  diftinguifhed  by  a 
gallant  champion.  Thus  the  honour  and 
intereff  of  the  two  fexes  became  mutually 
blended  together,  and  they  reflected  addi- 
tional luff  re  and  reputation  upon  each  other; 
a truth  to  which  all  the  hifforical  records  of 
thefe  times  bear  the  molt  ample  tefhmony. 

But  befides  the  inffitution  of  chivalry, 
which  gloried  in  defending  the  ladies  from 
every  infult,  there  was,  in  the  middle  ages, 
another,  which  no  lefs  engaged  their  atten- 
tion and  flattered  their  vanity.  It  was  that 
of  the  Troubadours,  or  Poets,  who  com- 
pofed  fonnets  in  praife  of  their  beauty,  and 
of  the  Jongleurs  who  fung  them  at  the 
courts  and  calfles  of  the  great,  Almoit 
every  woman  diflinguiihed  by  rank  or 

beauty, 
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beauty,  entertained  a Troubadour;  and  fhe 
who  had  not  that  honour,  employed  all  her 
intereff  to  obtain  it.  The  Troubadour,  in 
many  inliances.  Teems  to  have  been  a kind 
of  platonic  lover,  and  declared  himfelf  fu- 
perlatively  happy  in  enjoying  the  liberty  of 
prairtng  and  of  loving : but  being  a com- 
pound of  body  as  well  as  fpirit,  he  was  not 
always  fatisfied  with  pure  platonifm,  and 
frequently  debauched  the  virgin  or  the  wife 
whom  he  attended.  He  commonly  led  a 
diffolute  and  wandering  life,  from  court  to 
court,  and  from  caflle  to  cable,  depending 
for  his  fubfiftence  on  the  fmiles  of  the  fair, 
and  the  favour  of  the  great;  till  at  laft, 
chagrined  with  the  inftability  .of  both,  and 
dilgufled  with  himfelf  and  the  world,  he 
retired  to  a convent,  and  ended  his  days  in 
folitude  and  dilappointment. 


It  is  not  a little  remarkable,  that  in  die 
lame  periods  in  which  women  were  gradu- 
ally riling  into  confequence  in  one  part  of 
the  Globe,  they  were  lofing  it  altogether  in 
another.  While  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  made 
them  objefls  almofl  of  adoration  in  the 
North,  Mahomet  introduced  a religion  into 
Afia,  which  nearly  diverted  them  of  every 
Vol,  I,  II  h nrivdecre. 
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* p-  privilege,  and  of  all  political  confequence. 
This  religion  being  brought  over  into  Eu- 
rope, and  eflablifhed  in  the  Weft  by  the 
conquering  arms  of  his  fuccelfors,  not  only 
funk  the  power  of  beauty  almoftto  nothing, 
but  condemned  the  whole  of  the  fex  to  per- 
petual fubordination  and  imprifonment. 

Before  Mahomet  arofe  to  enflave  the 
confciences  of  the  men,  and  annihilate  the 
confequence  of  the  women,  they  feem  in 
Arabia  to  have  poflefled  privileges,  hardly 
inferior  to  thofe  with  which  they  are  ho- 
noured in  the  politeft  countries  of  Europe. 
The  law  gave  them  a right  to  independent 
property;  by  inheritance,  by  gift,  by  mar- 
riage fettlement : The  wife  had  a regular 
dower,  and  an  annual  allowance,  which 
with  her  paraphernalia,  {he  might  difpofe 
of  in  her  life,  or  at  her  death.  To  the 
fortune  he  received  with  his  wife  Cadhiga, 
who  carried  on  an  extenlive  trade  to  Spain 
and  Syria,  Mahomet  himfelf  was  indebted 
for  the  origin  of  his  wealth  and  of  his 
grandeur.  While  his  fett  was  increafmg, 
the  women  of  rank  took  an  adlive  part 
both  in  civil  and  military  affairs ; feveral  of 
them  ftrongly  oppofed  all  his  innovations. 

Henda, 
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Henda,  accompanied  by  fifteen  other  ladies  c p* 
of  diftin£lion,  led  on  the  refei  ve,  and  con- 
tributed  to  defeat  him  at  the  battle  of  Ohod. 

After  his  death,  Ayefha,  one  of  his  widows, 
by  her  influence  and  addrefs,  raifed  her 
father  Abubeker  to  be  the  fucceffor  of  her 
hufband ; and  about  this  period,  women 
frequently  mounted  the  thrones  of  Perfia 
and  of  Tartary.  But  the  religion  which 
taught  that  they  were  only  mere  things  of 
pleafure,  and  the  maxims  which  diftated  that 
they  fhould  be  guarded  for  that  particular 
purpofe,  now  becoming  general,  in  little 
more  than  a century,  they  feem  to  have  dwind- 
led from  creatures  of  importance,  to  beings 
only  confecrated  to  dalliance  and  to  love. 

Such  were  the  confequences  of  Mahom- 
etifm;  but  we  are  not  furprifed  at  any  in- 
novation that  could  happen  in  the  ages  in 
which  it  was  introduced.  The  politics  of 
the  Arabians  were  then  regulated  by  no 
fixed  principles,  their  religion  had  difgufled 
the  mind  with  idle  credenda  and  improba- 
ble fi£f  ion ; nor  was  this  the  cafe  in  Arabia 
only,  human  nature  feemed  every  where  in 
a ftate  of  wavering  and  imbecillity : in  Eu- 
rope,  it  endeavoured  to  blend  the  meek  and 
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e'  ”£  p-  forgiving  fpirit  of  the  religion  of  Jefus,  with 
tlie  fierce  and  intollerant  fpirit  of  war  and 
bloodfhed;  to  mix  the  foft  fentiments  of  love 
with  the  revengeful  didfates  of  affronted  ho- 
nour ; and  the  fame  tender  fentiment  which 
bound  a lover  to  his  miftrefs,  inftigated  him, 
in  the  molt  lavage  manner,  to  cut  the  throats 
of  all  thofe  who  openly  profeffed  either  to 
love  or  hate  her.  In  (hort,  nothing  had  at 
this  time  acquired  any  confiffency  Religion 
was  a mixture  of  paganifm  and  fuperftition, 
and  law  was  a compound  of  weaknefs  and 
injuftice.  While  the  pilgrim  travelled  to 
Jerusalem  to  obtain  forgivenefs  of  his  fins, 
he  was  adding  daily  to  the  load,  by  pillag- 
ing and  debauchery  on  the  way.  Religion 
being  reduced  to  ceremony  and  penance, 
ceremony  was  too  weak  to  combat  the  paf- 
fions,  and  penance  gave  a loofe  to  them  by 
abfolving  the  mind  from  the  terrors  of  pun- 
ifhment.  Law,  if  ridiculous  in  its  modes 
of  invefligation,  was  dill  more  confpicuous 
for  being  feeble  in  its  power  of  execution. 
In  fuch  a crifis,  fomething  diffinH  from  both 
became  neceflary.  The  men  had  already 
begun  to  glory  in  being  the  prote&ors  of 
fuch  women,  as  they  were  attached  to  by 
love  and  friendfhip*.  it  was  but  carrying 
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the  idea  one  dep . farther,  from  being  the  c”^p* 
champion  oi  a (ingle  woman,  to  become 
the  champion  of  the  whole  fex,  and  there- 
by edablifti  a more  complete  fydem  of 
chivalry. 

As  we  owe  to  chance  and  neceflity  the 
far  greater  part  of  our  difcoveries  in  the 
arts  and  fciences,  fo  to  the  vices  and  imper- 
fections of  fociety,  we  are  commonly  in- 
debted for  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  political 
improvements.  This  was  the  cafe  with  chiv- 
alry : it  originated  from  love,  honour,  and 
the  neceffity  of  defending  women  in  the 
times  of  lawlefs  depredation,  and  had  at  fird 
for  its  objeCl  the  defence  of  one  woman 
only:  afterward,  it  extended  to  the  protection 
of  the  whole  fex  ; and  by  degrees  ((retching 
itfelf  dill  wider,  its  objeCf  became  didreffed 
innocence,  wherever  it  was  found  differing 
by  the  hard  hand  of  injuffice  and  oppreffion. 

Arrived  at  this  perfection,  it  was  confidered 
as  the  mod  honourable  and  exalted  of  all 
profedions ; was  eagerly  courted  by  every 
rank  of  mankind;  nor  was  any  candidate, 
however  elevated  in  his  dation,  admitted 
into  it,  without  the  fulled  credentials  of  va- 
lour, honour  and  probity,  or  a long  train 
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of  previous  difcipline;  and  even  the  admif- 
fion  itfelf  was  calculated  to  infpire  a love 
of  glory  and  benevolence.  It  was  per- 
formed at  the  altar,  by  ceremonies  no  lefs 
awful  than  pompous,  and  well  calculated 
to  inflil  into  the  mind  of  the  young  hero, 
the  mod  enthufiaflic  love  of  honour,  difin- 
tereilednefs,  and  truth. 

The  effeCls  of  this  inflitution,  which  at 
lafl  became  fo  ridiculoufly  whimfical,  as  to 
be  finally  laughed  out  of  the  world  by  the 
inimitable  Cervantes,  were  in  the  beginning 
highly  beneficial  to  fociety.  Even  war  was 
diverted  of  half  its  horrors,  when  it  was  car- 
ried on  by  men  trained  up  in  the  principles 
of  honour  and  humanity.  Weaknefs,  which 
before  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  power, 
and  hardly  any  protection  by  law,  now  be- 
gan to  enjoy  itfelf  in  fecurity,  when  it  found 
honour,  inclination,  and  rt l ength,  engaged  to 
defend  it;  and  as  weaknefs  was  more  peculi- 
arly the  lot  of  women,  they  were  alfo  objedls 
of  the  peculiar  care  and  attention  of  this  in- 
rtitution.  Hence  they  now  began  to  feel  a 
confequence  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
rtrangers.  They  were  politely  treated  by 
all,  becaufe  it  was  known  that  their  caufe 
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was  the  caufe  of  chivalry ; the  virtues  they  r ” £ p- 
infpired,  the  exploits  atchieved  to  their 
honour,  the  regard  they  paid  to  chaRity, 
and  their  care  to  cultivate  their  charms,  all 
confpired  to  promote  their  importance. 

They  were  approached  with  fubmdlion  by 
the  brave ; they  were  the  judges  even  of 
bravery  itfelf,  and  entruRed  with  the  diRri- 
bution  of  the  rewards  bellowed  on  it  at 
public  tournaments;  where  a finite  of  ap- 
probation on  the  knight  to  whom  they  de- 
livered them,  was  often  confidered  by  him 
as  a greater  reward  than  all  the  glory  he 
had  acquired  by  his  invincible  arm.  The 
men  confidered  tournaments  as  the  theatres 
where  they  were  to  gain  applaufe  ; and 
lovers,  as  thofe  of  acquiring  the  eReem  of 
the  fair.  “ Nothing  (fays  a French  hiRo- 
“ rian)  was  longed  for  by  the  ladies  with 
“ fo  much  impatience ; and  this  not  fo 
tc  much  from  the  pleafure  of  beholding  a 
“ magnificent  fpe61acle,  as  from  the  glory 
“ of  prefiding  there  : it  was  by  them  that 
“ the  prize  of  thefe  (hows  was  always  dif- 
“ tributed ; they  were  the  foul  and  capital 
“ ornament  of  them  : to  animate  the  cour- 
“ age  of  the  champions,  they  ufed  to  give 
“ them  a token,  which  was  fometimes  a 
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“ fcarf,  a veil,  a coif,  a fleeve,  a bracelet, 
<e  a knot,  a detached  piece  of  their  attire, 
“ and  fometimes  a curious  piece  of  work  of 
“ their  own  doing;  and  with  thefe,  the 
“ knight  decorated  the  top  of  his  helmet  or 
44  of  his  fpear,  his  Ihield,  his  coat  of  arms* 
“ or  fome  other  part  of  his  armour.” 

T o fuch  an  enthufiaftic  veneration  of  the 
fair  fex  did  the  inftitution  of  chivalry  carry 
the  ages  in  which  it  flourifhed,  that  the 
lead  contemptuous  word  uttered  concern- 
ing any  of  them,  difqualified  a knight  for 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  his  profedicn. 
When  a lady  wanted  to  complain  againft 
any  of  the  order,  (he  ufed  to  touch  the 
helmet  or  diield  of  his  arms,  as  a token  of 
applying  to  the  judges,  for  a trial  of  his 
crime.  After  proper  enquiry,  if  the  delin- 
quency was  proved,  the  haplefs  culprit  im- 
mediately fuffered  the  penalty  of  exclufion, 
and  could  never  again  be  reftored  to  his 
dignity,  but  by  the  interceffion  of  the  fair, 
and  the  mod  folemn  promifes  of  better  be- 
haviour for  the  future.  To  thofe  in  the 
order  of  chivalry,  this  dread  of  exclufion 
was  a fufficient  barrier  againft  indecent  lib- 
erties  and  fcandalous  reports.  But  the  lower 
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orders  01"  men  were  not  to  be  bound  by  the  c ” £ 1,4 
filken  cords  of  honour : to  keep  them,  there-  cyvvj 
fore,  within  the  limits  prelcnbed  by  decency, 
otiier  motives  were  devifed.  rI  he  laws  or 
the  Thuringians  ordained,  that  he  who  Hole 
the  clothes  of  a woman  while  bathing,  or 
at  any  time  threw  dirty  water  upon  her, 
fhould  be  feverely  fined ; and  that  all  com- 
pofitions  for  injuries  fhould  be  doubled, 
when  the  injury  was  done  to  a woman.  The 
laws  of  the  Franks  enacted,  that  he  who 
fqueezed  the  hand  of  a free  woman  fhould 
pay  fifteen  fols,  twice  as  much  if  he  laid 
hold  of  her  arm,  and  four  times  as  much 
if  he  touched  her  bread.  Thefe  were  pow- 
erful rehiraints  on  indecorum;  and  though 
they  ftrongly  mark  the  character  of  the 
times,  yet  they  fliew  the  influence  of  women, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  the  attention  of  the 
men  to  preferve  delicacy,  as  well  as  chaflity, 
from  every  rude  invader. 

Arts  and  fciences,  at  the  fubverfion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  were  almofl  totally  eradi- 
cated, A people  brought  up  to  obtain  every 
thing  by  the  (word,  had  no  idea  of  gaining 
a fubfiiience  by  the  flow  and  gradual  means 
of  labour  and  ceconomy.  Learning  was 
Von,  I.  I i fo* 
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for  fevcral  centuries  defpifed,  as  mean  and 
contemptible;  and  a gentleman  who  had 
(looped  to  become  a fcholar,  was  conlidered 
as  having  degraded  himfelf  for  ever*  Among 
people  thus  circumftanced,  nothing  was  fo 
difhcult  as  to  make  any  improvement : ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  many  of  the  middle 
ages  were  more  ftationary  than,  perhaps, 
any  period  in  the  hiflory  of  mankind. 

\ 

Among  the  nations  who  conquered  the 
Roman  empire,  the  Chrillian  religion  had 
been  early  introduced;  but  its  peaceful  pre- 
cepts, and  even  all  the  coercive  powers  with 
which  it  was  armed,  were  but  feeble  and 
unavailing,  when  oppofed  to  cuftoms  fanfti- 
fied  by  time,  and  to  minds  grown  haughty 
and  intolerant  by  fuccefs.  ' It  was  many 
ages  before  it  could  tame  that  wild  and  ro- 
mantic  rage  for  fighting,  with  or  without 
caufe,  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
North  had  been  fo  remarkably  diftinguifhed. 
But  though  flow  in  taming  the  rage  of  light- 
ing, it  produced  another  good  effeft  more 
rapidly.  Differences  of  opinion  arofe  con- 
cerning it;  difputes  were  carried  on  to  de- 
cide thefe  differences ; difputes  neceffarily 
gave  rife  to  emulation,  and  emulation  to 
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iome  degree  of  learning.  When  the  facul-  c ^ p- 
ties  of  the  human  mind  have  been  exerted 
on  a few  fubjefts  of  enquiry,  thefe  fubjefts 
begin  to  multiply;  and  flill  as  they  increafe, 
the  avidity  of  the  mind  in  purfuing  them 
increafes  alfo:  hence,  in  fome  meafure,  we 
may  fee  the  reafon,  why,  toward  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century,  learning  began 
to  be  cultivated  with  fo  much  affiduity, 
though  it  had  been  totally  neglefted  before. 

With  the  revival  of  learning,  a new  and 
more  rational  importance  was  added  to  wo- 
men. Their  former  importance  had  been 
derived  from  fuperftition,  and  a wild  ro- 
mantic Fpirit  of  honour:  their prefent,  began 
to  ereft  itfelf  on  the  foundation  of  tender- 
nefs  and  fenfe.  Whatever  tends  to  ag- 
grandize the  mind,  to  add  to  the  hock  of 
knowledge  and  fenfibility,  is  in  favour  of 
the  fair  fex,  and  makes  ours  lavilh  frefh 
endearments  and  frefh  dignities  upon  them. 
Accordingly,  in  traceing  the  hiftory  of  the 
middle  ages  a little  downwards,  we  {hall 
find  that  women,  by  the  remains  of  chivalry, 
and  the  introdu£lion  of  real  politenefs,  ar- 
rived at  a confequence  to  which  they  never 
attained  in  any  other  period. 
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CI^AP*  The  profeffors  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
never  admitted  women  to  the  dignity  of 
the  priellhood ; but  in  the  times  we  are 
fpeaking  of,  they  made  great  {hides  toward 
it.  While  Charlemagne  fwayed  the  fceptre 
in  France,  confeffion  was  confidered  as  fo 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  falvation,  that,  in 
feveral  cafes,  and  particularly  at  the  point 
of  death,  when  no  priefh  or  man  could  be 
had,  it  was  by  the  church  allowed  to  be 
made  to  a woman.  In  the  fixteenth  century, 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  church-liv- 
ings, the  revenues  of  abbeys,  and  even  of 
bifhoprics,  to  be  given  away  with  young 
ladies  as  a portion.  Thus  women  exercifed 
a kind  of  facerdotal  funftion ; and  though 
they  did  not  actually  officiate  at  the  altar, 
they  enjoyed  what  many  of  the  prieffs  them- 
felves  would  have  been  glad  of;  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  altar,  without  the  drudgery  of 
its  fervice.  In  pollerior  ages,  women  have 
crept  {fill  farther  into  the  offices  of  the 
church;  the  Chriflians  of  Circalfia  allow 
their  Nuns  to  adminifler  the  facrament  of 
baptifm. 

When  any  material  difference  happened 
between  man  and  man,  or  when  one  accufed 
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another  of  a crime,  the  decifion,  according  cJ  JPi 
to  an  ancient  cullom,  eftabli(hed  by  law,  was, 
to  be  by  fingle  combat, or  by  the  ordc  al  trial; 
from  both  which  ridiculous  ways  of  appeal- 
ing to  heaven,  women  were  exempted. 

When  a man  had  (aid  any  tiling  that  re- 
fle&ed  difhonour  on  a woman,  or  accufed 
her  of  a crime,  Ihe  was  not  obliged  to  fight 
him  to  prove  her  innocence ; the  combat 
would  have  been  unequal;  nor  was  (he  o- 
bhged  to  fubmit  to  the  ordeal  trial ; it  was 
inconfident  with  the  delicacy  of  the  female 
character  and  conftitution ; but  (he  might 
chufe  a champion  to  fight  in  her  caufe,  or 
expofe  himfelf  to  the  horrid  trial,  in  order 
to  clear  her  reputation.  Such  champions 
were  generally  felefied  from  her  lovers  or 
friends;  but  if'  (he  fixed  upon  any  other,  fo 
high  was  the  fpirit  of  martial  glory,  and  fo 
eager  the  third  of  defending  the  weak  and 
helplefs  fex,  that  we  meet  with  no  in  fiance 
of  a champion  ever  having  refilled  to  fight 
ior,  or  undergo  whatever  cudom  required, 
in  defence  of  the  lady  who  had  honoured 
him  with  the  appointment.  To  the  motives 
already  mentioned,  we  may  add  another: 
he  who  had  refufed,  mud  inevitably  have 
been  branded  with  the  name  of  coward;  and 

fo 
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C vh  P*  defpicable  was  the  condition  of  a coward, 
in  tliefe  times  of  general  heroifm,  that  death 
itfelf  appeared  the  more  preferable  choice ; 
nay,  luch  was  the  rage  of  fighting  for  wo- 
men, that  it  became  cuftomary  for  thofe, 
who  could  not  be  honoured  with  the  decifion 
of  their  real  quarrels,  to  create  fictitious 
ones  concerning  them,  in  order  to  create 
all'o  a neceffity  of  fighting.  Nor  was  fight- 
ing for  the  ladies  confined  to  fingle  com- 
batants, crouds  of  gallants  entered  the  lifls 
again!!  each  other;  and  even  kings  called 
out  their  fubjefls,  to  fhew  their  love  to 
their  miflreffes,  by  cutting  the  throats  of 
their  neighbours,  who  had  not  in  the  lead 
offended.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
the  countefs  of  Blois,  and  the  widow  of 
Montfort,  were  at  war  againfl  each  other,  a 
conference  was  agreed  to,  on  pretence  of 
fettling  a peace,  but  in  reality  to  appoint  a 
combat : infiead  of  negotiating,  they  foon 
challenged  each  other ; and  Beaumanoir, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Britons,  pub- 
licly declared,  that  they  fought  from  no 
other  motive  than  to  fee  by  the  vitiory,  who 
had  the  faireft  miftrefs.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  we  find  an  anecdote  of  this  kind 
flill  more  extraordinary.  John,  duke  de 
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Bourbonnois,  publiffied  a declaration,  that  CH  ^- 
he  would  go  over  to  England,  with  lixteen 
knights,  and  there  fight  it  out,  in  order  to 
avoid  idlenefs,  and  merit  the  good  graces 
of  his  miflrefs:  and,  to  crown  all,  James  IV. 
of  Scotland  having,  in  all  tournaments,  pro- 
felled  him  fell  knight  to  queen  Anne  of 
f ranee,  fhe  fummoned  him  to  prove  himfelf 
her  true  and  valorous  champion,  by  taking 
the  field  in  her  defence,  again!!  his  brother- 
in-law,  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  He  obeyed 
the  romantic  mandate;  and  the  two  nations 
bled  to  feed  the  vanity  of  a woman.  War- 
riors, when  ready  to  engage,  invoked  the 
aid  of  their  miflreffes,  as  poets  do  that  of 
the  Mufes.  If  they  fought  valiantly,  it  re- 
Hefted  honour  on  the  Dulcineas  they  adored; 
but  if  they  turned  their  backs  on  their  ene- 
mies, the  poor  ladies  were  difhonoured  for 
ever.  However  different  in  their  natures 
are  Jove  and  fighting,  the  former  was  then 
the  moll  prevailing  motive  to  the  latter. 

The  famous  Gallon  de  Foix,  who  com- 
manded the  French  troops  at  the  battle  of 
Ravenna,  took  advantage  of  this  foible  of 
his  army;  he  rode  from  rank  to  rank,  calling 
by  name  his  officers,  and  even  fome  of  his 
private  men,  recommending  to  them  their 
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country,  their  honour,  and,  above  all,  to 
{hew  what  they  could  do  for  the  love  of 
their  miftreffes.  Nor  were  the  honours 
and  privileges  of  the  fex  altogether  the  re- 
fult  of  their  beauty,  and  of  the  cuffomary 
gallantry  of  the  times,  they  derived  many 
of  them  from  birth-right,  and  the  laws  oi 
their  country.  They  held  courts,  and  ex- 
ercifed  the  civil  rights  and  jurifdiction  of 
Fiefs.  Matilda,  countefs  of  Artois,  fat  in 
judgment  with  the  peers  of  France,  in  the 
criminal  procefs  againll  Robert,  count  of 
Flanders.  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Bal- 
douin,  gave  her  vote  as  a peer  in  the  caufe 
of  the  count  cle  Clermont.  And  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III. , fummonfes  were  lent 
to  feveral  noble  ladies  ol  England,  to  fend 
their  proxies  to  lit  in  parliament. 

From  what  has  been  now’  related,  many 
of  our  fair  readers  may,  perhaps,  imagine, 
that  in  the  times  we  have  been  delineating, 
women  were  more  completely  happy,  than 
in  any  other  period  of  the  world,  but  this 
was  notin  reality  the  cale.  Cuilom,  which 
governs  all  things  with  the  moll  ablolute 
fway,  had,  through  a long  fuccefnon  or 

years,  given  her  fanclion  to  fuch  combats 
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as  were  undertaken,  either  to  defend  the  c,^p’ 
innocence,  or  difplay  the  beauty  of  women, 
Cuffom,  therefore,  either  obliged  a man  to 
fight  for  a woman  who  defired  him,  or 
marked  the  refufal  with  eternal  infamy;  but 
cuffom  did  not  oblige  him  in  every  other  part 
of  his  deportment,  to  behave  to  this  woman, 
or  to  the  fex  in  general,  with  that  refpeft: 
and  politenels,  which  have  happily  difiin- 
guifhed  the  charafter  of  more  modern  times* 

The  fame  man,  who,  in  the  middle  ages, 
would  at  the  command,  or  for  the  defence 
of  a woman,  have  encountered  giants,  or 
gigantic  difficulties,  had  but  little  idea  of 
adding  to  her  happinefs,  by  fupplying  her 
with  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life;  and 
would  have  thought  himfelf  affronted,  had 
fhe  afked  him  to  ftoop  and  eafe  her  of  a 
part  of  that  domeffic  flavery,  which  aimofl 
in  every  country  falls  to  the  lot  of  women. 


But,  befides,  men  had  in  thofe  ages  nothing 
elfe  than  that  kind  of  romantic  gallantry  to 
recommend  them.  Ignorant  of  letters,  arts, 
fciences,  and  every  tiling  that  refines  human- 
nature,  they  were  in  every  thing,  where 
gallantry  was  not  concerned,  rough  and 
unpolifhed  m their  manners  and  behaviour* 
Their  time  was  fpent  in  drinking,  war, 
Vol,  I,  K k gallantry, 
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chap,  gallantry,  and  idlenefs.  In  their  hours  of 
iyvv  relaxation,  they  were  but  little  in  company 
with  their  women;  and  when  they  were, 
the  indelicacies  of  the  caroufal,  or  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  field,  were  almofi:  the  only  fub- 
jecis  they  had  to  talk  of.  Hence  they  could 
not  be  proper  companions  for  a fex,  who, 
fhrinking  with  reluctance  from  indelicacy 
and  barbarity,  generally  turn  their  thoughts 
to  fofter  fubjefts. 

In  the  fixth  century,  while  women  were 
defended  with  the  mo  ft  romantic  enthufiafm, 
they  were,  at  the  fame  time,  confidered  as 
beings  contaminated  with  a certain  degree 
of  pollution;  which,  at  particular  periods, 
was  fo  great,  that  it  rendered  every  thing 
unclean  which  they  approached;  hindered 
the  operation  of  medicines,  the  effefts  of 
churning  and  brewing,  and  even  flopped 
the  growth  of  vegetables.  The  furefl  road 
to  paradife  was  to  abflain  from  them.  I hey 
were  not  fullered  to  approach  the  altar,  nor 
to  touch  the  pall  which  covered  it,  unlefs 
when,  by  the  priefls,  it  was  delivered  to 
them  to  be  wafhed.  1 he  eucharifl  was  too 
holy  to  be  touched  by  their  naked  hands ; 

they  were,  therefore,  ordered  by  the  canons 
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of  the  church,  to  have  a white  linen  glove 
upon  the  hand  into  which  they  received  it. 
To  all  thefe  indignities,  we  may  add  one 
not  lefs  mortifying  to  the  lentimental  feel- 
ings of  the  female  heart ; the  daughter  ol  a 
valfal  could  not  difpofe  of  herfelf  in  mar- 
riage without  the  confent  of  her  lord,  and 
at  his  command  was  either  obliged  to  enter 
into  wedlock  unfanctified  by  love,  or  to 
purchafe  from  him  a right  ol  refuling  to 
prophane  the  rites  of  marriage,  by  fubmit- 
tmg  to  a detefled  hufband. 

From  the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century, 
women  fpent  moll  of  their  time  alone  ; al- 
moft  entire  llrangers  to  the  joys  of  locial 
life ; they  feldom  went  abroad,  but  to  be 
fpe£lators  of  fuch  public  diverfions  and 
amufemencs  as  the  fafhion  of  the  times 
countenanced.  Francis  I.  was  the  firft  who 
introduced  them  on  public  days  to  court.  * 
Before  his  time,  nothing  was  to  be  feen  at 
any  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  but  long- 
bearded  politicians,  plotting  the  deftruftion 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind;  and 
warriors  clad  in  complete  armour,  ready  to 
put  their  plots  in  execution.  In  the  eighth 
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century,  fo  flavifh  was  the  condition  of  wo- 
men on  the  one  hand,  and  fo  much  was  beauty 
coveted  on  the  other,  that  for  about  two  hun- 
dred years,  the  kings  of  Aullria  were  obliged 
to  pay  a tribute  to  the  Moors,  of  one  hundred 
beautiful  virgins  per  annum.  In  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  elegance 
had  fcarcely  any  exigence,  and  even  cleanli- 
nefs  was  hardly  confidered  as  laudable.  The 
ufe  of  linen  was  not  known;  and  the  molt 
delicate  of  the  fair  fex  wore  woollen  fhifts. 
In  Paris,  they  had  meat  only  three  times  a 
week;  and  one  hundred  livres  (Tomething 
lefs  than  five  pounds)  was  a large  portion 
for  a young  lady.  The  better  fort  of  citizens 
ufed  fplinters  of  wood,  and  rags  dipped  irt 
oil,  inltead  of  candles;  which,  in  thofe 
days,  were  a rarity  hardly  to  be  met  with. 
Wine  was  only  to  be  had  at  the  (hops  of  the 
apothecaries,  where  it  was  fold  as  a cordial; 
and  to  ride  in  a two-wheeled  cart,  along 
the  dirty  rugged  flreets,  was  reckoned  a 
grandeur  of  fo  enviable  a nature,  that  Philip 
the  Fair,  prohibited  the  wives  of  citizens 
from  enjoying  it.  In  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  the  peers  of  the  realm 
carried  their  wives  behind  them  on  horie-r 
back,  when  they  went  to  London;  and,  ir> 
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the  fame  manner,  took  them  back  to  their 
country -feats,  with  hoods  of  waxed  linen 
over  their  heads,  and  wrapped  in  mantles 
of  cloth  to  fecure  them  from  the  cold.  Ac- 
cuftomed  at  prefent  to  luxurious  elegance, 
we  fuppofe  that  fuch  a mode  of  living  mull 
have  been  hard  and  difagreeable  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  female  nature.  Cuftom,  however, 
reconciled  them  to  what  would  appear  to  us 
almofl  intolerable.  But  there  was  one  mif- 
fortune,  even  beyond  the  power  of  cuftom 
to  alleviate.  They  were  in  perpetual  dan- 
ger of  being  accufed  of  witchcraft,  and  fuf- 
fering  all  the  cruelties  and  indignities  of  a 
mob,  inftigatedby  fuperftition,  and  direhled 
by  enthufiafm  ; or  of  being  condemned  by 
laws,  which  were  at  once  a dilgrace  to  hu- 
manity and  to  fenle.  Even  the  bloom  of 
youth  and  beauty,  could  not  fave  from  tor- 
ture and  from  death ; but  when  age  and 
wrinkles  attacked  a woman,  if  any  thing  un- 
common happened  in  her  neighbourhood, 
Ike  was  almoft  fure  of  atoning  with  her  life, 

for  a crime  it  was  impoftible  for  her  to 
commit. 

When  we  take  a retrofpeftive  view  of 
thcfe  fketches,  when  we  compare  the  times 
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in  which  women  were  only  treated  with  ro- 
mantic gallantry,  and  ft  rangers  almoft  to 
every  enjoyment  which  did  not  flow  from 
that  fource  ; with  thofe,  in  which  they  (hare 
our  friendlhip,  and  partake  of  almoft  all 
our  joys,  we  cannot  hefitate  a moment  to 
declare,  that  the  prefent  condition  of  the 
fair  fex,  every  thing  impartially  confidered, 
is  greatly  preferable  to  what  it  was  while 
they  were  approached  as  demigoddefles, 
and  in  the  fcale  or  political  fociety  treated 
as  cyphers. 
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The  fame  Subject  continued. 

IN  the  lafh  chapter,  we  traced  the  condi-  c ^ p* 
tion  of  women  down  almoftto  our  own 
times,  and  {hall  now  endeavour  to  give  fome 
account  of  the  prefent  rank  and  confequence 
of  the  fex.  But  as  it  would  be  a talk  much 
too  tedious,  and  fubjecl  us  to  many  ufelefs 
repetitions,  to  confider  this  fubjeft  in  every 
particular  ftate  and  kingdom  of  the  world, 
we  (hall  divide  it  into  three  diilincl  heads. 

In  the  firft,  we  fhall  treat  of  the  moll  favage 
and  uncultivated  Rates  ol  human  life.  In 
the  next,  of  thofe  holding  a middle  degree 
between  barbarity  and  cultivation.  And  in 
tlie  laft,  of  thofe  where  civil  fociety  is  ar- 
rived at  the  greateft  perfeftion. 

Man,  in  that  rude  and  uncultivated  ftate 
in  which  he  originally  appears  in  all  coun- 
tries, before  he  has  been  formed  by  fociety, 
and  inftrucled  by  experience,  is  an  animal, 
differing  but  little  from  the  wild  beafts  that 
furround  him ; like  them,  fo  great  a part  of 
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his  time  is  employed  in  procuring  food, 
that  he  has  but  little  left  for  any  other  pur- 
pole ; and  like  them  too,  his  ideas  feldom 
extend  farther  than  to  a few  fenfual  gratifi- 
cations, in  which  he  indulges  without  reafon, 
and  without  ceconomy:  thoughtlefs  of  the 
wants  and  hardfhips  of  to-morrow,  and, 
confequently,  but  ill  provided  againft  them. 
Among  his  few  fenfual  gratifications,  we 
may  reckon  the  pleafure  arifing  from  his 
commerce  with  the  other  fex  : if,  in  favage 
life,  we  call  that  commerce  a pleafure, 
whe-re,  entire  Grangers  to  every  reciprocal 
affeftion,  and  intelle&ual  feeling,  men  are 
totally  indifferent  what  fentiments  their  fe- 
male partners  entertain  of  them,  provided 
they  fubmit  tamely  to  fatisfying  their  appe- 
tites; and  where  women  regard  the  men  as 
lords  and  mailers,  whom,  in  all  things,  they 
are  obliged  implicitly  to  obey. 

As  women  are,  by  nature,  weaker  than 
men,  their  rank  and  condition  muff  every 
where  be  invariably  regulated,  by  the  efleem 
and  regard  of  that  fex.  The  efleem  and 
regard  of  the  men  muff  be  founded  on  their 
own  fufceptibility  of  nature  ; and  that  fuf- 
ceptibility  mull  be  called  forth  into  aflion, 
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by  the  mental  qualifications  and  perfonal 
beauties  of  the  women.  In  favage  life,  un- 
lefs  when  urged  by  revenge,  or  delighted 
with  the  chace,  men  are  dull,  phlegmatic, 
and  almoft  deftitute  of  fufceptibility.  Wo- 
men have  hardly  any  mental  qualifications; 
nurfed  in  dirt  and  fiovenlinefs,  with  but  little 
ornament,  and  flill  lefs  art  in  arranging  it; 
burnt  with  the  fun,  and  bedaubed  with 
greafe,  they  excite  difgufl  rather  than  de- 
lire ; hence  they  are  not  fo  much  the  objefts 
of  love  as  of  animal  appetite ; are  feldom 
admitted  to  any  diflinguifliing  rank,  and  as 
feldom  exempted  from  any  diflmguifhing 
flavery* 

As  in  favage  flates,  where  hunting,  fifh- 
ing  and  wrar,  are  the  only  employments, 
ftrength  and  courage  are  the  molt  neceffary 
qualities:  were  women  fufficiently  endowed 
with  thefe,  they  might  fupply  every  defi- 
ciency, and  greatly  enhance  their  value  in 
the  eyes  of  the  men.  By  thefe,  however, 
they  can  conciliate  no  affeftaon,  nor  arife 
to  any  confequence;  they  are  qualities  not 
intended  them  by  nature,  and  they  cannot 
leap  the  fi uit  of  what  fine  has  not  planted. 
In  civilized  countries,  women  have  a thouf- 
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and  courage,  and  maintain  their  balance 
of.  power;  arts  which,  with  a tolerable  afhft- 
ance  from  nature,  they  have  brought  to  fuch 
perfection,  that  they  can  often  engage  the 
heart  in  their  favour,  while  the  head  is 
againft  them.  But  in  favage  life,  caff  in 
the  lap  of  naked  nature,  and  expofed  to 
every  hardfhip,  their  forms  are  but  little 
engaging;  with  nothing  that  can  be  called 
culture,  their  latent  qualities,  if  they  have 
any,  are  like  the  diamond  while  inclofed  in 
the  rough  flint,  incapable  of  (hewing  any 
luflre.  Thus  deflitute  of  every  thing  by 
which  they  can  excite  love,  or  acquire 
efteem  ; deflitute  of  beauty  to  charm,  or 
art  to  footh,  the  tyrant  man;  they  are  by 
him  deftined  to  perform  every  mean  and 
fervile  office,  a fate  which  conflantly  at- 
tends the  weak,  where  power  and  not  reafon 
diflates  the  law.  In  this  the  American  and 
other  favage  women,  differ  widely  from 
thofe  of  Aha,  who,  if  they  are  deflitute 
of  the  qualifications  neceffary  for  gaining 
efleem,  have  beauty,  ornament,  and  the  art 
of  exciting  love. 
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Among  the  brute  animals  all  are  equal, 
and  fuperior  hrength  only,  can  acquire  fu- 
perior  power:  thus  the  bull  or  the  hag  who 
has  beaten  the  whole  herd,  in  confequence 
becomes  their  leader.  Exactly  the  fame 
thing  takes  place  among  lavages.  He  who 
has  given  the  mod  fignal  proof's  of  his  cour- 
age  and  ftrength,  affumes  the  right  of  being 
chief  of  the  warriors  of  his  tribe;  a fitua- 
tion  in  which  he  is  often  not  diftinguifhed 
by  any  perfonal  ornaments,  or  by  that  page- 
antry and  lhew,  in  Europe  and  Afia  reckoned 
fo  necelfary  an  appendage  of  authority. 
But  this  right,  however  firmly  he  was  ellab- 
lilhed  in  it,  does  not  defcend  to  any  of  his 
family.  If  his  fon  afpires  at  it,  he  muft  ac- 
quire it  in  the  fame  manner  as  his  father. 
Their  women,  as  we  have  hinted  above, 
being  by  nature  difqualified  from  arriving 
at  fuperior  eminence  in  war,  are,  confe- 
quently,  for  ever  debarred  from  arriving  at 
fuperior  rank  or  power.  In  civilized  count- 
ries, a woman  acquires  fome  power  by  being 
the  mother  of  a numerous  family,  who  obey 
her  maternal  authority,  and  defend  her 
honour  and  her  life.  But  even  as  a mother, 
a female  favage  gains  little;  her  children 
daily  accuftomed  to  fee  their  father  treat 
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her  nearly  as  a Have,  foon  begin  to  imitate 
his  example,  and  either  pay  little  regard  to 
her  authority,  or  fhake  it  off  altogether. 
Of  this  the  Hottentot  boys  afford  a remark- 
able proof;  they  are  brought  up  by  the 
women  till  about  the  age  of  puberty,  when 
they  are  taken  from  them,  and  with  feverai 
ceremonies  initiated  into  the  fociety  of  the 
men ; the  initiation  over,  it  is  reckoned 
manly  for  a boy  to  take  the  earlieff  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  the  hut  of  his  mother, 
and  beating  her  in  the  moll  barbarous  man- 
ner, to  {hew  that  he  is  now  out  of  her  ju- 
rifdiftion : nor  is  this  a private  aft,  for 
fhould  the  mother  complain  to  the  men  of 
the  Kraal,  they  would  only  applaud  the 
boy,  for  {hewing  fo  laudable  a contempt 
of  the  fociety  and  authority  of  women. 

To  fupport  this  fingle  evidence  of  the 
wretched  condition  of  women  in  favage  life, 
we  have  unhappily  too  many  collateral 
proofs.  In  the  Brazils,  they  are  obliged  to 
follow  their  hufbands  to  war,  and  fupplying 
the  place  of  beads  of  burden,  to  carry  on 
their  backs  their  children,  provifions,  ham- 
mocks, and  every  thing  wanted  in  the  field. 
In  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  they  are  fent  along 
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with  warriors  and  travellers,  as  we  do  bag- 
gage horfes ; even  their  Queen  appeared 
before  fome  Englifh  gentlemen,  carrying  her 
fucking  child  wrapt  in  a red  blanket.  Among 
the  Algonquins  and  Iroquois,  they  are  o- 
bilged  to  fkin  all  the  animals  which  the  men 
kill  in  hunting.  The  Miamis,  deftitute  of 
the  conveniences  of  Europe,  tranlport  their 
baggage  and  provifions  on  a kind  of  (ledges; 
thefe,  the  women  are  obliged  to  drag  upon 
the  furface  of  the  fnow,  by  the  help  of  belts 
fixed  on  their  foreheads;  talks  which  they 
perform  with  a refolution  and  perfeverance 
almoft  incredible. 

In  every  defpotic  (late,  flavefy  is  a chain- 
the  prince  at  the  head  of  it  oppreffies  his 
courtiers,  they  opprefs  the  inferior  officers, 
the  inferior  officers  opprefs  the  whole  of  the 
(ubjefts,  and  every  fubjeft  oppreffies  the  wo- 
men. So  contemptible  is  the  fex,  in  fome 
countries,  that  even  an  alliance  with  thofe 
of  the  moft  exalted  rank,  confers  on  them 
neither  dignity  nor  privilege.  The  fov- 
ore.gn  of  Giaga  in  Africa,  does  not  exempt 
his  own  wives  from  the  flaviffi  cuftoms  of 
the  country;  one  carries  his  bow,  another 
lm  arrows>  a bis  provifions,  &c.;  and 
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to  fall  dow  n on  their  knees  in  token  of  ref- 
peft.  His  fubje£ls  condemn  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  toil  along  with  the  (laves,  and 
attend  themfelves  with  whips  and  other  in- 
ftruments  of  corre&ion,  to  (limulate  them 
to  labour.  Mamood  the  Second,  emperor 
of  Hindodan,  at  that  time  one  of  the  rich- 
eff  and  molt  extenfive  monarchies  on  the 
globe,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  his  country, 
had  only  one  wife,  whom  he  obliged  to  do 
every  part  of  his  houfehold  drudgery.  One 
day  having  complained,  that  (lie  had  burnt 
her  fingers  baking  his  bread,  (he  defired  that 
he  would  allow  her  a maid  to  adid  her, 
“ I am,”  faid  he,  “ only  a trultee  for  the 
“ (tate,  and  determined  not  to  burden  it 
“ with  needlefs  expences a fpeech  more 
adapted  to  the  patriotic  pride  of  a Greek 
or  Roman,  than  to  the  luxurious  effeminacy 
of  the  EafL 

The  fondnefs  of  a woman  for  her  off- 
fpring  is  fo  remarkable,  that  in  Scripture 
it  is  reprefented  as  the  mod  powerful  of  all 
human  feelings:  “ Can  a woman  forget  her 
“ fucking  child?”  Yet,  to  fuch  a degree 
is  the  ill-ufage  of  the  fex  carried  in  fome 
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favage  countries,  that  it  even  obliterates  this  c H A p- 
feeling,  and  induces  them  to  delfroy  the 
female  children  of  their  own  body,  that 
they  may  thereby  fave  them  from  the 
wretchednefs  to  which  they  themfelves  are 
fubject.  Father  jofepli  Ournilla,  reproving 
one  of  the  female  inhabitants  of  the  banks 
of  the  Oronooka,  for  this  inhuman  crime, 
received  the  following  anfwer:  “I  wifh  to 
God,  father,  I wifh  to  God,  that  my 
“ mother  had,  by  my  death,  prevented  the 
“ manifold  diflreffes  I have  endured,  and 
“ have  yet  to  endure  as  long  as  I live ; had 
“ fhe  kindly  flifled  me  in  my  birth,  I fhould 
“ not  f ave  felt  the  pain  of  death,  nor  the 
numberlefs  other  pains  to  which  life  has 
“ fubje&ed  me.  Confider,  Father,  our  de- 
ploiable  condition,  our  hufbands  go  to 
hunt  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  and 
c trouble  themfelves  no  farther;  we  are 
“ dragged  along  with  one  infant  at  our 
breali,  and  another  in  a bafket : they  re- 
“ turn  m the  evening  without  any  burden, 

“ we  return  with  the  burden  of  our  children* 

" and  though  t^ed  with  long  walking,  are 
“ not  allowed  to  fleep,  but  muff  labour  the 
whole  night  in  grinding  maize  to  make 
chica  for  them : they  get  drunk,  and  in 

“ their 
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vm  c tlicii  drunkennefs  beat  us,  draw  us  by  the 
ban  of  the  head,  and  tread  us  under  foot; 
cion  what  have  we  to  comfort  us  for 

iL\ ery,  peiliaps  of  twenty  years? A 

“ young  wife  is  brought  in  upon  us,  and 
“ permitted  to  abufe  us  and  our  children. 

Can  human  nature  endure  fuch  tyranny  ?— 
“ What  kindnefs  can  we  (hew  to  our  female 
children,  equal  to  that  of  relieving  them 
from  fuch  fervitude,  more  bitter  a thouf- 
“ and  times  than  death?  I repeat  again, 
“ Would  to  God,  my  mother  had  put  me 
under  ground  the  moment  I was  born*!” 

Shocking  as  this  defcription  may  appeal,  it  5=  greatlv  exceeded  by 
two  othess  exhibited  by  the  Abbe  Raynal,  in  his  lliftory  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Settlements  ; the  one  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  cither  by  the 
French  and  Englifh . We  have  thought  proper  to  mention  them  in  a 
note,  as  tney  are  pradbifed  by  people  whom  we  do  not  clafs  among 
favages,  and  therefore  we  car.not,  with  fo  much  propriety,  infert  them 
ih  the  text  Speaking  of  the  fir  ft  fettlement  of  St  Domingo,  “ The 
natives,  fays  he,  were  indifcriininately  chained  together  like  hearts; 
thofe  who  funk  under  their  burdens,  were  compelled  to  rife  by  blows. 
No  intercourfe  parted  between  the  fexes  but  by  ftealth;  the  men  per- 
ished in  the  mines,  and  the  women  in  the  fields,  which  they  cultivated 
with  their  weak  hands.  Their  confutations,  already  txhaufted  with 
exccrtive  labour,  were  llrll  further  impaired  by  an  unwholefome  and 
fcanty  diet;  the  mothers  expired  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  prdfing 
their  dead  or  dying  infants  to  their  breads,  flirivelled  and  contracted 
for  want  of  a proper  fiupply  off  milk  The  fathers  either  poifoned 
themfelves,  or  hanged  themfelves  on  thofe  very  trees  on  which  they 
had  juft  i'cen  their  wives  and  their  children  expire.  'J  he  whole  race 
became  extinct."  In  another  place,  fpeaking  of  the  flaves  of  t lie  Eu- 
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j 01  haps  this  complaint  may  be  a little  ex- 
(lag'eiatecl ; but  Inould  even  the  great  out- 
of  it  be  true,  they  fully  envince  the 
deplorable  condition  of  favage  women  : and 
that  they  may  be  true,  appears  from  many 
hmilar  inflances  among  barbarous  nations. 


! he  Greenlanders,  who  live  moflly  upon 
feals,  think  it  fufficient  to  catch  and  bring 
tnem  on  fliore,  and  would  rather  almoft 
fubmit  to  flarve,  than  affift  their  women  in 
fkinmng  dreffing,  or  dragging  the  cumbrous 
animals  home  to  their  huts.  In  fome  parts  of 
America,  when  the  men  kill  any  game  in  the 
woods,  they  lay  it  at  the  root  of  a tree,  fix 
a mark  there,  and  travelling  till  they  arrive 
at  their  habitations,  fend  their  women  to 
Etch  it ; a talk  which  their  own  lazinefs  and 
pride  equally  forbid.  Among  many  of  the 
trues  of  wandering  Arabs,  the  women  are 
not  only  obliged  to  do  every  domeflic  and 
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c vjfi.P‘  every  rura*  but  alfo  to  feed,  to  drefs, 

to  bridle,  and  laddie  the  horfes,  lor  the'ufef 
% 

of  their  hulbands.  The  Moorifli  women, 
befides  doing  all  the  fame  kinds  of  drudg- 
ery, are  alio  obliged  to  cultivate  the  fields, 
while  their  hulbands  hand  idle  fpeftators 
of  the  toil,  or  deep  inglorious  beneath  a 
neighbouring  lhade.  In  favage  countries, 
women  are  rarely  admitted  to  the  honour 
of  eating  and  drinking  with  the  men  ; but 
hand  and  wait  upon  them  while  at  meals, 
ferve  them  with  whatever  they  call  for,  and, 
after  all,  fit  down  themfelves  and  eat  up  the 
refufe  of  what  they  have  left;  which,  un- 
lefs  in  times  of  great  plenty,  is  commonly 
but  a penurious  repaid  In  Madura,  the 
hufband  generally  fpeaks  to  his  wife  in  the 
moll  imperious  tone ; while  fhe,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  approaches  him,  and  pro- 
nounces not  his  name,  but  with  the  addition 
of  every  dignifying  title  fhe  can  devife.  In 
return  for  all  this  fubmiflion,  he  frequently 
beats  and  abufes  her  in  the  mofl  barbarous 
manner.  Being  alked  the  reafon  of  fuch  a 
behaviour,  one  of  them  anfwered,  “ As  our 
“ wives  are  fo  much  our  inferiors,  why 
“ fhould  we  allow  them  to  eat  and  drink 
6t  with  us?  If  they  commit  faults,  why 
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“ fhould  they  not  fuffer  correction?  It  is 
“ their  bufinefs  only  to  bring  up  our  child* 
“ ten,  pound  our  rice,  make  our  oil,  and 
“ do  every  other  kind  of  drudgery,  purpofes, 
to  which  only  their  low  and  inferior  na- 
“ tures  are  adapted?5  But  as  revenge  and 
not  amendment  is  commonly  the  motive 
which  infligat.es  a favage  to  corre£lion;  that 
revenge  is  often  not  to  be  fatiated  by  any 
thing  but  death.  Father  Brebeuf  relates, 
that  one  day,  accidentally  coming  upon  a 
young  Huron  who  was  beating  a woman 
with  his  club,  he  ran  up  to  him,  and  having 
afked  him  why  he  committed  fuch  an  out- 
rage, “ She  is  my  filler,”  replied  the  favage, 
(he  has  been  guilty  of  theft,  and  I will 
“ expiate  by  her  death,  the  dilhonour  fhe 
“ has  done  to  me  and  my  family,”  In 
civilized  countries,  when  a relation  commits 
a crime,  the  family  though  fenfible  of  the 
difhonour,  wifli  to  fave  the  criminal.  In 
favage  countries,  the  reverfe  feems  to  be 
the  cafe.  To  account  for  this  difference 
of  fentiment,  would  be  folving  a curious 
problem  in  natural  hiflory. 

Among  fome  of  the  negroes  on  the 
coaii  of  Guinea,  a wife  is  never  allowed 
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to  appear  before  her  hufband,  nor  to  re- 
ceive any  thing  from  his  hand,  but  in  a 
kneeling  poliure.  In  feveral  parts  of  A- 
merica,  women  are  not  differed  to  enter  into 
their  temples,  or  join  in  their  religious  af- 
fem bhes ; and  in  the  houfes  where  the  chiefs 
meet  to  coniult  on  affairs  of  date,  they 
are  only  permitted  to  enter  and  feat  them- 
lelves  on  the  floor,  on  each  fide  of  the 
paifage.  In  Hindoftan,  they  are  not  allowed 
to  give  evidence  in  any  court;  and  fo  diffi- 
cult is  it  to  ffiake  off  the  cuftoms  of  bar- 
barity, that  this  privilege  was  but  lately 
granted  them  in  Scotland.  Some  of  the 
Caribs,  who  are  remarkable  for  the  flavery 
or  their  women,  being  afked,  why  they  held 
them  in  fo  great  fubjeftion  ? ££  We  fubjeft 
“ our  women,”  faid  they,  ££  becaufe  they  are 
“ weaker  than  us,  while  in  Europe  a whole 
<k  nation  of  you  fubmit  to  one  man,  who  is 
perhaps  not  fo  flrong  as  any  of  you  ; and 
<£  even  fometimes,  wTe  are  told,  to  one  wo- 
“ man,  a thing  of  which  wTe  have  no  idea.” 
In  the  kingdom  of  Potany,  fo  low  is  the 
condition  of  women,  that  numbers  of  fe- 
male (laves  are  kept  by  the  great,  not  to 
fatisfy  the  appetite  of  their  mailer,  nor  to 
do  his  neccffary  bufinefs,  but  to  be  hired 
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out  to  ftrangers  for  the  purpofes  of  profti-  c”*p- 
tution.  Molt  of  our  readers,  we  prefume, 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  Circadian  cuftom  of 
breeding  young  girls,  on  purpofe  to  be  fold 
in  the  public  market  to  the  higheft  bidder. 

But  we  decline  any  further  invefligation  of 
this  fubjeft,  afraid  that  if  it  were  fcrupuloufly 
examined,  we  fhould  find,  that  women  are 
in  fome  degree,  bought  and  fold  in  every 
country,  whether  favage  or  civilized. 

/ 

T o all  thefe  indignities  offered  to  the  fex, 
we  may  add  the  general  cuftom  in  many 
favage  countries,  of  prefenting  their  wives 
and  daughters  to  ftrangers  for  hire;  of 
making  them  dance  naked  before  them  ; of 
divorcing,  and  even  in  fome  places  of  Tar- 
tary, of  deftroying  their  wives  almoft  at 
pleafure*.  Such,  in  general,  is  the  pifture 

% '■ 

* Of  this  Dr.  Cook  relates  a recent  example,  “ Some  young  men 
“ belonging  to  my  hofpital,”  fays  he,  “ returning  home  one  evening, 

“ and  having  been  overtaken  with  liquor,  as  they  pallid  by  the  Kal- 
“ muck  tents  they  went  in  and  gave  a woman  liquor  to  intoxicate  hei  ; 
the  hufband  not  being  prefent  gave  them  opportunities  of  ufing  what 
liberties  thev  pleal'ed ; in  fliort,  it  was  faid  fhe  was  caught  by  her 
hulband  in  the  very  alt  He  difmifled  her  guefls  without  quarrelling 
“ with  them,  put  his  wife  to  death,  and,  next  morning,  I,  with  others, 

“ law  him  dragging  the  dead  body  towards  a bridge,  from  the  middle 
“ of  which  he  threw  it  into  the  river.” 
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of  favage  life;  more  particular  figures  might 
eaiily  be  added  to  the  group  of  which  it  is 
eompofed,  but  we  are  afraid  that  it  is  al- 
ready 1 'efficiently  difgu fling  to  our  fair  read- 
ers, and  would  not  willingly  make  it  more 
to.  W omen  fo  oppreffed  with  flavery,  and 
irritated  by  ill  ufage,  can  have  no  affection 
for  their  hufbands,  and  but  little  for  their 
children;  and  when  an  opportunity  of  {flak- 
ing- off  the  yoke  is  offered,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  betray  the  one,  and  leave  to  for- 
tune, or  trample  upon,  the  other.  This 
was  verified  in  the  women  of  South  America. 
When  the  Spaniards  firff  arrived  in  thefe 
regions,  the  fex  foon  difcovered  that  they 
treated  them  in  a very  different  manner  from 
that  of  the  natives,  and  while  the  unfor- 
tunate remains  of  the  men  were  endeavour- 
ing to  feparate  themfelves  from  the  fword 
that  purfued  them,  by  immenfe  defarts  and 
almoft  impenetrable  foreils;  the  women  ran 
in  crowds  over  the  bodies  of  their  murdered 
hufbands  and  children,  to  enjoy  a confe- 
quence  and  kindnefs  in  the  arms  of  the 
Spaniards,  which  fo  much  the  more  de- 
lighted them,  as  they  had  never  been  ac- 
cufbomed  to  it. 
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Although  fuch  in  general  is  the  beha- 


Some  in- 
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viour  of  favages  toward  their  women,  yet 
that  behaviour  is  not  Jo  uniformly  of  a 
piece,  as  not  to  admit  of  being  chequered  better  u. 
with  fomething  which  has  more  the  appear-  1jsc* 
ance  of  foftnefs  and  humanity.  This  in- 
confiflency  of  behaviour,  more  or  lefs,  takes 
place  in  all  nations,  and  is  an  inconteflible 
proof  that  manners  and  cufloms  are  every 
where  more  the  offspring  of  chance,  than 
of  fy hematic  arrangement.  Among  the 
Hurons,  and  Iroquois,  though  women  are 
in  every  other  refpeft  treated  as  (laves, 
fuch  is  the  power  of  matrons  over  their  own 
families,  that  they  can  prevail  upon  them 
to  go  to  'war,  or  defiff  from  it,  as  they 
pleafe  ; and,  if  a matron,  either  with  a view 
to  appeafe  the  ghofts  of  any  of  her  (lain 
relations,  or  to  procure  prifoners  to  fupplv 
their  places,  wifhes  to  engage  in  a war  party, 
one  who  is  not  connefted  with  her ; (he  has 
only  to  make  him  a prefent  of  a collar,  or 
a necklace  of  (hells,  which  operates  as  the 
mandate  of  a fair  lady  did  in  the  times  of 
chivalry,  and  feldom  fails  of  engaging  the 
champion  to  take  up  the  hatchet  in  her 
favour. 


When 
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n p*  Vv  HEN  the  Iroquois  have  taken  any  prif- 
oners  of  war,  the  council  of  the  nation 
dilpofe  of  them  as  they  think  proper.  But 
fuch,  in  this  particular,  is  the  power  of  the 
mothers  of  families,  that  they  may,  if  they 
pled;e,  invalidate  the  determination  of  the 
council,  diipofe  of  the  prifoners  otherwife, 
or  become  foie  arbitreffes  of  the  life  or  death 
of  fuch  as  have  been  abfolved  or  condemned 
by  it.  \\  e have  already  obferved  that  the 
dignity  of  a chief  among  favages,  depend- 
ing upon  perfonal  prowefs,  is  commonly 
elective.  Among  the  Hurons  it  is,  however, 
not  only  hereditary,  but  defcends  in  the  fe- 
male line,  fo  that  it  is  not  the  fon  of  the 
chief,  but  his  tiller  s fon  who  fucceeds  him  ; 
and  if  this  whole  line  be  extinfl,  then  the 
foie  power  of  chufmg  another  chief  is 
veiled  in  the  nobleft  matron.  The  Huron 
chief  is  always  alhlled  by  a council,  and 
one  of  this  council  mull  be  chofen  out  of 
every  diflinguilhed  family  • this  choice  too 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  women,  and  they 
may,  and  even  fometimes  do,  appoint  one 
' of  their  own  fex.  It  is  farther  related  by 
fomc  authors,  that  every  thing  among  this 
people  is  t ran  faffed  in  the  name  of  the  wo- 
men; but  thole  who  have  had  the  bell 
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opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  their 
politics  allure  us,  that  this  authority  is  no 
more  than  nominal,  and  that  the  men  ac- 
quaint the  women  only  with  fuch  affairs  as 
they  think  proper,  and  make  ufe  ol  their 
names  as  in  other  countries  one  ufes  the  Teal 
of  an  office. 

Among  the  Natches  the  fupreme  au- 
thority is  alfo  hereditary,  and  defcends  not 
only  in  the  female  line,  but  feems  to  de- 
volve equally  on  a male  and  female  of  that 
line.  The  male  is  called  the  man  chief,  and 
the  female  the  zooman  chief.  The  woman 
chief  is  not  the  wife,  but  the  filler,  or  other 
neareft  female  relation  of  the  man  chief. 
She  is  attended  by  as  numerous  a retinue, 
and  has  the  fame  authority,  deference,  and 
refpeft  as  the  man  chief ; but  thefe  are  not 
all,  Ihe  has,  befides,  the  moll  lingular  fe- 
male privilege  that  hiffory  gives  any  account 
of:  when  fine  dies,  her  hulband  and  all  her 
retinue  are  obliged  to  follow  her  into  the 
other  world,  that  they  may  there  ferve  and 
attend  her  in  the  lame  manner  they  did  in 
this.  We  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  after- 
ward, that  in  the  Eall  it  has  been  a cuftom 
time  immemorial,  for  wives  to  bum  them- 
Vol.  I*  N n felves 
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C vm  fclves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  deceafed 
hu (bands,  and  for  the  (laves,  and  even  horfes 
of  the  great,  to  be  buried  with  them,  in 
order  to  ferve  them  in  the  other  world;  this, 
however,  is  the  only  indance  we  find  of  a 
hufband  being  obliged  to  facrifice  himfelf  to 
the  manes  of  his  wife;  but  even  this  inflance 
does  not  fo  much  excite  our  amazement, 
when  we  confider  that  the  Natches  worflfip 
the  fun,  and  that  the  woman  chief  is  by 
them  held  as  a defcendant  of  that  luminary; 
while  her  hufband  is  but  a common,  and 
generally  an  inferior  mortal,  whom  fhe  mar- 
ries from  the  lowed  of  the  people,  that  (lie 
may  the  more  eafily  govern  and  enflave 
him.  Something  fimilar  to  this  is  pra&ifed 
by  the  Africans  about  Zaara,  where  birth 
and  rank  impart  to  fome  women  a right  of 
chufing  a hufband,  whom  they  keep  in  ex- 
treme fubjedlion,  and  even  condemn  to  the 
mod  abjecl  fiavery,  when  diffatisfied  with  his 
conduH  or  condefcenfion.  The  fiders  of 
the  Grand  Seignior  are  alfo  generally  mar- 
ried to  the  officers  of  that  tyrant,  whom  they 
govern  with  the  mod  abfolute  fway.  From 
this  honour  and  deference  paid  to  the  wo- 
man chief  among  the  Natches,  we  would 
naturally  imagine,  that  the  condition  of 
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their  women  fhould  be  in  general,  prefer-  c**ap. 
able  to  what  it  is  among  other  favages ; and 
we  meet  with  a few  anecdotes  in  their  hif- 
tory,  which  feem  to  hint  that  fome  other 
females,  befides  the  great  woman  chief, 
have  particular  privileges  and  honours  con- 
ferred on  them ; but  however  this  be,  it  is 
certain  that  the  fex  are  in  general  con- 
demned to  the  fame  llavery  as  in  other 
parts  of  America, 


Among  the  few  privileges  which  tend  to  Perr°na! 
chear  the  life  of  the  female  favage,  that  of  en^-L 
perfonal  liberty  is  undoubtedly  the  greateft.  by  aI1 
The  love  of  favages  is  feldom  direfled  fo  ^ 
much  to  any  individual  as  to  the  fex  in 
general ; hence  they  have  little  jealoufy,  at 
leaft  not  enough  to  prompt  them  to  confine 
their  women:  but,  though  in  many  favage 
countries  they  are  fo  far  from  being  jealous 
of,  that  they  will  even  offer  their  wives  to 
ftrangers  ; in  others,  they  feem  tenacious  of 
the  rights  of  the  hufband,  and  afraid  of 
every  ftrange  invader.  Captain  Wallis,  in 
his  paffage  through  the  ftreights  of  Magel- 
lan, having  fent  out  a boat  to  go  on  fhore, 
fome  of  the  natives  who  were  on  board  his 
fhip,  leaped  into  their  canoes  and  paddled 
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c vin  P‘  after  fhouting  and  making  a great  noife. 
The  people  in  the  {hip  could  not  underhand 
the  meaning  of  this,  thofe  in  the  boat  were 
as  much  at  a lofs,  till  they  began  to  ap- 
proach the  fhore,  when  they  difcovered 
fome  women  gathering  mufcles  among  the 
rocks,  who,  on  hearing  the  alarm  from 
their  countrymen,  ran  away  as  fait  has  they 
could  fcour.  No  people  feem  more  rude 
and  barbarous  than  the  inhabitants  of  this 
coaft,  and  yet,  from  this  behaviour,  it  feems 
they  are  not  entirely  ftrangers  to  jealoufy ; 
a palfion,  which,  though  far  from  being  the 
general  chara£teriftic  of  favages,  is  yet  in 
ieveral  other  places  to  be  found  among 
them.  But  the  jealoufy  of  favages  is  com- 
monly the  paroxyfm  of  an  hour,  which 
rages  violently  and  again  fubfides,  till  a 
new  occafion  call  it  forth,  and  not  that  fet, 
tied  and  cautious  fulpicion  of  warmer  re- 
gions, and  half  civilized  people,  to  whom, 

trifles  light  as  air, 

Are  confirmations  ftrong,  and  proofs  as 
holy  writ. 

Among  a people  who  fcarcely  poffefs  any 
thing  but  the  provifion  of  the  day,  and  the 
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empty  walls  of  a miferable  hut;  whofe 
clothes,  arms  and  utcnlils,  are  often  buried 
with  them ; and  whole  land  is  cither  unoc- 
cupied or  veiled  in  the  community,  neither 
men  nor  women  can  have  much  property,  as 
there  is  feldom  any  thing  to  inherit  that  is 
worth  tranfmitting  from  one  generation  to 
another.  Dignity  is  hereditary  only  among 
the  Hurons  and  Natches;  in  almoll  every 
other  barbarous  country  it  is  but  imperfectly 
known.  Authority  is  derived  folcly  from 
perfonal  llrength  and  courage,  and  hardly 
attended  with  any  badges  of  diflinfilion.  In 
polite  countries,  women  {hare  in  fome  de- 
gree the  authority,  and  generally  the  honour 
of  their  hufbands.  In  favage  ones  they 
fliare  in  neither.  It  is,  however,  of  fome 
little  advantage  to  be  married  to  a war  chief, 
and  in  fome  places  to  be  the  mother  of  a 
numerous  family,  who  can  provide  for,  or 
defend  them  when  necelfary.  The  privilege 
of  precedency,  which  in  Europe  has  the 
power  of  fafcinating  almofl  every  female 
mind,  does  not  diflurb  the  peace  of  lavages, 
nor  kindles  up  a fpark  of  envy  in  their 
breads.  What  we  formerly  obferved  of  the 
women  of  the  ancient  Germans,  Celtes,  and 
Gauls,  may  be  equally  applied  to  the  favage 

women 
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C vi i1.P‘  women  of  the  prefent  times  ; they  are  com- 
monly  the  only  phyficians  and  furgeons, 
and,  m lome  cafes,  are  poffefTed  of  jfecrets, 
by  which  they  cure  difeafes  that  have  baffled 
the  fkill  of  expert  European  phyficians. 
Thefe  cures  fometimes  procure  them  a little 
more  regard,  and  give  them  a greater  con- 
fequence  than  they  would  otherwife  enjoy, 
but  they  derive  (fill  a greater  degree  of 
confequence  from  a fuperfiitious  fource ; 
many  of  them  are  fuppofed  to  be  endowed 
with  a fupernatural  power  of  dif covering 
future  events  ; ignorance  often  applies  to 
thefe,  to  recover  what  it  has  loll,  or  to  pro- 
cure what  it  defires;  and,  however  they  may 
be  treated  at  other  times,  they  are  fure,  on 
thefe  occafions,  to  have  the  liberty  of  doing 
and  directing  as  they  pleafe. ' 

From  thefe  rude  fcenes  of  uncultivated 
nature,  wdiere  the  ills  that  attend  female 
life  are  fo  numerous,  and  its  privileges  fo 
few;  let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  towards  fuch 
people  as,  in  their  progrefflve  hate,  have 
ihook  off  the  rudenefs  of  the  moft  favage 
barbarity,  and  are  beginning  to  advance  to 
a focial  and  civil  condition* 
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The  firft  flop  which  a people  funk  in 
brutality  of  manners  commonly  make  to- 
wards cultivation,  is  by  beginning  to  beftow 
home  attention  on  the  future,  as  well  as  on 
the  prefent  hour,  and  to  provide  againft 
thofe  times  of  fcarcity,  to  which  their  own 
neglefl  and  inattention  have  fo  often  fub- 
jetled  them  ; this,  a little  con fi deration 
eafily  points  out  to  them  to  be  moll  readily 
accomplifhed,  by  turning  from  the  preda- 
tory to  the  pafforal  (fate ; and  fo  having 
conlfantly  in  their  poffefhon  a flock  of  tame 
animals,  which  they  may  ufe  at  fuch  times 
and  feafons,  as  they  cannot  find  a fupply 
of  provifions  in  the  rivers  and  forefts  around 
them.  In  this  flate  are  the  greatefl  part 
of  the  wandering  hordes  of  Tartars  and 
Alans,  who,  by  paflurage  alone,  procure 
to  themfelves  no  uncomfortable  fubfiftence. 
As  this  is  but  one  ffep  in  the  progrefs  from 
favage  to  civil  life,  the  progrefs  of  female 
improvement  has  among  them  advanced 
but  one  ffep  alfo;  the  paflion  for  drefs,  a 
pallion  fo  natural  to  the  fex,  wherever  they 
mee  t with  the  lead  kind  indulgence,' begins 
to  fhew  itielr ; while  among  the  rudefl 
fa v ages,  it  is  repreffed  by  fe verity,  or 
even  fometimes  extinguifhed  by  ill  ufage. 

Women 
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Women  only  drefs  to  give  an  additional 
luftre  to  their  charms,  and  only  wilh  to  be 
charming  to  pleafe  the  men;  but,  where 
the  love  of  the  men  is  directed  more  to  the 
lex  than  the  individual,  a woman  has  no 
motive  to  excite  even  a wilh  of  being  fu- 
periorly  beautiful.  On  the  contrary,  where 
love  is  dire&ed  more  to  the  individual  than 
to  the  lex,  where  the  men  diftinguilh  by  a 
peculiar  attention  the  female  who  has  the 
art,  by  ornament  and  drefs,  to  appear  more 
charming  than  her  companions,  who  are 
not  lefs  beholden  to  nature  ; there,  the  molt 
powerful  motive  to  appear  beautiful  is  held 
out.  The  paffion  for  ornament  among  the 
Tartarian  and  Arabian  women,  proceeds 
from  this  fource  : the  men  are  fond  of  feeing 
their  wives  loaded  with  finery,  and  will  un- 
dergo any  hardfhip,  or  part  almoir  w ltn 
any  thing  but  their  horles,  to  procure  it 
for  them. 

There  are  a variety  of  places  in  Africa, 
and  even  fome  in  Aha,  where,  although  the 
inhabitants  have  arrived  at  the  paftoral 
Hate,  they  appear  but  a little  removed  from 
the  barbarity  of  the  mere  fiflier  and  hunter; 
but,  wherever  they  have  carried  the  meas 
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of  affociation  and  civilization  fo  far,  as  to  c p< 
apply  themfelves  to  agriculture,  they  are  in  w'v-vj 
general  fomewhat  more  humane,  and  the 
effects  of  that  humanity  (hew  themfelves  in 
their  behaviour  to  the  fair  fex.  We  are  not, 
however,  to  imagine  that  this  rule  is  general, 
but,  like  all  others,  liable  to  many  excep- 
tions* 

On  fome  parts  of  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
the  women  are  even  fo  far  diflinguilhed  as 
to  have  a vote  in  the  public  alfemblies; 
while  in  many  others,  their  condition  is 
wretched  beyond  imagination.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Niger,  the  women  are  gener- 
ally handfome,  if  beauty  can  confiff  in 
fymmetry  of  features,  and  not  in  colour. 

They  are  modeff,  affable,  and  faithful,  and 
an  air  of  innocence  appears  in  their  looks 
and  in  their  language,  which  is  inexpreffibly 
foft.  Their  men,  not  infenfible  of  thefe 
perfeftions,  treat  them  with  an  exuberance 

of  tendernefs  and  love,  far  beyond  the 

* 

reach  of  the  frigid  ideas  of  a northern. 

When  we  approach  more  towards  the  Eaft, 
the  complexion  and  charafter  of  the  Afric- 
ans become  worfe.  Situated  in  an  ungrate- 
ful foil,  hardly  improveable  by  culture,  they 
Vol.  I,  O O are 
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c^p*  are  obliged  to  fubfift  moftly  upon  the  pro- 
uyv  duce  or  their  rivers  and  their  woods ; their 
women  have  not  the  amiable  modefty,  nor 
engaging  beauty  of  tliofe  on  the  banks  of 
the  Niger;  their  language,  like  the  foil  they 
inhabit,  is  harfh  and  difagreeable ; and  they 
are  to  the  men  objects  of  but  little  love,  and 
have  almofl  no  political  confequence. 


In  the  ifland  of  Formofa*  and  among  fome 
tribes  of  the  Peruvians,  daughters  are  more 
regarded  than  ions,  becaufe,  as  foon  as  a 
woman  is  married,  contrary  to  the  cujlom 
of  other  countries , fire  brings  her  hufband 
home  with  her  to  her  father’s  houfe,  and  he 
becomes  one  of  the  family;  fo  that  parents 
derive  fupport  and  family-ffrength  from  the 
marriage  of  a daughter ; whereas  fons,  on 
their  marriage,  leave  the  family  for  even 
Befides  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the 
Niger,  there  are  feveral  other  people  in 
Africa,  who  do  not  treat  their  women  with 
that  rudenefs  and  barbarity,  which  we  fhould 
naturally  expect  from  a people  fo  little  culti- 
vated. In  particular  there  is  one  tribe  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Pholeys,  whofe 
conffant  maxim  is  to  live  in  peace  ; who  are 
indifferent  proficients  in  fome  of  the 
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arts  of  civil  life;  and,  perhaps,  fecond  to  c”£p# 
no  people  on  earth  in  benevolence  and  hu- 
inanity.  Their  women  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  fpciety,  and  all  the  indulgence  of 
friendfhip  and  of  love. 

Though  pafturage,  agriculture,  arid  every 
thing  that  brings  mankind  into  fociety,  is 
generally  in  favour  of  women;  yet  the  firft 
efforts  of  a people  in  agriculture,  com- 
monly lay  an  additional  load  of  labour  on 
the  fhoulders  of  that  fex ; fo  that  they  lofe, 
in  the  beginning,  by  an  inftitution,  which 
afterwards  turns  greatly  to  their  advantage. 

This  is  the  cafe  in  many  parts  of  Aha  and 
Africa;  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  ground,  it  yields  them  but 
an  indifferent  increafe;  its  cultivation,  is, 
therefore,  confidered  as  an  employment  not 
worthy  of  the  men,  but  only  of  the  women, 
who  cannot  in  any  other  thing  employ 
themfelves  to  greater  advantage.  Hence, 
to  all  the  labours  which  had  formerly  fallen 
to  their  (hare,  are  added  thofe  oi  digging  the 
ground,  fowing  the  feed,  and  reaping  the 
harveft;  labours  which,  in  a fultry  climate, 
rnuft  be  exceedingly  difagreeable  to  the  deli- 
cate conflitutions  of  a fex,  which  nature 

feems 
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feems  to  have  formed.  Tor  fofter  purpofesv 
Rut  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  enu- 
merate too  many  of  the  evils  to  winch 
that  fex  are  fubjeded ; we  (hall  now,  there- 
fore, trace  the  progrefs  of  their  improve- 
ment foi  ward,  to  that  hate  of  civilization., 
where  they  are  the  objeds  of  honour  and 
indulgence. 

Though  poutenefs  teaches  us  toconfider 
the  confinement  of  women  as  an  unlawful 
exertion  of  fuperior  power,  and  humanity 
to  fhudder  at  it  as  an  unmerited  feverity  ; 
yet  we  find  it  pradifed  almoft  all  over  Afia, 
Africa,  and  even  in  fome  parts  of  Europe. 
But  what  feems  rather  extraordinary,  is, 
wherever  it  takes  place,  it  affords  a demon- 
hrative  proof,  that  the  inhabitants  are  ar- 
rived fome  degrees  farther  in  civilization 
than  mere  favages,  who  have  hardly  any 
love,  and,  confequently,  as  little  jealoufy ; 
who,  not  regarding  their  women  fo  much 
as  to  be  folicitous  about  their  good  beha- 
viour, fet  no  bounds  to  their  freedom,  and 
are  unconcerned  about  their  condud. 


This  confinement  of  the  fex,  which  we 
{ball  have  occafion  to  difeufs  more  fully 
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afterward,  does  rot  appear  to  be  extremely  p- 
rigid  in  the  empire  of  the  Mogul.  It  is,  per- 
haps,  lefs  (o  in  China,  and  in  Japan  hardly 
ekifts.  In  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seig- 
nior, they  are  more  Itriftly  guarded  ; and  in 
Perfia,  fo  powerful  is  the  rage  of  jealoufy, 
and  fo  rooted  the  opinion  of  female  frailty, 
that  they  have  never  enjoyed  the  leaf!  de- 
gree of  liberty.  But  though  women  are 
confined  in  the  Turkifh  empire,  they  experi- 
ence every  other  indulgence.  T hey  are 
allowed,  at  (fated  times,  to  go  to  the  pub- 
lic baths.  Their  apartments  are  richly,  if 
not  elegantly  furnifhed.  They  have  a train 
of  female  (laves  to  ferve  and  amufe  them ; 
and  their  perfons  are  adorned  with  every 
eoflly  ornament,  which  their  fathers  or 
hufbands  can  afford:  in  fhort,  their  htua- 
tion,  upon  the  whole,  feeins  fo  eligible, 
that  lady  Montague  fcruples  not  to  affirm, 
that  they  are  the  only  free  and  happy  women 
on  the  globe ; though  we  rather  fufpedf, 
that  her  ladyfhip  would  not  have  changed 
her  Englifh  condition  for  all  the  finery  and 
gloom  of  the  firff  Haram,  or  even  of  the 
feraglio  of  Conflantinople.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  flriftnefs  of  confinement  in  Perfia, 
their  women  are  treated  with  feveral  indul- 
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c vifiF'  gences;  they  are  allowed  a variety  of  pre^ 
cious  liquors,  of  coftly  perfumes,  and  beau- 
tilul  flaves.  Their  apartments  are  furnilhed 
with  the  moll  elegant  hangings  and  carpets', 
their  perfons  ornamented  with  the  lineli 
filks,  and  even  loaded  with  the  fparkling 
jewels  or  the  Eall;  but  all  thefe  trappings, 
however  elegant,  or  however  gilded,  are 
only  like  the  golden  chains  fometimes  made 
ufe  ol  to  bind  a royal  prifoner. 

The  Mahometan  women,  in  the  empire 
ol  the  Mogul,  are  rather  of  more  confe- 
quence  than  either  in  Turkey  or  in  Perfia. 
Among  the  lower  and  middling  ranks,  they 
are  not  ftriftly  confined  ; and  in  the  feraglio, 
they  fometimes  acquire  no  fmall  influence 
over  the  defpot,  at  whofe  frown  fo  extenfive 
an  empire  trembles.  Noor-Jehan  having 
become  the  favourite  wife  of  the  emperor 
Jehangire,  foon  afterward  placed  her  own 
relations  in  almofl  all  the  principal  employ- 
ments of  the  empire,  introduced  Inch  luxury 
and  magnificence,  that  to . ule  the  words  of 
an  oriental  writer,  “ expenfive  pageants, 
“ and  fumptuous  entertainments,  became 
the  whole  bufmefs  of  the  court ; the  voice 
ol  mufic  never  ceafed  by  day  in  the  ftreet, 
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“ and  the  fky  was  enlightened  at  night  with 
“ fireworks  and  illuminations;  her  name  was 
“ joined  with  that  of  the  emperor  on  the 
“ current  coin ; (he  was  the  fpring  which 
“ moved  the  machine  of  the  date;  her  family 
“ took  rank  immediately  alter  the  princes  of 
“ the  blood,  and  were  admitted  even  to  the 
“ mod  fecret  apartments  of  the  feraglio.” 
Such,  however,  was  only  the  induence  of 
fuperior  beauty,  and  fuperior  fenfe.  It  was 
not  common  for  women  to  govern  in  this 
manner;  though  they  frequently  moved  in 
degrees  of  inferior  confequence.  The  fe- 
raglios  of  people  of  rank,  are  guarded 
with  a drifter  feverity  than  thofe  of  the 
lower  order;  owing  to  a mixture  of  pride 
and  jealoufy,  which  far  furpaffes  the  fimple 
feelings  of  the  clown  : befidcs  the  difagree- 

O O 

ablenefs  of  perfidy  in  his  women,  the  gran- 
dee adds  to  it,  the  daiii  which  his  honour 
would  fuffer,  fhould  any  of  them  be  cor- 
rupted by  one  of  inferior  quality;  and  even 
thefe  women  themfelves  are  faid  to  glory  in 
their  confinement,  as  it  conceals  them  from 
vulgar  eyes;  and  indances  are  related,  where 
they  rather  chofe  to  be  burned  to  death, 
when  their  apartments  had  accidentally  taken 
fire,  than  fubrmt  to  the  indelicacy  of  being 
expofed  to  public  view.  Where 
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' vm.P‘  Wh  e r e fo  great  a number  of  wives  and 

concubines  are  allowed,  nothin?  lefs  than  an 

Power  of  t * l • ..  , . ° 

Ini  (band*  unlimited  power  in  the  hufbarid,  is  able  to 
“ the  reftrain  them  from  the  utmoft  diforder  and 

ii&ram.  . 

contuiion.  i his  power  is  the  fame  defpot- 
ifm  in  miniature,  which  prevails  in  the  hate ; 
and  has  the  fame  eiTe6f  upon  the  paffions, 
reducing  them  all  under  the  dominion  of 
fear.  Even  female  jealoufy,  which,  in  other 
countries^  transports  the  foul  into  the  regions 
of  fury  and  difpair,  is  curbed,  within  the 
"walls  of  a Haram.  'T  he  women  may  there 
repine  in  fecret,  but  they  muff  clothe  their 
features  with  chearfulnefs  when  their  lord 
appears  ; contumacy  only  draws  down  on 
them  immediate  punifhment ; they  are  de- 
graded, chadded,  divorced,  (hut  up  in  dark 
dungeons ; and  even  put  to  death,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  their  crime,  or  the 
indignation  they  have  excited:  their  friends, 
may  murmur  in  fecret  at  their  fate ; but 
there  is  no  redrefs  in  the  laws  of  their 
country,  nor  does  public  juffice  take  any 
cognizance  of  the  affairs  of  the  Iiaram. 
Though  the  lav/s  of  Hindoffan  fuller  wo- 
men thus  to  be  abufed,  yet  fo  facred  are 
their  perfons,  that  they  muff  not  in  the  leaf! 
be  violated,  nor  even  looked  at  by  any  one 

but 
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but  their  hufbands.  This  female  privilege  c^.^p* 
has  given  an  opportunity  of  executing  many 
confpiracies ;.  warriors,  in  fuch  vehicles  as 
are  ufually  employed  to  carry  women,  have 
been  often  conveyed,  without  examination, 
into  the  apartments  of  the  great ; from 
whence,  inftead  of  bluing  forth  in  the 
fmiles  of  beauty,  they  have  rufhed  out  in 
the  terror  of  arms,  and  laid  the  tyrants  at 
their  feet. 

The  concealment  of  their  women  is  a Tenacious 

of  the 

facred  tenet-  among  the  Mahometans  of  chaftity  of 
Hindoflan ; no  ffranger  is  ever  allowed  to  rhcir 

° wives. 

fee  them,  nor  can  even  brothers  vifit  their 
filters  in  private.  To  be  confcious  of  the 
exiftencc  of  a man’s  wives  feems  a crime; 
and  he  looks  furlv  and  offended  if  their 
health  is  enquired  after.  In  every  country, 
honour  confiffs  in  fomething  upon  which 
the  poiTellor  fets  the  higheft  value;  this,  with 
the  Hindoo,  is  the  chaftity  of  his  wives ; a 
point,  without  which,  lie  muff  not  live;  and 
a point  which  die  defpot  always  encourages; 
as  the  pofleffion  of  the  women  of  his  power- 
ful fubjefls,  is  the  beft  pledge  of  their  fideb 
ity,  when  without  the  reach  of  his  immediate 
chaff ifement.  Whenever  the  governor  of  a 
^ oi,  L P p province 
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c vin.P  Province  falls  under  the  fufpicion  of  his 
prince,  the  firff  hep  taken  againft  him,  is, 
an  order  to  fend  his  women  to  court  t ll  he 
fends  but  one,  though  far  from  being  his 
greateft  favourite,  fhe  is  conhdered  as  a 
facred  depofite,  which  infallibly  fecures  his 
good  behaviour;  but  if  he  hefitates,  or  pro- 
rnifes  obedience  at  fome  future  period,  he 
is  immediately  declared  a rebel.  His  affec- 
tion for  the  woman  whom  he  fent  as  an 

4 

hoftage,  is  not  conhdered  as  the  tie  which 
binds  him  to  fidelity,  it  is  his  honour  which 
is  placed  in  her  perfon;  and  that  honour,  in 
cafe  of  difloyalty,  would  be  in  the  power  of 
his  fovereign  to  violate.  So  facred  are  wo- 
men in  India,  that,  even  in  the  midff  of 
(laughter  and  deveffation,  the  common  fol- 
dier  leaves  them  unmolefted.  The  Haram 
is  a fanctuary  againft  all  the  licentioufnefs 
of  viclory;  and  ruffians,  covered  with  the 
blood  or  a hufband,  ffirink  back  with  vene- 
ration from  the  fecret  apartment  of  his 
wives.  Whether  this  depends  upon  cuftom, 
or  on  religion,  is  uncertain ; but  it  is  not  al- 
together confined  to  India.  At  Conflanti- 
nople,  when  the  Sultan  fends  an  order  to 
ffrangle  a ftate-criminal,  and  feize  on  his 

effecls ; 
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effe&s ; the  ruffians,  who  execute  it,  enter 
not  into  the  Haram,  nor  touch  any  thing 
belonging  to  the  women. 

Bur  in  fpite  of  all  this  Teeming  venera- 
tion, this  facrednefs  of  perfon,  the  women 
of  Aha  are,  in  general,  only  a kind  of  cy- 
phers, held  up  to  be  the  fport  of  fortune; 
educated  in  a manner  that  tends  only  to 
debafe  their  minds,  by  obliterating  their  vir- 
tues; deprived  of  perfonal  liberty;  fold,  or 
given  away  in  marriage,  without  a powrer 
of  refufal ; liable  to  be  feized  on  as  a part 
of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  their  hufbands, 
for  their  debts;  torn  with  jealoufy  and  chag- 
rin, even  their  pleafures  are  joylefs,  and  in 
a few  years  their  youth  and  beauty  being 
over,  their  period  of  long  and  unfupport- 
able  neglecf  commences.  Solomon  had 
threefcore  queens,  and  fourfcore  concubines; 
but  a petty  Hindoo  chief  has  been  known 
to  have  two  thoufand  women  confined  with- 
in the  walls  of  his  Haram  ; and  appropri- 
ated to  his  pleafure  only.  Strange  that  the 
rights  of  humanity  and  of  population  fhould 
be  fo  publicly  violated!  but  they  are  not 
violated  by  the  Afiatics  alone;  the  Europe- 
peans,  caught  with  the  contagion,  have 
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viii  imitated  their  example.  1 lie  Portumieze 
after  their  firft  fettlement  in  India,  became 
fo  debauched,  that  many  of  them  had  leven 
or  eight  concubines;  which  they  did  not 
coniine  like  the  natives,  but  obliged  them 

to  labour,  and  forced  from- them  the  money 
they  had  earned. 

Though  it  appears  from  what  has  been 
juft  now  mentioned,  that  the  condition  of 
the  Hindoo  women  is  far  from  being  envi- 
able ; they  are  yet  exempted  from  ftavery, 
ano  piotefled  and  opprefted  by  a variety  of 
laws.  1 hefe  laws,  or  inftitutes,  like  all 
others,  are  fo  divided  and  fubdividecl,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  clear  up  their  real  or  feeming 
contradictions ; this  much,  however,  we 
may  learn  from  them,  that  * they  infufe  a 
portion  of  the  bitter  and  the  fweet  into  the 
cup  of  female  life.  They  ordain  that  no 
money  fhall  be  lent  to  women,  children  or 
fervants,  except  in  times  of  public  calamity, 
or  to  a wife  to  enable  her  to  maintain  her 
hufband,  while  imprifoned  for  debt;  that  a 
wife,  muff  in  every  thing  be  fubjefl  to  the 
will  of  her  lord,  who,  in  cafe  of  difobedi- 
ence,  may  chaftife,  and  even  put  her  to  death ; 
that  a girl  muff,  in  like  manner,  fubmit 

implicitly 
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implicitly  to  her  father  and  guardian;  that  a 
magiffrate  (hall  not,  in  any  cafe,  take  coun- 
cil of  a woman,  or  fuller  her  to  yive  evidence 
iii  a court  of  jufiice  ; and  that  all  the  lex 
fiiall  be  (hut  up  and  deprived  of  perfonal 
liberty.  But  on  the  other  hand  they  ordain 
alfo,  that  fathers  fhall  maintain  their  daught- 
ers, and  that  no  father  nor  guardian  fiiall 
difpofe  of  a younger  daughter  in  marriage 
before  an  elder;  that  hufbands  fhall  main- 
tain their  wives  according  to  their  circum- 
ffances ; that  whatever  is  given  to  a woman 
before  marriage,  fhe  may  afterwards  retain 
as  her  own,  and  difpofe  of,  either  by  gift 
in  her  life,  or  by  will  at  her  death  ; that  a 
man  may,  with  impunity,  kill  him  who  en- 
deavours to  take  away  or  debauch  his  wife ; 
that  even  a Have  girl  fhall  not  he  fold  with- 
out her  confent;  that  no  injury  fhall  be 
offered  to  fuch  of  the  fex,  as  take  fhelter  in 
any  houfe  in  the  time  of  public  calamity ; 
that  a man  fhall  not  go  a journey  without 
leaving  provifions  for  his  wife,  nor  turn  her 
away  even  for  her  ill-behaviour,  without 
pioviding  her  with  what  is  necelfary  for 
food  and  cloathing  ; and  to  fum  up  all,  a 
fevere  fine  is  not  only  impoled  upon  him 
who  commits  a rape,  but  upon  him  alfo 

who 
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Cviu?'  who  is  gulIty  of  any  indecency  to  the  fex, 
either  in  his  words  or  his  adions.  Such  are 
iiX  iu.\vS  oi  Hindoflan ; but  from  the  hi  (lory 
oi  the  country,  we  have  reafon  to  believe, 
tnuL  10  iar  as  they  regard  the  falety  and 
protection  of  women,  they  are  but  ill 
obferved, 


l he  whole  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Hindoflan,  dillmguifhed  by  the  name  of 
Hindoos,  are  divided  into  dalles,  or  cads, 
every  one  of  which  rifes  gradually  in  rank 
and  dignity  above  another;  and  every  one 
of  which  mod  rigidly  keeps  within  itfelf, 
nor  ever  mixes,  either  by  marriage  or  any 
kind  of  connexion,  with  thofe  beneath  it : 
hence  women  have  not,  as  in  other  countries. 
an  opportunity  of  advancing  themfelves  by 
marriage ; being  obliged  to  marry  into  the 
call  to  which  they  belong:  the  Hindoo  wo- 
men are  not,  however,  guarded  with  that 
ftriCinefs  and  feverity,  which  is  exercifed 
over  the  Mahometans.  In  fome  places, 
even  thofe  of  conhderable  rank  appear 
publicly  in  the  (Ireet.  In  Ethiopia,  the 
women  are  of  more  confequence  than  among 
the  Mahometans,  or  Hindoos.  Poncet  tells 
us,  that  the  lifter  of  the  reigning  emperor, 

while 
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while  he  was  there,  had  a palace  of  her  own* 
appeared  frequently  in  public,  mounted  on 
a mule  richly  caparifoned,  and  furrounded 
by  four  or  five  hundred  women,  founding: 
tabors  and  hinging  verfes  in  her  praife.  In 
China,  which,  lor  politenefs  of  manners,  is 
little  inferior  to  any  part  of  Europe,  women 
feem  to  enjoy  the  rank,  and  to  (hare  in  the 
honours  and  dignities  of  their  hufbands. 
The  emperor  may  raife  to  the  dignity  of 
emprefs,  any  one  of  his  women  whom  he 
pleafes  ; and  the  honours  and  deference  paid 
to  her,  are  little  inferior  to  his  own.  But 
though  the  emprefs,  and  every  other  lady, 
are  honoured  and  regarded  according  to 
their  rank,  yet  the  fair  fex  are  hardly  en- 
trufted  with  any  property,  and  have  no 
fortunes,  Circumftances  which,  though  in 
Europe  we  may  confider  as  an  affront,  are, 
notwithftanding,  among  the  Chinefe,  fymp- 
toms  of  love  and  regard.  That  wife  people, 
folicitous  to  promote  their  own  happinefs, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  fex,  endea  our,  by 
this  means,  to  prevent  a woman  from  being 
chofen  as  a wife,  on  the  fordid  motives  of 
in  te  re  ft  and  avarice.  A wife,  therefore, 
being  conftantly  chofen  from  love,  and 
having  no  feparate  intereft  from  that  of 

her 
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her  hufband,  nor  any  independence  to  rend- 
er her  undutiful  and  impertinent,  the  chain 
of  matrimony,  in  many  other  countries  made 
of  iron,  is,  in  China,  only  a filken  cord. 
In  japan,  the  women  of  the  Deyario,  or 
great  hereditary  emperor  and  high  priefl, 
leem  to  be  venerated  and  honoured  in  a 
degree  not  much  inferior  to  himfelf.  And 
in  Siam,  we  have  an  account,  by  Kempfer, 
of  a funeral  of  one  of  their  queens ; fo 
magnificent,  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
that  the  women  are  not  confidered  there  in 
a defpicable  light. 

/ 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  Afia,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  the 
account  here  given  of  the  condition  of  their 
women ; an  account  flrangely  chequered 
with  good  and  evil,  but  in  which  the  evil, 
for  the  moft  part,  greatly  predominates,  may 
be  materially  different  from  the  ideas  con- 
ceived of  it  by  our  fair  readers,  who  have 
formed  their  opinions  from  eaftern  tales  and 
romances;  which,  if  not  contradifled  by 
fa 61s,  would  impofe  upon  us  a belief,  that 
their  women  were  the  raoft  beautiful*  and 
the  moft  happy  beings  in  the  creation;  be- 
caufe  the  men  conffantly  approach  them  in 

the 
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the  mod  fubmiflive  manner,  while  every  CHAl>- 
■flowery  epithet,  for  which  the  ealfern  lan- 
guage  is  fo  remarkable,  hangs  upon  their 
tongue;  and  every  promife  they  make,  is  to 
lah  for  life,  or  to  eternity.  But  the  reverfe 
of  the  p id ure  (hews  us,  that  they  keep  in  the 
crueleft  fubjedion,  the  beings  they  feem  to 
adore;  and  while  they  appear  to  humble 
themfelves  at  their  feet,  are  adually  the  jail- 
ors who  confine,  and  the  tyrants  who  enflave 
them;  Even  among  the  Chinefe,  whom  we 
reckon  tlie  politefl  of  the  Afiatics,  wives 
are  fometimes  firangled  at  the  death  of 
inen  hufbands,  that  they  may  go  and  ferve 
them  in  the  other  world. 

Such  as  we  have  defcribed,  is  the  condi- 
tion of  women,  among  many  of  thofe  people 
who  hold  a middle  rank,  between  favage 
barbarity  and  civilization;  as  the  culture  of 
manners,  and  of  the  focial  principle  how- 
ever among  mankind,  does  not  always  pro- 
ceed upon  an  uniform  plan,  but  is  varied; 
by  genius,  by  necefiity,  and  by  a thoufand 
other  circumflances,  we  find  one  natiori 
often  excelling  another  in  one  or  two  points 
of  refinement,  and  falling  greatly  behind  it  * 
m others.  Thus,  in  Otaheite,  an  ifland 
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c Vin P*  lately  difcovered  in  the  South  Sea,  the  in- 
habitants,  though  hitherto  unacquainted 
with  any  part  of  the  globe,  but  a few  illands 
fcattered  around  them;  though  fons  of  pure 
nature,  and  almoft  entirely  fed  and  clothed 
by  her  hand;  though  without  the  leafl  know- 
ledge of  art,  or  glimmering  of  fcience,  are, 
neverthelefs,  focial  among  themfelves,  civil 
and  polite  to  the  fair  fex,  allowing  them 
every  rank  and  dignity,  and  even  the  fu~ 
preme  authority  of  the  ifland,  when  it  is 
their  birthright ; treating  them  with  a defer- 
ence and  indulgence,  which  the  weaknefs 
and  foftnefs  of  their  nature  feems  to  require; 
and  yet,  though  they  have  carried  their 
politenefs  thus  far;  though  the  two  fexes 
conftantly  live  together  in  promifeuous  fo- 
ciety  ; at  meals,  which  bring  the  people  of 
polite  nations  together,  the  fexes  in  Otaheite 
are  feparated.  The  women  fometimes  ferve 
the  men  at  their  repairs,  but  never  eat  with 
them,  or  in  their  company  ; fo  that  it  is 
prefumable,  the  aftion  of  eating  or  drinking 
is,  in  this  ifland,  ranked  among  the  number 
of  female  indelicacies. 

It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  over  the 
greatelf  part  of  America,  which,  at  prelent, 

may 
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may  be  called  the  native  country  of  favage 
barbarifm,  the  men  have  in  general  but  one 
wife ; while  in  Aha  and  Africa,  where  they 
are  commonly  a little  more  civilized,  an  un- 
reflrained  polygamy  (fill  takes  place.  But 
lo  permanent  and  unalterable  are  the  cuf- 
toms  of  the  Eaft,  and  particularly  this  of  a 
plurality  of  wives,  that,  in  all  probability, 
it  will  be  among  the  lafl  of  the  chains  of 
female  flavery  that  will  be  broken ; and  if 
we  may  credit  the  mihionaries,  who  were 
fent  to  propagate  Chriftianity  among  them, 
there  were  none  of  the  precepts  of  that  re- 
ligion, which  they  found  fo  much  difficulty 
of  making  them  confirm  to,  as  that  of  con- 
fining themfelves  to  one  wife ; a reftri&ion 
which  they  thought  fo  abfurd  and  unreafon- 
able,  that  they  could  not  believe  it  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  great  Lord  of 
the  univerfe. 
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The  fame  Subject  continued , 

YN  thefe  imperfecl  (ketches,  which  we 
have  given  of  the  rank  and  condition 
of  women,  we  are  forry  to  fay,  that  it  was 
Jong  before  we  found  them  getting  into  pof- 
fedion  of  the  common  rights  of  mankind; 
that  at  prefent,  in  more  than  one  quarter 
of  the  globe,  they  are  the  mod  abjeft  (laves ; 
and  in  much  more  than  another,  perpetual 
pni oners : while  it  is  only  in  that  little 
corner  of  it,  called  Europe,  that  they  pof- 
fefs  the  confequence  to  which  they  feem 
entitled  by  nature,  in  the  fade  of  intelligent 
beings.  It  is,  therefore,  with  pleafure  we 
now  arrive  at  that  part  of  our  hidory,  which 
leads  us  to  confider  their  condition  in  pol- 
ifhed  and  civil  fociety;  a condition  almod 
in  every  particular,  dire&ly  the  reverfe  of 
what  wTe  have  depicted  in  the  lad  chapter. 

But  though  the  fair  fex  are,  in  Europe, 
commonly  treated  with  an  affe&ion  and  in- 
dulgence, which  in  other  countries  they  are 

either 
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cither  quite  Grangers  to,  or  only  enjoy  on 
particular  occafions;  yet,  as  all  Europe  is 
not  equally  cultivated  in  manners,  the  con- 
dition of  women  is  not  in  every  part  of  it 
equally  eligible. 

Russia,  which  we  confider  as  an  Euro- 
pean nation,  though  comprehending  in  its 
dominions  a part  of  Aha,  has  only  begun  a 
few  years  ago  to  affume  the  polifh  of  the 
Europeans;  and  is  as  yet  far  from  having 
attained  that  gentlenefs  and  elegance  of 
manners,  which  muff  diftinguifh  every  peo- 
ple before  they  can  treat,  with  propriety,  a 
lex,  whofe  acute  feelings,  both  of  body  and 
of  mind,  demand  lenity  and  indulgence. 
The  condition  of  women  in  Rufha  is,  there- 
fore, much  lefs  deferable  than  it  is  in 
England,  France,  or  Italy.  A late  emprefs 
of  RufKa,  as  a punifhment  for  fome  female 
frailties,  ordered  a mod  beautiful  young  lady 
of  family  to  be  publicly  knouted,  in  a man- 
ner which  was  hardly  lefs  indelicate  than 
fevere.  The  fame  emprefs,  at  another  time, 
allowed  feveral  ladies  of  the  fil'd  quality  to 
fuffer  the  punifhment  of  the  knout  publicly, 
and  afterwards  to  have  their  tongues  cut  out : 
while  thefe  cruel  fentences  were  executing-. 
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CHix.P*  theY  were  expofed  on  the  backs  of  men, 
with  no  covering,  but  a fcanty  petticoat. 
Such  were  the  Ruffians  only  a few  years 
ago ; when  in  every  other  part  of  Europe, 
and  even  among  people  whom  wTe  call  bar- 
barians, the  law,  when  neceffanly  obliged 
to  inflict  puniffiment  on  female  delinquents, 
never  violated  the  rules  of  decency.  It 
has  been  afferted  by  many  travellers,  that 
a Ruffian  bride,  on  her  wTedding-night,  pre- 
fented  the  bridegroom  with  a whip  of  her 
own  making,  in  token  of  her  *fubje£iion ; 
and  thought  herfelf  much  flighted,  if  he 
did  not  immediately  make  a trial  of  it  upon 
her  perfon.  Later  travellers,  however,  af- 
fure  us,  that  if  ever  fuch  a cuflom  did  exift, 
they  could  find  no  remaining  traces  of  it  at 

Though  the  women  at  Peterfburgh  arc 
not  confined  to  their  apartments,  they  go 
little  abroad,  being  but  jufl  emerging  from 
a ffate  of  barbarity.  In  their  converfation, 
and  their  a&ions,  there  is  hardly  any  thing 
of  that  foftnefs  and  delicacy  which  diflin- 
guiffi  the  fex  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Even 
their  exercifes  and  diverfions  have  more  of 
the  mafculine  than  the  feminine.  The 
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prefent  emprefs,  with  the  ladies  ol  her  court,  c ” * p- 
fometimes  divert  themfelves  by  (hooting  at 
a mark.  Drunkennefs,  the  vice  of  almoft 
every  cold  climate,  they  are  fo  little  afhamed 
of,  that  not  many  years  ago,  when  a lady 
got  drunk  at  the  houfe  ol  a friend,  it  was 
cuftomary  for  her  to  return  next  day,  and 
thank  him  for  the  pleafure  he  had  done  her; 
nor  is  it  long  fince  the  regulations  for  the 
affemblies,  at  the  court  of  Peterfburgh,  con- 
tained this  remarkable  article ; an  article 
which,  perhaps,  is  Hill  extant : “ And  it  is 
“ further  ordered,  that  ladies  (hall  not  get 
“ drunk  upon  any  pretence  whatever  ; nor 
c<  gentlemen  before  nine  o’clock.'’ 

H owever  unfavourable  this  account  of  ThcJrad" 
the  RulTian  women  may  appear,  their  con-  vantagu" 
dition  is  far  from  being  fo  clefpicable,  as  we 
might  from  thence  naturally  imagine.  They 
(hare  the  rank  and  fplendour  of  the  families 
ol  which  they  are  fprung,  of  the  hufbands 
with  whom  they  marry,  and  are  even  allowed 
the  fupreme  authority ; which  at  prefent  is 
enjoyed  by  an  emprefs,  whofe  head  does 
honour  to  her  nation  and  to  her  fex;  al- 
though on  fome  occafions  the  virtues  of  her 
heart  have  been  much  fufpe&ed.  The 
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widows  and  daughters,  as  well  as  fons  of 
military  officers,  are  provided  for  by  govern- 
ment; the  widows,  if  young,  are  allowed 
one  year’s  pay,  according  to  the  rank  of 
their  hufbanas,  by  way  of  a portion ; if  old, 
they  have  a fourth  of  the  pay  of  their  huf- 
bands  during  life,  and  their  daughters  have 
the  fame  till  the  age  of  fifteen ; when  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  fit  to  marry,  or  otherwife 
to  provide  for  themfeives.  The  fex,  in 
general,  are  protedled  from  infult  by  feveral 
falutary  laws,  and,  except  among  the  peaf- 
ants,  are  exempted  from  every  kind  of  toil 
and  flavery,  enjoy  fuch  portions  as  are  given 
them,  or  fall  to  their  (hare  by  heritage;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  feem  approaching  faff  to 
the  enjoyment  of  that  confequence,  to  which 
they  have  already  arrived  in  feveral  parts 
of  Europe. 

\ 

In  the  other  northern  countries  of  Europe, 
the  Hate  of  women  is,  in  many  refpedfs,  but 
mean  and  contemptible.  In  Lapland,  Nor- 
way, and  Poland,  except  in  fome  houfes 
of  their  fir  ft  nobility,  they  have  hardly  even 
feparate  apartments,  Eflates3  as  well  thofe 
that  are  acquired,  as  thofe  that  are  heredi- 
tary, defcend  to  the  children  in  the  following 
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jproportions.  In  Poland,  a Ton  has  always  c p- 
two  diares,  and  a daughter  one;  nor  can  a 
father  difpofe  of  his  fortune  otherwife,  with- 
out a judicial  fentence  to  enable  him  to  do 
fo.  In  Denmark,  women  may  fucceed  as 
lieirs  to  any  inheritance,  but  no  female,  of 
whatever  rank  or  condition,  can  fell,  dif- 
pofe of,  or  in  any  other  manner  alienate 
land,  but  muft  leave  it  to  the  heir  at 
law,  who  on  her  demife  is  empowered  to 
take  poifellion  of  it;  notwithflanding  any 
devife,  bargain,  or  fale  that  file  may  have 
made  in  her  lifetime  to  the  contrary.  In 
Britain,  daughters  are  excluded  from  in- 
heriting hereditary  eftates  fo  long  as  there 
are  any  Tons  alive ; but  fuch  eflates  as  the 
fathers  have  acquired,  they  may  give  to 
their  daughters,  or  leave  to  them  by  will, 
though  they  have  fons  at  the  fame  time 
living.  In  Piedmont,  females  cannot  in- 
herit a fief  as  long  as  any  of  the  male  line 
are  alive.  Though  the  Britifh  ladies  feldom 
enjoy  titles  or  honours  in  their  own  right* 
yet  they  conflantly  fhare  in  thofe  of  their 
hufbands,  wives  of  bifliops  and  judges  only 
excepted;  and  further,  a man  of  the  highefl 
quality,  by  marrying  a woman  from  the 
very  lowed:  of  the  people,  raifes  her  to 
Vol,  I*  JR.  r the 
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CHAP-  the  fame  rank  and  dignity  with  himfelf; 
whereas  no  man,  however  mean,  can 
again  altogether  reduce  her  to  her  orig- 
inal (late  ; the  title  (he  had  once  acquired 
by  her  noble  huiband  file  retains,  by  the 
complaifance  of  her  acquaintance,  till  death, 
thou  eh  fhe  {hould  again  be  married  to  the 
meaneft  plebeian.  Englifh  women  have 
never  had  any  power  conferred  on  them  to 

ennoble  their  hulbands,  but  of  late  it  has  not 

/ 

been  uncommon  to  beftow  titles  and  honours 
on  wromen,  in  their  own  right,  with  a power 
of  tranfmitting  them  to  their  male  pofterity. 
In  Germany,  female  honours  run  in  a chan- 
nel fomethmg  different  from  that  01  Britain, 
they  are  only  annexed  to  birth,  or  attainable 
by  marriage;  and  on  the  deccale  of  a huf- 
band,  the  wife,  if  fne  was  his  inferior, 
defcends  to  that  rank  in  life  which  (lie  occu- 
pied before  marriage. 

rroperty,  As  the  management  and  difpofal  of  pro- 
vddTa  perty,  whether  in  goods  or  eftates  of  in- 
•sronien.  heritance,  is  a privilege  from  which  women, 
in  moft  ages  and  countries,  have  either  been 
entirely  debarred,  or  enjoyed  under  a great 
variety  of  limitations  and  reftritlions;  and 
as  this  privilege  is  one  of  thofe  which  conleis 
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the  greateft  power  and  dignity,  and  upon 
which  mankind  let  the  greateft  value,  we 
fhall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  lome 
idea  how  far  it  has  been  granted  or  denied 
to  the  fex,  whofe  hiilory  we  are  now  con- 
fidering. 

In  countries  where  men  exift  without 
laws,  and  without  fociety,  there  is  no  pro- 
perty in  land ; where  laws  and  regulations 
for  fociety  are  in  their  infancy,  land  is  the 
property  of  the  public;  and  that  public, 
ftridlly  fpeaking,  means  the  men  only.  In 
the  firfl  cafe,  women  have  hardly  any  thing 
they  can  call  their  own;  in  the  fecond, 
they  are  frequently  allowed  to  manage  and 
difpofe  of  what  is  given  them,  or  what  they 
gain  by  labour.  As  fociety  advances,  they 
rife  in  importance,  and  though  in  their  vir- 
gin ft  ate  while  they  remain  with,  and  are 
maintained  by  their  fathers,  they  can 
fcarcely  be  faid  to  have  any  property,  yet  a 
part  of  the  fubftance  of  thefe  fathers  is 
generally  given  them  at  their  marriage. 

To  give  portions  to  women  on  this  oeca- 
fion,  is  a cuftom  of  great  antiquity ; for 
Pharaoh  gave  the  city  of  Gazer  as  a portion 
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to  his  daughter,  when  file  became  the  wife 
of  Solomon,  king  of  Ifrael.  We  have  great 
reafon,  however,  to  believe  that,  m fuch 
early  times,  neither  the  management  nor 
difpofal  of  the  portions  fo  given  were  veiled 
in  the  perfon  of  the  wife,  but  that  fhe,  and 
the  dowry  which  came  along  with  her,  were 
aim  oft  equally  confidered  as  the  property 
cf  the  hufband.  The  whole  hiftory  of  re- 
mote antiquity  prefents  us  with  a fcene,  in 
which  women  appear  too  inconfiderable  to 
have  acquired  any  of  the  goods  of  fortune, 
or  to  have  been  trufted  with  them  when  ac- 
quired by  their  parents  or  relations.  Among 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Chaldea,  we  are 
told,  that  the  fex  could  not  hold  the  poffef- 
ftion  of  any  inheritance  ; and  the  deciiion  of 
this  matter  by  Mofes,  (hews  that,  in  his  time, 
no  precedent  had  exifted  of  their  having 
any  iuch  privilege.  The  daughters  of  Zelo- 
phehad  brought  before  Mofes,  the  priefts, 
the  princes,  and  the  congregation,  a petition, 
fetting  forth,  that  their  father,  after  having 
always  demeaned  himfelf  properly,  had  died 
in  the  wildernefs,  having  no  fons  ; on  which 
account  they  thought  themfelves  entitled  to 
a poffcftion  among  the  brethren  of  their 
father,  which  Mofes,  by  the  commandment 
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of  the  Lord,  not  only  granted  them,  but  CHr£p 
alfo  ordained,  that  in  future,  when  a man 
died,  having  no  Ions,  his  inheritance  fhould 
become  the  property  of  his  daughters. 

A decifion,  which  feems  to  be  the  bans  on 
which  the  fucceflion  of  women  is,  in  many 
countries,  founded  at  this  day. 

As  the  Egyptians  had  the  greatcft  efleem 
and  veneration  for  their  women,  and  even 
in  many  things  fubmftted  themfelves  to 
their  direhiion ; we  have  reafon  to  believe 
that  they  allowed  them  property,  and  the 
right  of  fucceflion  to  the  eflates  of  their 
anceftors  ; efpecially  when  we  confider  that 
the  Greeks,  who  were  originally  a colony 
from  Egypt,  were,  befides  the  Hebrews, 
the  only  people  of  antiquity,  whom  we  find 
indulging  them  with  this  privilege.  The 
ancient  Romans,  trained  up  to  defend  by 
their  arms  what  they  had  taken  by  conqueft, 
had  no  idea  that  women  fhould  inherit  what 
they  could  neither  conquer  nor  defend ; but 
fathers,  in  time,  thinking  it  hard  that  their 
fons  fhould  he  rich  in  pofleffions,  while  their 
daughters  had  none  ; and  that  even  the  moft 
diflant  male  relations  fhould  take  their  eflates 
£s  heirs  at  law,  contrived  to  make  fuch  pro- 
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c ^ p*  vifions  for  their  daughters,  as  rendered  the 
eftates  fo  taken  of  little  value.  The  people, 
irritated  at  this  proceeding,  and  convinced 
from  the  relics  of  barbarity  hill  lurking  in 
their  minds,  that  women  ought  not  to  have 
any  inheritance,  palled  the  Voconian  law, 
by  which  it  was  ordained.  That  a woman 
fhould  not  be  left  heirefs  to  an  ehate,  even 
though  an  only  child  ; a law,  which  con- 
tinued in  force  till  the  Romans  became 
more  refined  and  foftened  in  their  fentiments, 
when  a regard  to  the  weaker  fex  broke 
through  the  unjuft  rehraint,  and  granted 
them  a right  of  fuccelfion  to  every  kind  of 
property,  after  the  death  of  brothers. 

Barbarity  of  manners  is  almoft  every 
where  produflive  of  the  fame  cuftoms.  So 
little  did  the  Lombards  think  women  quali- 
fied to  inherit  eftates,  that,  by  their  law, 
even  the  natural  children,  diftant  male  re- 
lations, and  the  public  treafury,  might  (hare 
the  inheritance  with  daughters.  This  law 
was  foftened  among  the  Saxons,  the  fa- 
ther and  mother  were  bound  to  leave  their 
eftate  to  their  fons,  and  to  their  daughters 
if  they  had  no  fon.  Among  the  Burgun- 
dians, daughters  were  neither  allowed  to  be 
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heirs  in  conjun&ion  with  Tons,  nor  to  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  crown.  The  Salique  lands 
among  the  Franks,  feem  to  have  been  of  a 
tenure  fimilar  to  thofe  in  the  times  of  the 
feodal  fyfiem,  held  under  a lord,  for  which 
the  tenant  was  to  perform  military  fervice  ; 
women  were  not  admitted  as  inheritors,  or 
tenants,  for  a plain  reafon,  becaufe  they 
were  not  qualified  to  perform  the  military 
fervice  by  which  thefe  lands  were  held;  but 
methods  were  afterwards  difcovered  to  elude 
this  prohibition:  he  who  wanted  to  make 
his  daughter  equal  to  his  fon,  carried  her 
before  the  commiffary,  and  faid,  “ My  dear 
“ child,  an  ancient  and  impious  cuftom  bars 
,c  a young  woman  from  fucceeding  to  her 
father  ; but  as  all  my  children  are  equally 
given  me  by  God,  I ought  to  love  them 
“ equally;  therefore,  my  dear  child,  my  will 
“ is,  that  my  eifefts  fhall  be  (hared  equally 
“ between  you  and  your  brethren/’  This 
Salique  law,  which  in  modern  France  feems 
hardly  to  operate  on  the  fubjeft,  is  {fill 
in  force  with  regard  to  the  crown,  no  wo- 
man is  ever  allowed  to  inherit  it.  But 
though  the  French  will  not  fuffer  a woman 
to  fway  their  fcepter,  they  cannot  hinder  her 
from  ruling  the  monarch  who  holds  it ; a 
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c HJXV  p-  cafe  which  has  fo  often  happened,  that,  in 
t/w  fpite  of  their  Salique  law,  they  have  been 
more  under  the  direftaon  of  women  than 
any  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms. 

The  laws  which  preclude  females  from 
enjoying  property  and  inheritance  have, 
perhaps,  in  every  other  country,  but  France* 
been  confined  to  the  fubjebL  Among  many 
of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  among  the  pre- 
fent  Afiatics,  and  even  in  fome  parts  of 
America,  where  women  in  general  have  no 
property,  and  almoft  no  political  exigence; 
where  it  was  never  heard  that  they  enjoyed 
any  land,  nor  were  even  trufted  with  the 
management  of  their  own  perfons,  they  have 
been  allowed,  in  failure  of  male  iffue,  to 
mount  the  throne,  and  manage  the  affairs 
of  a {late ; an  abfurdity  fo  glaring,  that 
the  only  caufe  we  can  aflign  for  it  is 
fuperflition. 

Caines  From  the  mean  and  fervile  condition  of 

Icuhlvc  the  fair  fex  in  barbarous  countries,  they 
»o  pro-  f'eem  foe  rendered  incapable  of  property. 
t}’  Whatever  they  acquire  by  their  labour, 
^ whatever  they  take  in  the  chace,  is  en- 
tirely under  the  adminiflration  of  the  male 
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relations  and  friends,  by  whom  they  are 
protected,  and  from  whom  “they  receive  a 
fcanty  and  precarious  fubfi hence.  Wher- 
ever polygamy  is  countenanced,  women 
cannot  poflibly  enjoy  much  property:  pro- 
perty creates  independence  ; and  a woman 
who  is  independent  would  not  fubmit  to  lo 
many  rivals,  and  fo  fcanty  a {hare  of  the 
favours  of  a hufband.  Wherever  women 
are  hriftly  confined,  they  can  have  no  pro- 
perty; any  thing  further  than  food  and  rai- 
ment, to  them  would  be  unneceffary;  and 
any  thing  that  could  not  be  brought  within 
the  walls  of  a Haram,  they  could  not  man- 
age.* Wherever  the  fcx  are  publicly  bought, 
and  fold,  whether  as  wives  or  as  Haves,  they 
can  have  but  little  property  ; they  are  in  fuch 
cafes  the  property  transferred  themfeives, 
and  confequently  in  a hate  too  mean  to  be 
iruhed  with  other  property,  perhaps  rec- 
koned more  valuable  than  they  are.  When 
wc  meet  with  fo  great  a variety  of  caufes 


Ey  the  code  of  Gentoo  laws  it  would  feem,  that  the  property  of 
women  is  not  only  as  extenfive,  but  as  accurately  defined,  and  as  fe- 
curcly  guarded  as  it  is  in  Europe;  it  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive 
how  this  can  he  the  cale  : how  c^n  women  who  are  confined  manage 
their  propery  ? It  mufl  either  be  managed  by  their  relations,  or  the  ac- 
counts given  of  it  by  this  code  mud  be  falfe  and  exaggerated.. 
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Cl\x  P which  deprive  women  of  property,  when  we 
confider  how  widely  thefe  caufes  are  diftemi- 
nated,  we  find  that  it  is  only  in  a few  of 
the  politer  countries  of  Europe,  that  they 
are  polfeffed  of  this  privilege,  and  even  in 
thofe,  with  fuch  reftrftdions,  that  in  many 
cafes  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to  enjoy  what 
they  poffefs.  But  as  we  (hall  have  occafion 
afterwards  to  treat  more  fully  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Britifh  women,  which 
are  in  a great  meafure  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
other  polifhed  countries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, we  fhall  not  at  prefent  anticipate  that 
part  of  our  fubjeft. 


Love,  thefe  ft  ages  of  human  fociety  that  in- 

ryf  and  tervene  between  the  moll  uncultivated  ftate 
fhow,  the  Gf  nature  and  a tafte  for  elegance  and  re- 
women,  finement  of  manners ; pageantry  and  fhow 
feem  to  employ  the  utmoft  attention,  and  to 
be  confidered  as  the  only  proper  appenda- 
ges of  grandeur,  ftrong  proofs  of  which  are 
afforded  us  by  almoft  all  the  nations  of  the 
Baft,  and  by  Poland  in  the  North;  the 
Pohflr  women  of  falhion  feidom  viftt  one 
another  without  being  attended  by  a numer- 
ous train  of  fervants,  carriages,  and  flam- 


beaus ; but  when  we  follow  them  home,  w e 
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meet  with  nothing  adequate  to  this  parade  ; c ” * p* 
their  apartments  are  but  poorly  furmfhed, 
and  but  hardly  clean,  and  themfelves  are 
the  mean  and  fawning  Haves  ol  their  huf- 
bands,  who,  except  in  the  articles  of  equi- 
page and  drefs,  fcarcely  treat  them  as  rational 
beings.  In  Germany,  where  the  tafte  is  in 
general  lefs  formed  than  in  France  or  Eng- 
land, the  women  are  more  fond  ol  family 
pageantry,  and  more  crammed  with  family 
pride.  In  Italy,  of  a warmer  temparament, 
they  aim  more  at  captivating  the  heart  than 
the  eyes,  and  have  there,  as  well  as  in 
France,  attained  almofl  to  an  abfolute  do- 
minion over  the  men;  a prerogative  which 
in  Portugal  feems  much  on  the  decline ; for 
though,  in  the  time  of  Alphonfo,  when  the 
Portugueze  were  an  honour  to  human  na- 
ture, the  man  who  infulted  a woman,  or 
broke  any  promife  he  had  made  to  her,  was 
degraded  from  whatever  rank  he  enjoyed; 
at  prefent,  the  falfe  gallantry  introduced, 
authorifes  him  to  commit  every  perfidy  of 
that  nature  with  impunity. 

In  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  thofe  'vhy 
other  parts  of  Europe  which  have  arrived  With  in- 
nearly  at  the  fame  degree  of  politencfs ; du!gence‘ 
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C]\x.l‘  prompted  by  a mixture  of  humanity  and 
love,  the  men  have  entirely  exempted  the 
women  from  every  fpecies  of  labour,  except 
what  is  absolutely  neceffary  among  the  poor 
for  obtaining  their  daily  bread ; and  even 
among  them,  it  is  with  pleafure  we  often 
obferve  the  rufhc  clown,  while  he  wipes 
the  Sweat  from  his  brow,  endeavouring  to 
lighten  the  burden  and  alleviate  the  talk  of 
the  fun-burnt  daughter  of  labour  who  toils 
by  his  fide. 

So  extend ve  are  the  ellecls  ol  politenefs 
in  Europe,  that  it  has  not  only  Softened  the 
actions  and  manners  of  him  who,  tutored  in 
the  lap  of  cafe,  has  received  the  polifh  of  a 
fine  education;  but  of  him  alfo  who,  left 
to  nature,  has  nothing  to  bo'aSl.  of  but  what 
he  received  from  her  hand.  This  fpirrt  of 
Sympathetic  indulgence,  or  polite  gallantry, 
does  not  Slop  at  endeavouring  to  eafe  the 
load  of  toil,  or  to  mitigate  the  feverity  .of 
that  labour,  for  which  the  fex  feem  to  be 
incapacitated  by  their  constitutional  weak- 
iicfs ; it  expands  itfelf  to  every  part  of  the 
conduft  of  the  men  which  lias  any  relation 
to  them.  We  give  to  a woman,  even  though 
of  inferior  quality,  the  right  hand.  Shew  her 

every 
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every  token  of  refpeft,  and  place  her  in  p- 
every  fituation  ol  honour.  We  lavilh  our 

J 

fubfiance  upon  ornaments  for  our  wives  and 
daughters,  and  reckon  they  reflect  a luRrc 
and  credit  upon  us,  when  they  appear  in 
elegance  and  talfe.  We  are  hurt  when  they 
behave  improperly,  and  on  the  contrary, 
perfuade  ourfelves  that  their  good  conduct 
adds  a dignity  to  our  gharafter  and  reputa- 
tion. In  (hort,  we  are  lo  deeply  interefted 
in  every  thing  that  relates  to  them,  that  they 
may  be  confidered  as  the  arbiters  of  our  fate, 
and  the  fpring  which  fets  in  motion,  and 
continues  to  direbt,  almoft  every  abfion  of 
our  lives  ; fuch  is  the  indulgence  we  (hew 
them,  and  Rich  the  power  we  put  into  their 
hands,  that  a proverbial  faying  has  from 
thence  arifen,  that  England  is  the  heaven 
of  women,  and  the  hell  of  horfes. 

In  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  the  defer- 
ence paid  to  women  is  Rill  greater  than  in 
England,  and  generally  proceeds  from  dif- 
ferent motives.  Here,  the  honours  we  con- 
fer upon  them  Row  from  a mixture  of  love 
for  their  perfons,  and  effeem  of  their  vir- 
tues ; there,  it  arifes,  for  the  mod  part,  only 
from  a kind  of  cuRomary  gallantry,  which 
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feems  directed  more  to  the  fex  than  the  im 
dividual.  A Frenchman,  the  moment  he  is 
in  the  company  bf  a woman,  whether  young 
or  old,  beautiful  or  otherwife,  declares  him* 
fell  her  admirer,  talks  of  flames  and  darts, 
and  pays  her  a thoufand  compliments  on 
her  beauty.  An  Italian,  when  he  is  intro- 
duced to  a lady,  walks  up  to  her  in  the 
moll  humble  and  fubmiflive  manner,  kifies 
her  hand,  and  if  (he  is  handfome,  and  of 
quality,  confiders  her  as  a fublime  being,  an 
angel  in  a human  form,  and  confequently 
never  to  be  approached  but  with  the  greateil 
reverence.  The  Spaniard  goes  yet  a ftep 
farther,  the  whole  fex  is  to  him  an  obje6t 

of  little  lefs  than  adoration ; he  retains  (till 

/ 

a tincture  of  the  fpirit  of  knight-errantry  in 
every  thing  relating  to  women,  and  will  rea- 
dily venture  his  life  to  hive  any  of  them 
from  trouble  or  from  danger;  the  objedl  of 
his  love  is  never  lefs  than  a goddefs,  nor 
does  he  ever  mention  her  but  with  all  the 
extravagance  that  metaphor  and  hyperbola 
can  dictate.  1 o a woman,  above  the  ran** 
of  a peafant,  he  never  prefents  any  thing 
but  in  a kneeling  poflure. 
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These  improvements,  in  the  condition  c K 
of  the  European  women,  at  firil  view  feein  l/'/'vj 
to  point  out  to  us,  that  they  merit  and  enjoy  ation?  oa 
a happinefs  fuperior  to  ail  that  is  enjoyed  the  tient- 
by  the  Tex  in  other  nations.  The  external  27L°. 
appearance  of  things  is,  however,  but  an 
unfaithful  mirrour,  whofe  reprefentation  we 
cannot  altogether  depend  on.  Women  are 
in  fome  degree  every  where  the  (laves  of 
fuperior  power;  in  Afia  imprifoned,  and 
conftantly  reduced  to  a£l  by  the  impulfe  of 
another,  without  any  power  of  gratifying 
their  own  inclinations,  their  triumphs  lading 
only  a few  moments  ; their  rivalry,  animofi- 
ties,  and  confinement,  till  death.  In  Africa 
and  America,  the  mere  drudges  of  their 
proud  tyrants,  they  labour  to  procure  fub- 
fiftence  for  themfelves  and  hufbands,  and 
when  they  have  done,  are  treated  little  better 
than  our  dogs;  they  receive  only  chajiifemcnt 
and  crumbs.  In  Europe,  for  the  moll  part, 
but  improperly,  or  {lightly  educated  ; and 
at  all  times  kept  in  a date  of  dependence, 
by  the  redri&ions  of  a fevere  legidation, 
which,  in  the  management  and  difpofai  of 
what  property  is  allowed  them,  commonly 
cramps  the  freedom  of  their  will.  Difho- 
noured  and  difgraced  beyond  all  poffibility 
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c p-  of  redemption,  by  the  com  mi  [Ron  o(  faults, 
which  in  the  men  are  hardly  confidered  as 
any  thing  but  aids  of  gallantry;  and  even 
in  the  hate  of  matrimony,  a ftate  to  which 
they  naturally  afpire , more  indilfolubly 
hound  than  their  hu (bands ; the  law  affords 
them  no  relief,  unlefs  the  cruel  partner 
to  whom  they  are  tied,  has  attempted  to 
take  away  their  life ; and  while  he  may  riot 
with  impunity  in  adulterous  amours,  if  the 
wife  retaliates,  by  copying  his  example,  he 
immediately  procures  a divorce,  and  may 
turn  her  out  without  fubhhence,  to  the 
fcorn  and  contempt  of  her  own  fex,  who, 
in  fuch  cafes,  feldom  look  with  pity  even 
on  a repenting  finner.  In  all  cales  where 
honour  is  concerned,  even  the  politeh  na- 
tions pay  little  regard  to  the  fex.  Titles  are 
feldom  conferred  on  women,  they  convey 
no  honours  to  their  hufbands,  and  their 
rank  and  condition  refleH  little  or  no  dis- 
honour upon  them.  T he  Knights  o(  Malta, 
who  are  of  all  mankind  the  mod  folicitous 
that  none  but  nobility  (hall  attain  the  honours 
of  that  order,  never  fuppofe  this  noble  blood 
contaminated  by  the  female  fide  ; the  fame 

thing  obtains  almoflover  all  Europe,  where, 
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if  the  blood  that  runs  in  the  male  veins 
be  preferved  intire,  that  of  the  female  is 
eonfidered  as  of  little  fignification. 

Though  we  have  marked,  as  we  came 
along,  feveral  caufes  of  the  good  and  ill- 
treatment  of  women,  yet  we  flatter  ourfelves 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  conclude  this 
chapter  with  a more  accurate  view  of  them. 
Were  we  oil  this  fubjedt  to  reafon  from 
analogy,  we  fhould  not  hefitate  to  fay,  that 
there  is  in  nature  a principle,  which  ffrongly 
prompts  us  to  behave  with  lenity  and  indul- 
gence to  the  fair  fex ; as  almofl  the  whole 
of  the  irrational  creation  prefents  us  with  a 
picture  of  fuch  behaviour : the  cock,  when 
he  has  found  any  provifion,  calls  his  hens 
together  to  partake  of  it ; and  the  males  of 
almofl  all  the  feathered  kind,  provide  for  the 
females  while  hatching:  Among  quadru- 

pedes,  though  there  appears  lefs  indulgence* 
and  even  lefs  afliftance  on  the  part  of  the 
male,  yet  the  former  is  in  many  cafes  very 
diftinguifhable*  and  the  latter  not  altogether 
imperceptible.  No  male  of  any  fpecies  of  a- 
nimals  we  are  acquainted  with,  will  fight  with, 
or  ufe  a female  of  the  fame  fpecies  rudely, 
unlefs  highly  provoked  ; and  even  then,  he 
V OLi  I.  T t will 
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ciiai;.  wji|  correct  her  with  lenity  and  feeming  re- 
lu6fance.  But  while  we  reafon  on  this  fub- 
je£l,  if  we  trull  to  analogy,  it  will  certainly 
miflead  us;  for  a flight  furvey  of  man,  in  his 
favage  hate,  mull  convince  us,  that  he  has 
no  natural  propenfity,  nor  inllinft,  which  de- 
termines him  to  ufe  the  females  of  his  fpe- 
cies  with  tendernefs  and  indulgence ; or  if 
he  has,  it  is,  like  many  other  natural  inllin&s, 
totally  obliterated  in  his  youth  by  habit  and 
education.  We  are  told,  indeed,  by  Char- 
levoix, that  fome  of  the  favages  of  North 
America  will,  by  no  means  llrike,  and 
hardly  even  defend  themfelves  againll  a 
woman ; but  fhould  this  be  true,  it  is  only  a 
local  cuflom;  for  we  are  allured  almoft  by 
every  traveller,  that  favages,  in  a variety  of 
parts  of  the  world,  on  the, moll  trifling  oc- 
cafions,  beat  and  abufe  the  fex  without 
mercy. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  power, 
when  not  influenced  by  humanity,  is  com- 
monly made  ufe  of  only  to  enllave.  On  this 
principle,  we  may  alfert,  that  the  mod  ge- 
neral and  extend ve  caufe  of  the  ill-treatment 
of  women,  is  their  weaknefs  and  confequent 
impolfibility  of  alferting  the  rights  of  nature, 
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againff  a fex  fo  much  fuperior  in  ftrength. 
'I'lie  next  caufe,  is  the  infenfibility  of  the 
men,  or  that  favagenefs  of  dilpofftion,  which 
not  only  eradicates  humanity,  but  prompts 
only  to  animal  appetite,  inltead  of  the  fen- 
timental  feelings  of  love;  a caule  which, 
more  or  lels,  prevails  in  ahnoff  every  coun- 
try, and  particularly  in  thofe,  where  fociety 
and  the  various  refinements  thereon  depend- 
ing, are  but  little  and  imperfectly  known. 
Men  conllantly  accuftomed  to  gain  their 
lubfiffence  by  fiffiing  and  hunting,  are 
trained  up  in  the  exercife  of  every  cruelty 
againfl  the  brute  creation;  hence,  even  the 
tender  and  inoffending  fair  fex  are  fubje&s 
upon  which  they  exercife  that  ferocious 
temper,  which,  from  their  earlieff  infancy, 
has  been  nourifhed  by  their  employments, 
whetted  by  their  difficulties,  and  which 
neither  religion,  example,  nor  the  feelings 
of  humanity,  have  ever  confpired  to  reftrain. 
Whatever  be  the  original  difference  in  the 
feelings  of  the  human  heart,  we  know  they 
are  capable  of  being  altered,  and  made  bet- 
ter or  worfe  by  education  and  example ; an 
inconteftible  proof  of  which  arifes  from  the 
behaviour  of  the  genteel,  and  common 
people  of  England,  who  muff  be  nearly 
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chap.  alike  by  nature;  and  yet  by  education,  the 
employments  of  life,  and  the  example  of 
low  company,  the  latter  are  often  brutal 
and  ferocious  in  their  manners,  while  the 
former  are  diftinguifhed  for  humanity  and 
fympathetic  tendernefs, 

A third  caufe  of  the  ill-treatment  of  the 
fex  is,  their  general  want  of  proper  educa- 
tion and  inftruction.  In  favage  life,  without 
any  engaging  qualification  of  mind,  without 
any  ornament  of  body,  they  have  nothing 
but  fex  to  engage  the  attention,  and  foften 
the  rugged  nature  of  man.  In  countries 
fomewhat  cultivated,  as  in  Aha,  though 
every  ornament  is  lavifhed  on  their  per- 
fons,  their  minds  commonly  prefent  a blank; 
fcarcely  even  here  and  there  (haded  with  the 
outlines  of  knowledge  and  fenfibility.  In 
climates  moderately  warm,  women  acquire 
fenfe  and  experience,  as  their  charms  and 
beauty  expand.  In  hoter  climates,  the  body 
ripens  long  before  the  mind;  and  if  they 
ever  become  fenfible  and  intelligent,  it  is  at 
an  age  when  their  fhort  and  fleeting  beauty 
either  begins  to  fade,  or  is  irrecoverably 
loft.  This  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  reafons 
why  the  women  ol  the  Eaft  are  fo  little 
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efleemed.  In  countries,  where  the  manners  c H. 
are  finifhed  by  the  lad  touches  of  polilh  and 
refinement;  the  levities,  the  expenfive  follies, 
the  irredrainable  propenfity  to  pleafure  ob* 
fervable  in  the  othar  lex,  frequently  in- 
duce ours  to  treat  them  ill;  and  force  us 
even  to  defpife  and  condemn  the  heart, 
which  is  lodged  in  the  form  we  adore. 

A fourth  caufe  of  the  ill-treatment 
of  women  is,  their  inattention  to  the  means 
of  making  themfelves  agreeable.  This  is 
commonly  the  cafe  in  favage  life,  where, 
if  nature  has  denied  them  charms,  they 
have  no  method  of  attracting  the  heart;  and 
where,  if  (he  has  not  denied  them,  the  pof- 
feiTors  have  not  learned  to  fet  a proper  value 
upon  them,  nor  to  improve  their  power  bv 
correipondent  qualifications  of  the  mind. 
But  this  is  not  a cafe  only  to  be  met  with 
in  favage  countries,  in  the  mod  cultivated 
Hates  of  focietv,  we  often  meet  the  carelefs 
flattern,  who  difgufts  us  with  her  indelicacy; 
the  conceited  beauty,  who,  truding  to  the 
favours  (he  has  received  from  nature,  exafts 
from  us  the  tribute  fhe  thinks  due  to  them, 
with  a petulant  prefumption,  which  fruf- 
trates  all  its  own  intentions  ; and  the  haplefs 
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wanderer  from  the  patlis  of  virtue,  who,  loft 
to  honour  and  to  lhame,  lays  afide  every 
thing  pleafing  in  the  manners  of  the  bell  of 
her  own  lex,  and  adopts  every  thing  difgufl- 
ing  in  the  worft  of  ours.  To  thefe  charac- 
ters we  may  add  the  unthinking  wife;  who, 
as  foon  as  Ike  has  hepped  over  the  threfhold 
of  matrimony,  leaves  behind  her  every  deli- 
cacy, and  drives  not  to  retain  the  hulband, 
by  the  arts  with  which  hie  engaged  the 
lover. 

In  polite  countries,  women  reckon  them- 
felves  ill-treated,  if  they  are  not  honoured, 
accofted  with  refpeft,  and  even  their  wilhes 
prevented  by  all  the  namelefs  little  offices 
of  good-breeding : accuftomed  to  be  con- 
ftantly  approached,  with  an  air  of  fubmiffion 
that  borders  on  adoration,  to  be  conftantly 
flattered,  on  account  of  their  beauty  and 
accomplilhments,  and  wanting  fagacity  to 
diftinguifh  mere  gallantry  from  the  real  fen- 
timents  of  the  heart,  they  at  lah  become 
pert  and  affuming,  and  often  rude  and  ill- 
natured  to  fa ch  as  they  think  do  not  offer  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  the  incenfe  of  praife, 
at  the  ffirine  of  their  beauty.  Having  ar- 
rived this  length,  they  foon  become  objects 
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of  contempt,  and  fometimes  of  ill-treat- 
ment.  No  clafs  of  females  are  fo  apt  to 
fall  into  this  trafl  as  thofe  called  beauties ; 
who,  though  eagerly  fought  after  by  the 
men  at  every  place  of  public  amufement, 
are  not  fo  eagerly  folicited  to  retire  with 
them  into  that  private  fcene  of  domeilic 
life,  where  the  mafk  mud  be  laid  afide,  and 
the  train  of  flatterers  for  ever  difcarded. 

The  power  of  appropriating  entirely  to 
ourfelves  what  we  love  and  efteem,  is  fo 
deeply  rooted  in  our  nature,  that  it  has 
given  birth  tojealoufy,  one  of  the  ft rongeft 
paftions  that  convulfe  the  foul ; and  from 
this  jealoufy  arifes  another  fruitful  fource 
of  the  ill-treatment  of  women.  It  is  the 
caufe  that  has,  time  immemorial,  fhut  them 
up  in  the  gloom  of  perpetual  imprifonment, 
and  debarred  them  in  the  Eaft  from  every 
joy  that  can  flow  from  friendfhip  and  fociety. 
It  is  the  caufe  which,  in  Hindoftan,  and 
more  particularly  in  Perfia,  has  fubje&ed 
them  not  only  to  the  chaftifement  of  an  en- 
raged hulband,  but  even  to  death  itfelf,  for 
an  offence  no  greater  than  looking  at  a 
ftranger.  But  we  turn  from  fuch  fcenes  of 
horror,  to  view  the  other  fide  of  the  pifiure. 

The 
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The  general  caufes  of  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  women  are  fimple,  and  may  be  all 
comprehended  in  the  education  of  the  one 
fex,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  other.  It  is 
want  of  education  and  inftruflion,  that 
makes  the  favage ; and  it  is  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  them,  that  form  the  man  of 
fociety  and  the  gentleman.  A man  brought 
up  in  any  of  the  polite  countries  of  Europe, 
is,  from  his  earlieft  infancy,  taught  to  do  a 
thoufand  good  offices  to  the  fair  fex;  to 
honour  and  indulge  them;  and,  as  he  grows 
up,  to  provide  for,  and  defend  them : hence 
every  kindnefs,  and  every  duty  he  can  per- 
form to  them,  are  fo  imperceptibly  inter- 
woven with  his  nature,  that  he  takes  them 
for  nature  itfelf : but  left  this  attachment  of 
education  ffiould  not  be  ftrong  enough  to 
form  a kind  of  balance  of  power  between 
the  two  fexes,  the  Author  of  nature  has 
wifely  provided,  that,  at  a certain  age,  love 
Ihould  fpring  up  to  lend  its  aftiftance,  and 
add  a motive  ftiil  more  powerful,  than  even 
cuftom  and  education,  to  induce  us  to  do 
the  fair  fex  every  kind  and  indulgent  office, 
which  the  delicacy  of  their  fituation,  and 
the  weaknefs  of  their  nature,  may  ftand  in 
need  of.  But  we  muft  here  carefully  diftin- 
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guifh  between  that  love,  which,  in  civil  life,  f l\£1, 
is  a mixture  of  animal  appetite  and  fenti- 
mental  feeling ; and  that  which,  in  favage 
life,  is  animal  appetite  only.  I he  lad, 
though  it  may  prompt  by  its  immediate  ira- 
pulfe,  to  be  fawning  and  complaifant,  is 
but  Ihort  and  inconftant  in  its  operations; 
and,  confequently,  unable  to  reltrairi  the 
rudenefs  and  opprelfion  of  the  men,  or  rails 
the  women  to  any  degree  ol  confequcnce 
and  dignity.  The  firft,  mere  heady  and 
uniform,  infpires  with  an  unremitting  atten- 
tion to  do  good  offices,  with  a generofity 
of  fentiment,  and  with  an  inclination  to 
proted,  and  fereen  from  oppreffion  the 
weaknefs  which  favages  defpile.  Nor  are 
the  fair  regarded  and  defended  only  by  fuch 
individuals  as  are  connected  with  them  by 
love,  friendfliip,  and  other  motives  of  pal- 
fion  and  intereft,  but  by  the  generality  of 
men  in  civil  life,  front  fentiments  of  gallan- 
try; and  by  every  wife  legiflature,  which, 
in  proportion  to  the  weaknefs  of  that  fex* 
exerts  itfelf  the  more  ftrenuoufly  to  proteft 
their  perfons  and  intcrefts. 

Such,  and  many  more,  are  the  happy 
effe&s  which  the  fair  fex  experience  from 
Voju  L U u education 
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C lx  p*  education  and  from  love ; but  in  the  indi- 
viduals,  with  whom  they  are  more  nearly 
connected,  good  fenfe,  and  humanity  of 
temper,  are  likewife  necelfary,  in  order  to 
fecure  them  from  ill-ufage.  There  are  in 
domeftic  life,  a thoufand  little  incidents 
where  fentiments  will  unavoidably  jar;  but 
Ihould  even  this  happen  fo  frequently,  as 
to  interrupt  all  peace,  and  be  productive  of 
a conftant  acrimony  of  temper,  a man  of 
fenfe,  when  connected  with  a woman  whom 
he  cannot  love  in  his  heart,  will  never  de- 
grade himfelf  fo  as  to  ufe  her  ill ; and  will 
be  forry  that  he  is  obliged  to  pity,  where 
he  would  wilh  to  love. 

That  propriety  of  female  behaviour, 
which  inclines  the  men  to  favour,  and  treat 
the  fex  with  the  greateft  indulgence,  is  of 
various  kinds,  and  would  be  tedious  to  run 
over.  In  favage  countries,  it  conlifts  moltly 
in  performing  the  talks  of  labour  alfigned 
them  ; in  yielding  the  moll  abjeCt  fubmilhon 
to  their  hufbands ; and  taking  proper  care 
of  the  children  they  have  by  them.  In  the 
Eaft,  it  confifts  in  refigning  themfelves  with 
a feeming  alacrity  to  confinement ; being 
perfeClly  (killed  in  all  the  arts  of  pleafing, 
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and  avoiding,  with  the  utmoft  circumfpec-  c p- 
tion,  every  caufe  of  jealoufy.  In  Europe  it  is 
more  unlimited ; it  confifls  in  good-natuie, 
fenfibility,  delicacy,  chaflity,  the  domeftic 
virtues,  and  a thoufand  other  qualities; 
which,  when  joined  to  a competent  (hare  of 
beauty  and  female  foftnefs,  are  almofl  dif- 
fident to  footh  the  mofl  rugged  nature,  and 
change  the  crueleft  temper  into  gentlenefs 
and  humanity. 
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Of  the  CharaEler  and  Conduct  of  Women. 
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A S the  anions  of  women  are  generally 
confined  within  a more  narrow  circle 


than  thofe  of  the  men,  fo  their  good  or  bad 
charafter  is  alfo,  for  the  moft  part,  com- 
prifed  under  fewer  virtues  and  vices.  In 
the  Eaft,  where  they  are  by  confinement 
totally  excluded  from  aclion  and  obferva- 
tion,  we  may  fay  with  Pope,  That  they 
have  hardly  any  character  at  all. 


At  the  head  of  the  qualities,  which  make 
up  the  good  or  bad  chara&er  of  each  fex, 
there  is  generally  placed  fome  cardinal  vir- 
tue, or  vice;  which  is  fet,  as  it  were,  in  the 
fore-ground;  and  to  which  all  the  reft  of 
the  figures  in  the  group  are  fubordinate. 
Thus,  what  is  the  moft  highly  efteemed  in 
the  men,  is  courage  and  fenfibility.  What 
gives  the  higheft  luft*e  and  pohfh  to  the 
women,  is  modefty,  joined  to  that  foft  and 
gentle  temper,  which  is  ever  ready  to  footh 
affli&ion,  and  to  pity  diftrefs.  As  thefe  two 
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virtues  form  the  great  outlines  of  the  cha-  c p* 
rafter  of  the  fair  fex,  a large  portion  of 
v/hat  we  have  to  lay  on  the  prefent  fubjeft, 
will  necelfarily  be  employed  in  inquiring, 
how  far  they  have  cultivated  them,  or  de- 
viated into  their  oppoiite  vices. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  antiquity,  if  we 
may  reafon  from  the  nature  of  our  palhons,  vice  in  the 
from  the  imperieftion  of  fociety,  and  the 
want  and  weaknefs  of  human  laws,  we  may 
conclude  that  modefly  and  chaffity  were  vir- 
tues not  feduoufly  attended  to.  The  reafons 
affigned  for  the  deflruftion  of  the  world  by 
the  deluge;  for  the  pofterior  deflruftion  of 
Sodom  ; and  the  conduft  of  Lot  s daughters, 
are  all  too  evident  proofs  of  this  conclufion. 
Proceeding  forward  to  the  patriarchal  ages, 
the  feene  is  but  little  altered ; for  we  there 
find,  that  when  Abraham  had  gone  down 
to  Egypt  to  avoid  a famine,  he  had  fuch  an 
opinion  of  the  diffolutenefs  of  the  people 
of  that  country,  that  he  was  afraid  they 
would  murder  him,  in  order  to  get  pofTcflion 
of  his  wife ; and  to  avoid  that  danger, 
agreed  with  her  to  fay,  that  fhe  was  1 is 
fiRer:  a falfity  and  meannefs,  which  he  again 

repeated,  when  he  afterwards  journied  with 
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CH^1  her  in  Gerar.  i his  pufilanimous  example 
was  likewife  copied  by'  his  Ion  Ifaac,  when 
he  went  with  Rebecca,  his  wife,  into  the 
fame  country  ol  Gerar;  and  the  fpeech  of 
Abimelech  to  Ilaac,  on  finding  that  he  had 
deceived  him,  plainly  points  out  the  ideas 
they  then  entertained  of  debauchery  ; “ one 
<e  of  the  people  might  lightly  have  lain 
“ with  her/’ 

The  fevere  revenge,  however,  taken  on 
the  Sechemites,  for  the  rape  of  Jacob's 
daughter,  feems  to  infinuate,  that  the  Ifrael- 
ites  paid  no  little  regard  to  the  chaftity  of 
their  women ; at  lead  to  thofe  that  were  of 
her  rank  and  condition  ; though  the  anfwer 
thefe  avengers  made  to  their  father  Jacob, 
when  he  reproved  them  for  their  cruel  per- 
fidy, plainly  (hews  us,  that  public  proftitu- 
tion  was  in  that  fimple  and  early  period  far 
from  being  unknown.  “ Should  he  deal 
“ with  our  filter,  (faid  they)  as  with  an  liar- 
ce  lot  ?”  And  we  are  forry  to  obferve,  from 
the  adventure  of  Judah,  with  Tamar,  his 
daughter-in-law,  who  had  perfonatedan  har- 
lot, in  order  to  lorce  him  to  procure  her  a 
feccnd  hufband,  that,  in  his  days,  the  cha- 
racter in  which  file  appeared,  feems  neither 
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to  have  been  uncommon,  nor  attended  with 
any  great  degree  of  infamy.  In  periods  fa 
exceedingly  remote  as  thefe  we  are  now  deli- 
neating, the  general  condu£f  of  the  Hebrew 
women,  with  regard  to  chaffity,  feems  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  We  may,  however,  with 
great  propriety,  lay  it  down  as  a rule,  that 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  two  fexcs  ah 
ways  keep  nearly  an  equal  pace  with  each 
other;  and  as  the  patriarchs  themfelves  were 
no  way  famous  for  continence,  we  cannot 
reafonably  expeft  that  their  women  were 
diflinguifhed  by  this  virtue:  nor  in  alleging 
this,  is  there  any  injuftice  done  to  the  patri- 
archs, it  is  too  well  confirmed  by  the  ancient 
hiftory  of  the  Jewifh  nation ; Abraham,  Ifaac, 
and  Jacob,  had  all  of  them  feveral  concu- 
bines as  well  as  wives.  David  rioted  in 
concubinage,  and  even  in  adultery;  nor 
feems  to  have  been  checked  in  either,  till 
he  alfo  became  a murderer.  Solomon  let 
no  bounds  to  his  appetite ; and,  from  every 
neighbouring  nation,  felefted  a numerous 
train  of  women;  among  whom  he  fpent  a 
great  part  of  his  time  in  the  moil  voluptu- 
ous debauchery. 
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If  the  women,  in  the  times  we  are  {peak- 
ing of,  were  not  remarkable  for  chaflity,  we 
have  fcarcely  any  better  reafon  to  think  that 
they  were  more  confpicuous  for  the  fympa- 
thetic  tendernefs  of  the  fex.  Sarah,  in  a 
cruel  manner,  turned  out  the  concubine  and 
child  of  her  hufband,  almoft  without  pro- 
vifion,  into  a defert  and  inhofpitable  coun- 
try ; where,  without  the  interpofition  of 
providence,  they  mull  have  perifhed  of 
hunger;  nor  was  (lie  inftigated  by  jealoufy 
to  this  barbarous  deed  ; it  was  the  common 
cuflom  to  have  concubines,  and  (he  herfelf 
had  given  Hagar  to  her  hufband.  Jael,  in 
cool  blood,  drove  a nail  into  the  temple  of 
Sifera,  to  whom  fire  had  promifed  protec- 
tion, and  perftdioufly  flew  him  as  he  lay 
afleep  in  her  tent.  Delilah,  a Philifline, 
who  was  married  to  Sampfon,  treacheroully 
betrayed  the  hufband  of  her  tolom.  Put 
not  to  draw  the  chara&er  of  a whole  peo- 
ple from  fingle  inftances,  it  was  cufiomary 
among  the  nations  which  furrounded  the 
Ifraelites,  to  facrifice  human  vi&ims  to  their 
idols.  The  dvrian,  Phoenician,  and  Oai- 
thagiman  women,  not  only  attended  at  thefe 
facnfices,  but  even  mothers  carried  their 

own  children  to  be  offered  to  Saturn,  em- 
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braced  and  configned  them  to  the  devour-  c H*p- 
ing  flames  ; and  if  at  any  time  mitigated  by  v-tyxj 
humanity,  they  dropped  a tear  over  them, 
the  facrifice  was  by  the  priefls  declared  to 
be  unacceptable  to  the  god.  Even  the  If- 
raelites  themfelves  imitated  the  example,  and 
parents  of  both  fexes,  attended  while  their 
infants  pafled  through  the  fire  to  Molech. 

Thefe,  and  feveral  other  inftances  we  could 
give,  plainly  demonftrate,  that  both  fexes 
were  in  thofe  days  dillinguifhed  for  a bru- 
tality of  temper,  to  which  nothing  but  a 
miflaken  religion  could  have  given  birth. 

The  chara&er  of  the  other  nations  in  the 
remote  periods  We  are  now  confidering,  was 
perhaps  Hill  lefs  famous  for  purity  of  female 
manners  than  that  of  the  Jews.  In  Egypt, 
the  ftory  of  Potiphar’s  wife,  prefents  us  with 
an  almolc  unparalleled  inftance  of  female 
effrontery.  But  as  it  would  be  unjuft  to 
condemn  a whole  people  for  the  impudence 
and  lewdnefs  of  one  woman,  let  us  look 
into  their  hiffory,  a hiflory  which  will  too 
amply  convince  us,  that  the  proofs  of  female 
debauchery  were  far  from  being  confined  to 
this  Angle  inftance. 
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king  of  Egypt,  having  loft  his  fight,  con- 
fulted  the  oracle,  and  was  told  that  he  Ihould 
be  recovered  by  walking  his  eyes  with  the 
tirine  of  a woman,  that  had  never  known 
any  man  befides  her  own  hufband ; after  a 
great  many  unfuccefsful  trials,  he  at  laft  ob- 
tained his  wilh,  by  applying  to  an  humble 
cottager,  whole  poverty  and  obfeurity  had 
fecured  her  from  temptation;  and  having 
rewarded  her  in  an  ample  manner,  he  put 
to  death  all  the  others  who  had  fo  miferably 
difappointed  his  hopes.  Chemmis,  another 
of  their  kin^s,  who  is  faid  to  have  erefted 
the  largeft  Egyptian  pyramid,  being  at  a lofs 
how  to  procure  materials  for  carrying  on  fo 
• extraordinary  a work,  at  laft,  conlidering 
how  much  the  people  were  given  to  de- 
bauchery, ordered  his  own  daughter  to  be- 
come a proftitute,  and  to  demand  that  each 
of  her  paramours  Ihould  bring  a large  Hone, 
to  be  employed  m the  building  carried  on 
by  her  father ; thefe  ftones  (lie  colletled  in 
, fuch  numbers,  that  they  were  found  not 
only  fufficient  to  ftnifli  the  great  pyramid 
already  begun,  but  with  the  remainder  ftie 
eredled  a frnall  one  to  her  own  memory. 
Though  both  thele  (lories  carry  along  with 
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them  the  moft  evident  marks  of  fable  ; yet, 
as  fable  was  fo  frequently  made  ufe  of  in 
the  Eaft,  to  convey  inftruftion  or  reproof’ 
they  might  neverthelefs  be  highly  charafter- 
iffic  of  the  manners  of  the  times.  Befides, 
if  we  may  form  any  judgment  of  the  cha- 
rafter  of  a nation  from  its  cufloms  and  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  which,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expreflion,  are  the  trueft  piftures 
of  its  heart,  they  will  teach  us  to  entertain 
but  a low  opinion  of  the  decency  and  deco- 
rum of  the  ancient  Egyptian  women. 

The  Egyptians  feveral  times  every  year 
celebrated  a feffival  of  Diana,  at  Bubafle, 
to  which  they  commonly  went  by  water; 
and  the  boats  being  promifcuoufly  crowded 
Vv  ith  men  and  women,  when  they  paffed  near 
any  town  or  village,  they  flopped,  in  order 
to  gi\ e an  opportunity  to  the  women  on 
board  to  make  a trial  of  f k ill  with  thefe  on 
fhore,  in  the  mofl  obfeene  language  and 
getoculations ; when,  after  a variety  of  thefe 
indecent  and  ridiculous  altercations,  they 
at  fall  arrived  at  the  place  of  their  detona- 
tion, they  celebrated  the  feffival  m honour 
of  their  goddefs,  by  rites  which  would  have 
{fifhonoured  the  vileft  of  the  race  of  mor- 
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CHXAP-  tality,  by  drinking,  rioting,  and  committing 
unpo  fuch  debaucheries,  that  ancient  authors  have 
been  afhamed  fully  to  defcribe  them.  Among 
other  nations  we  find  but  too  many  exam- 
ples of  men  endeavouring  to  debauch  their 
women  when  living ; the  Egyptians  afford 
us  the  only  one  we  meet  with,  where  they 
facrilegioufly  defiled  themfelves  with  them 
when  dead.  It  was  a cuftom  in  this  coun- 
try, immediately  after  death,  to  deliver  the 
body  to  the  embalmers,  to  be  by  them  pre- 
pared for  burial ; but  young  women  of  great 
beauty  were  at  laft,  contrary  to  this  cuftom, 
obliged  to  be  kept  till  the  fymptoms  of  pu- 
trefa£lion  began  to  appear,  left  the  embalm- 
ers, as  had  fometimes  happened,  fliould  abufe 
their  dead  bodies. 

Notwithstanding  this  public  been- 
tioufnefs,  the  laws  of  Egypt  feem  not  to 
have  been  in  the  fault,  but  a general  corrup- 
tion of  manners  had  fet  them  at  defiance. 
Nor  were  the  civil  laws  only  well  calculated 
for  the  prefervation  of  chaftity,  and  fecuring 
the  weaker  fex  from  every  infult  upon  their 
honour,  but  thofe  of  religion  alfo  confpired 
to  a (lift  them.  The  Egyptians  feem  to  have 
been  the  firft  among  the  ancients  who  paid  a 

proper 
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proper  refpeft  to  the  temples  of  their  gods. 
The  neighbouring  nations  polluted  them 
with  every  fpecies  of  lufh  and  intemperance. 
The  Egyptians  hallowing  them,  ordained 
that  men  fhould  religioufly  abffain  f rom  wo- 
men within  their  facred  walls. 

We  have  already  mentioned  fome  caufes 
which  have  overcome  the  natural  propenfity 
of  women  to  preferve  their  own  off-fpring; 
to  thefe  already  taken  notice  of,  we  (hall 
now  add,  that  this  has  in  Egypt  been  done 
by  fuperftition,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  by  a 
romantic  patriotifm.  The  Egyptian  women 
icjoiced  when  their  children  were  devoured 
by  their  facred  crocodiles.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans,  when  they  were  {lain  in  the  wars, 
undertaken  to  defend  or  enlarge  their  coun- 
try. W ould  we  were  able  to  fay,  that  in 
modern  times  this  propenfity  did  not  often 
yield  to  caufes  more  frivolous  and  not  lefs 
culpable.  The  religious  chara61er  of  the 
Eg}  ptian  women  can  only  be  drawn  from 
tnat  of  their  men,  Thofe  were  fuperftitious 
almoft.  beyond  a pofhbility  of  belief.  They 
worfhipped  animals  of  every  kind ; they 
even  paid  an  extravagant  degree  of  adora- 
tion to  the  vilefi  of  reptiles  and  infefts;  and 
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c HA  ?,  what  is  not  a little  extraordinary,  the  animal 
t/w;  that  was  adored  and  worlhipped  in  one  dif- 
tricf,  was  frequently  held  in  the  utmoft  abo- 
mination in  another.  As  women  have  been 
in  all  countries  lei's  apt  to  examine  and 
reaion  upon  matters,  than  men,  they  have 
ever  been  more  credulous  and  fuperftitious; 
we  may  therefore  fuppofe  that  every  whim* 
heal  extravagance  in  the  Egyptian  religion, 
had  the  women  in  general  as  its  votaries. 


Motives 
to  induce 
good  be- 
haviour in 
■Egypt. 


In  no  country  were  there  ever  fuch  pow- 
erful motives  devifed  to  oblige  people  to 
preferve  an  untainted  character  as  in  Egypt. 
It  is  well  known  to  our  learned  readers,  how 
much  the  honours  of  fepulture  were  valued 
among  the  ancients,  and  how  pittiable  they 
imagined  the  htuation  of  that  foul  whofe 
body  lay  unburied.  The  Egyptian  legifla- 
ture,  availing  itfelf  of  this  univerfal  preju- 
dice, ordained,  That  no  perfon  fhould  obtain 
burial,  till  his  conduct,  while  living,  had 
been  fcrupuloufly  examined;  for  this  pur- 
pole,  the  corpfe  was  ordered  to  be  carried 
into  an  if  land  in  the  lake  Moeris,  where  the 
people  fat  as  judges  upon  it,  and  decreed, 
or  denied  it  burial,  according  as  the  charac- 
ter came  out  good  or  bad.  The  boatman 
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wriowas  firft  employed  in  carry  dead  bodies  CHAI’- 
over  to  this  foleinn  trial,  being  named  Cha- 
ion,  has  give  origin  to  the  poetical  fable  of 
Charon  fei  rying  fouls  over  the  Styx,  or  from 
this  world  to  the  next.  From  the  few  fcat- 
tered  hints  of  the  Egyptians,  which  have 
reached  our  times,  we  can  with  little  cer- 
tainty fay  any  more  of  their  character  or 
conduct ; fo  different  are  the  accounts  we 
meet  with  concerning  them,  fome  affirming 
that  the  women  did  all  the  bufmefs  without 
doors,  while  the  men  confined  themfelves 
within;  others  affecting,  that  the  men  con- 
fined all  their  women  from  jealoufy,  and 
never  allowed  them  the  ufe  of  ffioes,  that 
they  might  not  be  able  to  walk  abroad. 

Im  times  01  remote  antiquity,  that  mo-  Pro!!il“- 
delty,  which  we  now  confider  as  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  female  charafter,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  r 

*»•  A.  Babylon,  .he  capS”?  £ 

Ailyrian  empire,  it  was  lo  little  valued,  that 
a law  of  the  country  even  obliged  every 
woman  to  forfeit  her  title  to  it.  This  un- 
paralleled law,  the  only  one  in  the  annals 
of  mankind,  that  ever  forced  the  virtuous 
part  of  the  fex  to  proftitution,  ordained. 

That 
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That  every  woman  fhould  once  in  her  life 
repair  to  the  temple  of  Venus,  having  her 
head  crowned  with  flowers,  and  there  wait 
till  feme  flranger  performed  with  her  the 
rites  facred  to  the  goddefs  of  debauchery. 
When  the  flranger  accofled  the  object  of 
his  choice,  he  was  obliged  to  piefent  nei 
with  fome  pieces  of  money,  nor  was  fhe  at 
liberty  to  refufe  either  thefe,  or  the  reejueft 
of  the  flranger  who  offered  them,  whatever 
Was  the  value  of  the  money,  or  however 
mean  or  difagreeable  the  donor.  This  pre- 
liminary bei;ig  fettled,  they  retired  together 
to  fulfil  the  law.  After  which  the  woman 
returned  and  offered  to  the  goddefs  the  fa- 
orifice  preferibed  by  cuflom,  and  then  was 
at  liberty  to  return  home.  , Cuffoms  fome- 
thing  fimilar  to  this  were  obferved  in  fome 
other  countries,  though  they  had  not  the 
fanftion  of  a law.  The  young  women  of 
Cyprus  went  at  flated  tunes  and  proflituted 
themfelves  upon  the  fea  fhoie,  as  the  mod 
acceptable  fervice  they  could  lender  to 
Venus ; and  feveral  of  their  neighbours 
thou  off  t it  expedient,  that  a certain  number 
of  virgins  fhould  be  every  year  proflituted, 
as  a bribe  to  induce  that  goddefs  to  fave  the 
chaflity  of  the  refh 
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When  a woman  had  once  entered  the  c 1 1 A e- 
temple  of  Venus,  (he  was  not  allowed  to  wvsj 
depart  from  it  till  (he  had  fulfilled  the  law; 
and  it  frequently  happened  that  thofe  to 
whom  nature  had  been  Iefs  indulgent  than 
to  others,  remained  there  a long  time  before 
any  perfon  offered  to  perform  with  them  the 
condition  of  their  releafe.  A cuflom,  we 
think,  fometimes  alluded  to  in  fcripture, 
and  exprefsly  delineated  in  the  book  of  Ba- 
ruch. “ The  women  alfo,  with  chords  about 
“ filing  in  the  ways,  burn  bran  for 

perfume , but,  if  any  of  them,  drawn  by 
“fome  that  pafTeth  by,  lie  with  him,  fhe 
“ reproacheth  her  fellow  that  fhe  was  not 
“'thought  as  worthy  as  herfelf,  nor  her  cord 
“ broken.”  Though  this  infamous  law  was 
at  firfl  fir  icily  obferved  by  all  the  women  of 
Babylon,  yet  it  would  fee m that,  in  length 
of  time,  they  grew  afliamed  of,  and  in 
many  cafes  difpenfed  with  it ; for  we  are  in- 
formed that  women  of  fuperior  rank,  who 
were  not  willing  literally  to  fulfil  the  law, 
were  allowed  a kind  of  evafion  ; they  were 
carried  m litters  to  the  gates  of  the  temple 
where,  having  difmiffed  all  their  attendants’ 
t ey  entered  alone,  prefented  themfelves 
before  the  ftatue  of  the  goddefs,  and  re- 
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turned  home.  Poftibly  this  -was  done  by 
the  afiiftance  of  a bribe,  to  thofe  who  had 
the  care  of  the  temple. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  home  of  thefe  au- 
thors, who  can  find  nothing  in  antiquity  but 
virtue  and  excellence,  that  the  oracle  which 
inflituted  this  law,  confidering  Venus  as  a 
goddefs  who  delighted  in  debauchery,  meant 
thereby  to  induce  her  to  preferve,  during  the 
reft  of  their  lives,  the  innocence  of  iuch 
women  as  had  once  voluntarily  dedicated 
themfelves  to  her  fervice;  and  that  it  further 
intended  to  raife  in  the  minds  of  their 
women  a deteftation  of  unchaftity,  by  the 
ftiame  of  expofing  themfelves  to  fo  public 
a proftitution.  But  whatever  may  be  faid 
in  its  juftification,  a law  of  this  kind  is  in 
its  nature  indefenfible,  and,  from  whatever 
motive  it  proceeded,  muft  have  been  but 
ill  calculated  to  promote  virtue  ; for  fuch  is 
the  difpofition  of  human  nature,  that  the 
barrier,  which  feparates  between  vice  and 
virtue,  once  overleaped,  it  from  that  mo- 
ment lofes  half  its  reftri&ive  power,  and  in 
a little  time  becomes  no  barrier  at  all.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  no  degree  of  credit 

is  due  to  Herodotus,  when  he  affirms  that 
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the  Babylonifh  women  having  once  fulfilled  c HXA  p* 
the  obligation  impofed  upon  them  by  this  orv 
law,  could  never  after  be  prevailed  upon  to 
deviate  from  the  path  of  reHitude;  nor  to 
/Elian,  who  would  perfuade  us,  that  thofe 
of  Lydia  and  Cyprus,  whofe  cuftom  it  was 
not  to  marry  till  they  had  gained  a fortune 
fuitable  to  their  rank,  by  proftitution,  were 
for  ever  after  inflexibly  virtuous. 

Such  abortions  are  too  abfurd  to  be  cred- 
ited by  an  impartial  obferver  of  human  na- 
ture ; and,  befides,  are  every  where  falfified 
by  the  condu6t  of  the  Babylonifh  women. 

The  facred  writings  of  the  prophets  abound 
with  reproaches  againft  them  for  their  lewd- 
nefs  and  debauchery ; but  not  to  reft  the 
validity  of  what  we  have  faid  entirely  on 
that  foundation.  The  fame  Herodotus,  wdio 
had  told  us  of  the  inviolable  chaftity  of  the 
Babylonifh  women,  informs  us  a little  after, 
that  when  their  city  was  taken  by  Cyrus, 
fuch  was  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  place,  that 
fathers,  without  any  fcruple,  proftituted  their 
daughters  for  hire.  Ouintus  Curtius  not 
only  confirms  the  fame  thing,  but  adds,  that 
even  hufbands  were  not  afhamed  on  that 
occafion  to  deliver  their  wives  to  flrangers 
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C Hx  P'  f°r  money  ; aclions  which  are  in  no  refpeft 
(m;  confonant  to  the  virtuous  charaHer  pre- 
tended by  fome  to  be  derived  from  the 
vicious  fource  of  public  proflitution.  Were 
it  neceffary  to  multiply  proofs  of  the 
licentious  chara£ler  of  the  Babylonian  wo- 
men, we  could  inffance  the  prodigious  num- 
ber of  courtezans,  which  were  among  them, 

• whole  profeflion  did  not  render  them  con- 
temptible in  the  public  opinion,  as  it  always 
does  where  virtue  and  modefly  prevail.  The 
drunkennefs  of  die  fex,  who  ufed  frequently 
to  attend  the  convival  meetings  of  the  men, 
where,  themfelves  not  lefs  convival,  they 
often  ate,  drank,  and  made  merry,  till  by 
degrees  divefling  themfelves  of  all  modefly, 
they  fometimes  finifhed  the  debauch  in  the 
original  drefs  of  nature.  Nor  was  this  the 
practice  of  the  meaneft,  nor  of  the  mofl 
lewd  and  abandoned  of  the  fex  only,  it  was 
that  of  women  of  all  ranks  and  conditions. 
But  we  cannot  wonder  at  finding  a people 
lewd  and  debauched,  when  the  divinities 
they  worfhipped,  the  religion  they  praHifed, 
and  the  public  example,  all  conlpired  to 
make  them  fo.  When  vice  and  immorality 
are  able  to  make  fuch  progrefs  in  focieties ; 

where  they  are  oppofed  by  law,  and  re- 
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drained  by  religion,  what  may  we  not  expe6l 
them  to  do?  Where  prompted  and  encou- 
raged, as  among  the  Babylonians,  by  both. 

But  the  Babylonians  were  not  the  only 
people  of  antiquity  led  aftray  in  this  man- 
ner ; there  fcarcely  exibed  one  fingle  reli- 
gion, in  the  times  we  are  {'peaking  of,  the 
rites  of  which  were  not  folemnized  either 
with  cruelty  or  debauchery ; and  fcarcely 
was  there  one  god  or  goddefs  adored,  who 
was  not  famous  for  lull  and  intrigue.  Such, 
in  a notorious  degree,  was  Jupiter,  the 
greateb  of  the  deities.  Such  was  Vulcan. 
Such  was  Venus,  and  fuch  the  great  Syrian 
goddefs,  whofe  temples  were  conbantly 
crowded  with  the  votaries  of  lub,  and  of 
debauchery.  But  rites  of  cruelty  and  de- 
bauchery were  naturally  enough  fug  gelled 
as  proper  modes  of  worfhipping  divinities, 
who  delighted  in  uncleannefs  and  in  blood. 

This  corruption  of  manners  reigned  but 
too  univerfally  among  the  ancients.  The 
Maflagetae,  a people  of  Scythia,  being  con- 
fined to  one  wife,  while  the  nations  around 
them  were  indulged  with  the  liberty  of  poly- 
gamy and  concubinage;  in  order  to  put 

them- 
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chap,  thcmfelves  in  fome  degree  on  a footing  with' 

Xi  j 

their  neighbours,  introduced  a kind  of  com- 
munity of  wives,  and  a man  who  had  an 
inclination  to  the  wife  of  his  friend,  only 
carried  her  into  his  waggon  or  hut,  and  hung 
up  a quiver  while  Ihe  was  there,  as  a fign, 
that  they  might  not  be  interrupted.  In  this 
manner  were  decency  and  the  moll  facred 
ties  of  matrimony  publicly  violated ; but 
what  decency,  what  regard  to  the  moll  fo- 
lemn  inftitutions  could  we  expeft  in  a people 
who  wTere  fo  rude  and  barbarous,  that  when 
any  of  their  relations  became  old,  they  fa- 
crificed  them  to  their  gods,  along  with  fome 
cattle  fet  apart  for  that  purpofe ; then  hav- 
ing boiled  together  the  fleih  of  the  human 
and  the  more  ignoble  vi6lims,  they  devoured 
the  whole  as  a moll  delicious  repalt  ? d he 
Lydians  were  Rill  more  debauched  than  the 
Maffagetae.  In  the  reign  of  Jardanes,  fo 
ungovernable  wTas  their  lull,  that  Omphale, 
the  kings  only  daughter,  could  fcarcely, 
even  within  the  walls  of  the  royal  palace, 
find  fhelter  from  the  licentious  multitude. 
Omphale  at  length  fucceeding  to  the  throne 
of  her  father,  punilhod  with  the  utmoft  fe- 
verity,  fuch  as  had  formerly  infuited  her. 

On  the  women,  whom  it  appears  (he  con- 

fidered 
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iidered  as  not.  lefs  criminal  than  the  men, 
Ihe  revenged  herfelf  in  a Angular  manner ; 
fbe  ordered,  that,  over  all  her  kingdom,  they 

fhould  be  (hut  up  with  their  Haves. 

/ 

The  Scythians,  whole  charafler  is  far 
from  being  the  moft  abandoned  of  the  an- 
cients, feem  not  to  have  had  much  caufe  to 
boall  of  the  chafiity  and  fidelity  of  their 
women.  The  greatefl  part  of  their  men 
having  on  fome  occafion  made  an  expedition 
into  Afia,  were  detained  there  much  beyond 
their  expeflation,  when  their  wives,  either 
impatient  of  their  long  abfence,  or  defpair- 
ing  of  their  return,  took  their  fervants  and 
Haves,  and  invefted  them  in  all  the  poffef- 
fions  and  privileges  of  their  abfent  hulbands. 
Some  time  after,  thefe  flaves  hearing  that 
their  mailers  were  about  to  return,  fortified 
and  intrenched  themfelves,  in  order  to  hinder 
them  from  entering  into  their  own  country, 
and  claiming  their  wives  and  polfelhons. 
The  Scythians  advancing,  feveral  fkirmilhes 
were  fought  between  them,  with  doubtful 
fuccefs,  when  one  of  their  leaders  advifed 
his  countrymen  not  to  fight  again  with  their 
flaves  as  with  equals,  nor  to  attack  them 
with  warlike  weapons,  which  were  figns  of 

freedom. 
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freedom,  but  with  fuch  whips  and  fcourges  as 
they  had  formerly  been  accuftomed  to  make 
them  feel.  This  advice  being  put  in  execu- 
tion, the  whips  recalled  their  ideas  of  flavery, 
and  all  the  pufilianimity  naturally  attending 
it ; they  threw  down  their  arms,  they  fled 
inconfufion,  many  of  them  were  taken  and 
put  to  death,  and  not  a few  of  the  unfaith- 
ful wives  deflroyed  themfelves,  to  avoid 
the  refentment  of  their  injured  hufbands. 
Though  this  ftory  has  been  by  different  au- 
thors varied  in  feveral  of  its  circumftances, 
yet  as  fo  many  have  agreed  in  relating  it* 
we  have  not  the  leaf!  doubt  of  its  authen- 
ticity, efpecially  as  we  are  affured  that  the 
Novogorodians,  whofe  city  hands  in  Sar- 
matian  Scythia,  had  formerly  a coin  damped 
in  memory  of  it,  with  a man  on  horfeback 
fhaking  a whip  in  his  hand ; and  it  is  fup- 
pofed  that  the  ancient  cuffom  in  Ruffia,  of 
the  bride  prefenting  the  bridegroom  on  the 
nuptial  night  with  a whip,  originated  from 
this  ftory  of  the  Scythian  wives. 

From  what  we  have  already  related  con- 
. cerning  the  ancient  Perfians,  it  appears  that 
their  women  were  not  the  mofl  rigidly  vir- 
tuous j but  the  voluptuous  and  libidinous 

ehara&er 
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character  of  that  people  cannot  be  better  CHxAP» 
delineated,  nor  painted  in  fironger  colours, 
than  we  find  it  in  the  book  of  Either,  where 
we  have  a relation  of  Ahafuerus,  one  of 
their  monarchs,  carrying  his  refinements 
in  debauchery  to  fuch  a length,  as  has 
never  yet  been  paralleled  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind. 

r 

% 

‘Now  when  every  maiden's  turn  was 
e come  to  go  in  unto  the  king  Ahafuerus, 

* after  that  fhe  had  been  twelve  months, 

‘ according  to  the  manner  of  the  women,  for 
4 fo  were  the  days  of  their  purification  ac- 
4 complifhed ; viz.  fix  months  with  oil  of 
4 myrrh,  and  fix  months  with  fweet  odours, 

* and  with  other  things  for  the  purifying  of 

* the  women. 

4 Then  thus  came  every  maiden  unto  the 

* king ; whatfoever  fhe  defired  was  given  her 
‘ to  go  with  her  out  of  the  houfe  of  the 
4 women  into  the  kind's  houfe. 

* In  the  evening  fhe  went  out,  and  on  the 
‘ morrow  fhe  returned,  into  the  fecond  houfe 
‘ of  the  women,  to  the  cuftody  of  Shaafgaz, 

4 the  king’s  chamberlain,  which  kept  the 
\ ol,  I.  Z z 6 concu* 
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« concubines;  (lie  came  in  unto  the  king  no 
* more,  except  the  king  delighted  in  her,  and 
‘ that  (he  were  called  by  name.5 

Such  was  the  expence,  and  fuch  the  refine- 
ment neceflary  to  fit  a woman  for  the  arms 
of  the  Perfian  monarch ; and  fuch  was  the 
perpetual  imprifonment  and  continence  to 
which  he  condemned  the  haplefs  wretches, 
who,  with  all  this  parade  of  voluptuoufnefs, 
were  deftined  for  one  night  only  to  the  hate- 
ful pre-eminence  of  his  bed  ; in  fhort,  it  was 
in  the  court  of  Perfia,  where  we  may  pro- 
perly fay,  that  lawlefs  love  reigned  trium- 
phant, where  mothers  mixed  in  inceduous 
commerce  with  their  fons,  daughters  with 
their  fathers,  and  fitters  with  their  brothers. 
Artaxerxes  Memmon,  having  fallen  in  love 
with  his  own  daughter  Atofia,  hefitated  to 
marry  her  on  account  o(  (ome  (cruples  of 
confcience,  but  his  paihon  was  fomented, 
and  thefe  fcruples  dttfipated  by  his  mother: 
“ Are  not  you,”  (aid  (Ire,  “ fet  by  the  gods 
“ over  the  Perlians,  as  the  only  rule  of  what 
“ is  becoming  or  unbecoming,  virtuous  or 
(e  vicious  ? ” A fpeech,  which  ttrongly  in- 
dicates that  daring  (pint  of  woman,  which 
when  urged  by  any  of  the  more  violent 
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paffions,  has  often  overleaped  thefe  barriers,  c HXA  p* 
and  born  down  thofe  difficulties,  from  which 
male  nature  has  ffirunk  aghalt  and  terrified. 
Cambyfes,  another  of  the  Perfian  kings, 
entertaining  fome  doubts  whether  he  might 
marry  his  own  filter,  convened  the  magi  to 
give  him  their  opinion,  “ We  can  find  no 
“ law,”  laid  they,  “ in  Perfia,  to  authorize 
*•'  a man  to  marry  his  own  filter,  but  our 
4£  laws  authorize  a king  to  do  whatever  he 
44  pleafes.” 

As  the  inferior  ranks  of  mankind  always 
imitate  the  follies  and  faffiions  of  the  fupe- 
rior,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  in  ancient 
Perfia,  the  expence  ot  the  Idaram  as  well 
as  ot  the  Seraglio,  was  exceedingly  great ; 
a circumftance  which  appears  the  more  pro- 
bable from  a furvey  of  this  matter  in  modern 
Perfia,  where,  fo  unreftrainable  is  the  ex- 
travagance of  wives,  that  though  every  man 
may  legally  have  four,  few  are  found  hardy 
enough  to  venture  upon  more  than  one ; as 
they  mufl  be  liberally  fupplied  with  what- 
ever the  molt  voluptuous  luxury  can  require 
to  adorn  their  perfons,  to  promote  feftivity, 
and  difplay  grandeur.  Startled  at  this  prof- 
pe£t  of  almoft  infupportable  expence,  and 
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afraid  of  the  ruin  in  which  it  may  terminate, 
many  of  the  Perfians  avoid  matrimony  al- 
together, and  hire  a concubine  fora  limited 
term,  which  concubine  they  are  not  obliged 
to  indulge  in  all  the  grandeur  of  a wife,  nor 
to  retain  after  the  term  agreed  on  is  expired, 
unlefs  agreeable  to  their  inclinations.  This 
piffture,  we  are  afraid,  is  not  drawn  from 
Perfia  only  ; do  not  the  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  women  every  where  make 
matrimony  lefs  fafhionable?  We  recommend 
it  therefore  to  them  to  confidcr  this  matter 
ferioufly  in  time,  left  the  legiftature,  to  pre- 
vent depopulation,  be  at  laft  obliged  to 
reftrain  them  by  fumptuary  laws. 

In  countries  where  there  is,  as  in  Perfia, 
an  unlimited  liberty  of  polygamy  and  con- 
cubinage, fhould  we  fuppofe  that  jealoufy 
in  the  fair  fex,  is  a paftion  much  weakened 
by  the  variety  of  objefls  that  divide  it,  and 
the  reftraint  laid  on  it  by  the  defpotifm  of 
the  men,  w^' would  be  greatly  miftaken ; for 
,in  no  country  has  it  ever  urged  the  foul  to 
deeds  of  more  mercilefs  revenge.  Xemes, 
among  many  other  amours,  had  conceived 
a paftion  for  the  wife  o(  his  brother  Mafiftus, 

which  he  profecuted  for  a long  time  by 

promifes 
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promifes  and  threatening*,  without  fuccefs ; c 11  ^ r* 
tired  with  fo  many  fruitlels  efforts,  he  at 
laft  changed  his  attack  from  the  mother  to 
her  daughter,  who,  with  much  lefs  oppofi- 
tion,  yielded  herfelf  to  his  wifhes.  Ameftris, 
his  queen,  having  difcovered  the  amour,  and 
imagined  that  the  daughter  only  afted  by 
the  direction  of  her  mother,  from  that  mo- 
ment refolved  on  the  fevered  revenge.  By 
an  ancient  cuflom  in  Perfia,  the  queen  had 
a right,  on  the  king’s  birth-day,  to  demand 
of  him  any  favour  that  (he  thought  proper. 
Ameftris  afked  that  the  wife  of  Mafiftus 
fhouid  be  delivered  into  her  hands ; fhe  had 
no  fooner  received  her  than  fhe  ordered 
her  breads,  nofe,  tongue,  and  lips  to  be 
cut  oft',  and  thrown  to  the  dogs,  and  that 
fne  fhouid  be  detained  to  fee  her  own  flefh 
devoured  by  them.  This  cruel  and  revenge- 

J O 

fui  difpofition,  the  women  of  modern  Perfia 
feem  to  inherit  from  their  anceftors;  finding 
themfelves  only  courted  as  the  fources  of 
animal  pleafure,  and  in  every  other  light 
defpifed,  the  difcovery  contributes  to  render 
them  objecfs  truely  worthy  of  contempt.  By 
confinement  obliged  to  be  indolent,  their 
minds  prey  upon  their  conftitutions ; chag- 
rined with  the  coldnefs  of  a hufband  who  is 

cloyed 
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cloyed  with  variety,  and  jealous  to  madnefs 
of  the  rivals  who  attraft  more  of  his  atten- 
tion, they  are  continually  brooding  over 
ftratagems  to  free  themfelves  from  both ; 
poifon  is  the  means  they  commonly  make 
ufe  of,  and  they  are  furnifhed  with  a variety 
of  forts  of  it,  by  the  Jew  women  who  are 
allowed  to  come  to  their  apartments  to  fell 
toys.  With  the  fame  infamous  hags  they 
alfo  traffick  for  philtres  and  love  potions,  to 
procure  them  the  greatefl  (hare  of  the  affec- 
tion of  their  hufbands. 

Modetsy  and  chaftity  were  virtues 
hardly  known  to  many  of  the  ancients.  The 
Aufi,  a people  of  Lybia,  cohabited  fo  pro- 
mifcuoufly  with  their  women,  that  the  whole 
of  the  children  were  confidered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  community.  The  wives  of  the 
Batlrians  were,  through  a long  feries  of 
years,  famed  for  licentioufnefs ; and  cufiom 
had  given  fuch  a fan£tion  to  their  crimes, 
that  the  hufbands  had  not  only  loft  all 
power  of  reftraining  them,  but  even  durfl 
hardly  venture  to  complain  of  their  infi- 
delity. In  Cyprus,  an  ifland  facred  to  Venus, 
the  very  rites  of  their  religion  were  all 
mingled  with  debauchery  and  proflitution. 

And 
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And  the  Lydians,  and  many  other  nations, 
publicly  proftituted  their  daughters,  and 
other  female  relations  for  hire.  But  to  mul- 
tiply inllances  of  the  depravity  of  ancient 
manners  would  be  endlefs ; mankind,  even 
when  bridled  by  the  ftrongelt  penal  laws, 
and  reftrifted  in  their  paffions  by  the  (acred 
voice  o(  religion,  are  but  too  often,  in  the 
purfuit  of  unlawful  pleafures,  apt  to  disre- 
gard both;  what  then  mu(t  they  have  been 
before  fociety,  before  laws  exiited,  and 
when  religion  lent  its  fanffion  to  encourage 
the  vices  and  deprave  the  heart  ? 
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lhe  fame  Subject  continued. 

S the  hiftory  of  the  nations  we  have 


hitherto  been  confidering  is  fo  en- 
veloped in  thefe  clouds  of  darknefs  which 
obfcure  antiquity,  we  fhall  leave  it,  to  make 
fome  obfervations  on  the  charadler  and  con- 
du£I  of  women,  in  periods  with  which  we 
are  better  acquainted. 

# 

In  profecuting  this  plan  we  naturahy 
come  to  the  Greeks,  a people  fo  diftm- 
guifhed  and  admired;  who,,  for  many  ages, 
(hone  fo  illulfnous  m arts  and  arms,  and 
whofe  panegyric,  has  been  founded  lo  loud 
in  ancient  and  modern  hiflory;  that  we  aie 
forry  a regard  for  truth  will  not  fuffer  us 
to  eccho  to  the  trumpet  of  fame,  in  the 
chara&er  {he  has  given  them.  For  when 
we  have  faid  that  they  {hone  in  arts  and 
arms,  we  have  completed  their  eulogium. 
When  we  confider  them  as  patriots,  they 
appear  diftinguifhable.  W hen  we  confider 


them  as  men,  and  as  citizens  of  the  world, 

they, 
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they  greatly  difguft  us*  Other  nations 
made  laws  to  improve  nature,  and  to 
excite  humanity.  Thofe  of  fome  of  the 
Grecian  dates  were  calculated  to  eradicate 
both.  In  fhort,  in  whatever  view  we  con- 
template this  people,  we  find  them  remark- 
able only  for  an  unnatural  auderity  of 
manners,  for  the  mod  inflexible  feverity 
and  a life  hardly  foftened  by  one  agreeable 
fhade  in  the  whole  pifture. 


The  chara&er  we  have  hitherto  drawn 
of  the  fair  fex,  is  calculated  to  excite  but 
few  of  thefe  pleafing  emotions  ; we  would 
wifli  to  warm  our  bofoms  whenever  we  con- 
template obje&s  fo  dear  to  us.  But  we 
write  the  Hidory  of  Women,  not  their  pane- 
gyric Truth,  therefore,  dill  obliges  us  to 
exhibit  to  view  characters  hardly  more  ami- 
able or  engaging  than  thofe  we  have  already 
drawn. 


In  a preceding  chapter  we  have  obferved 
that,  during  the  whole  of  what  are  called 
the  heroic  ages,  the  hidory  of  Greece  is 
nothing  but  a compound  of  the  mod  abfurd 
fable;  from  that  .fable  it  however  appears, 
that  their  gods  and  men  employed  much  of 
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their  time  and  ingenuity  in  feducing,  deal- 
ing, and  forcibly  debauching  their  young 
women,  circumftances  which  naturally  fug- 
ged an  idea  that  thofe  women  who  could 
not  be  obtained  by  any  other  means  mud 
have  been  virtuous.  But  this  favourable 
idea,  is  unhappily  overturned  by  almod  all 
the  other  circumdances  of  their  hiflory,  for 
we  hardly  meet  with  any  thing  in  their  early 
periods  but  murders,  rapes,  and  ufurpations; 
witnefs  the  tranfablions  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mycene;  of  Pelops,  and  his  defcendants. 
The  rapes  of  Io,  Proferpine,  Helena,  &c. 
which  dain  the  charabler  of  their  gods  and 
men  with  the  fouled  infamy ; and  as  it  has 
never  happened  in  any  nation  that  one  fex 
has  been  exceedingly  vicious,  and  the  other 
not  participated  of  its  crimes,  we  may  fnp- 
pofe  that  the  Greek  women  were,  in  the 
heroic  ages,  far  from  being  famous  for  an} 
of  the  moral  virtues;  but  the  proof  does  not 
red  on  this  fuppofition,  for  the  greated  part 
of  the  princes  who  aflembled  at  the  fiege 
of  Troy,  were,  after  they  returned,  dagi- 
tioufly  murdered  by  their  wives.  A thing 
nearly  incredible,  when  we  confider  that  in 
thofe  times  cudom  had  condemned  the  wife 

who  had  lod  a hufband  to  perpetual  widow- 
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But  to  proceed  to  times  of  which  we  are 
better  informed.  The  women  of  other  na- 
tions were  indecent  through  the  flrength  of 
their  ungovernable  paflions ; fome  of  the 
Greek  women  were  obliged  to  be  indecent 
by  law.  In  Sparta,  what  virtue,  what  de- 
corum could  be  expecled,  when  even  the 
ftrongefl;  temptations  to  vice  had  the  public 
fan&ion  of  the  legiflator?  In  the  heroic 
ages,  while  ignorance  and  brutality  of  man- 
ners prevailed,  we  are  not  much  furprifed  to 
find  the  women  conducing  the  men  to  the 
baths,  undrefhng  them,  and  attending  to 
drefs  and  rub  them  when  they  came  out ; 
but  in  Sparta,  famed  for  its  falutary  laws, 
and  when  Greece  was  in  its  mod  polifhed 
condition,  we  are  amazed  to  find  that  both 
fexes  reforted  to,  and  bathed  together  in  the 
public  baths.  And  this  amazement  is  (fill 
heightened,  when  we  are  allured  that  here 
alfo,  plays  were  a&ed  by  order  of  the  legif- 
lator, where  young  people  of  both  fexes 
were  obliged  to  fight,  and  dance  naked  on 
the  ftage,  that  the  men,  according  to  his 
ideas,  might  be  thereby  excited  to  matri- 
mony. What  were  the  confequences  of 
thefe  indecencies  ? It  is  agreed  on  by  ail  the 
ancients,  that  both  fexes  went  to  thofe  plays 
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CHX£P*  only  for  the  fake  of  debauchery;  that,  dif- 
gufted  by  this  fhamelefs  expofure,  the  men 
paid  lei's  regard  to  the  women,  that  the 
women  became  lefs  virtuous,  and  at  laft 
grew  dilfolute  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  be 
thereby  diftinguifhed  from  all  the  other  wo- 
men of  Greece,  Euripedes,  and  fome  others 
of  the  Greek  authors,  beftow  upon  them 
epithets  which  decency  will  not  allow  us  to 
tranflate,  nor  were  thefe  epithets  the  over- 
flowings of  the  gall  of  fatiric  poets  and  vio- 
lent declaimers  only,  they  were  the  cool  and 
connderate  reflexions  of  impartial  hiflori- 
ans.  But  we  would  not  be  underftood  as 

- • t 

altogether  confining  diffolutencfs  and  de- 
clauchery  to  the  women  of  Sparta,  thofe  of 
many  of  the  other  Hates  were  little  inferior 
to  them.  In  Thracia  and  Bceotia  they  every 
third  year  held  a feHival  in  memory  of  the 
expedition  of  Bacchus  into  India,  at  which 
both  married  women  and  virgins,  with  ja- 
velins in  their  hands  and  difhevellcd  hair, 
ran  about  like  furies  bellowing  the  praifes 
of  the  god,  and  committing  every  diforder 
which  folly  could  fuggeft,  or  madnefs 
execute. 

Wherever 
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Wherever  public  proflitution  becomes 
fo  fafhionable  that  it  is  attended  with  no 
difgrace  in  the  opinion  of  the  male,  and 
with  exceedingly  little  in  that  of  the  female 
fex,  there,  we  may  allure  ourfelves,  the 
morals  of  the  women  are  highly  contami- 
nated ; a circumftance  of  which  Athens 
afforded  the  moft  glaring  proof.  In  that 
city,  courtezans  were  not  only  kept  in  a 
public  manner  by  moft  of  the  young  men  of 
fafhion,  but  greatly  countenanced,  and  even 
publicly  vifited  by  Solon  their  lawgiver,  who 
applauded  fuch  young  men  as  were  found  in 
the  flews,  becaufe  their  going  to  thefe  places 
rendered  them  lefs  apt  to  attempt  the  virtue 
of  modefl  women.  But  Athenian  courte- 
zans were  not  only  vifited  by  their  great 
lawgiver,  but  alfo  by  the  celebrated  Socra- 
tes, and  moft  of  their  other  philofophers, 
who,  not  content  with  going  frequently  to 
fee  them  themfelves,  even  fometimes  carried 
their  wives  and  daughters  along  with  them; 
a circumftance  wThich  we  do  not  recollect 
to  have  met  with  in  any  other  country,  and 
which  could  not  but  tend  to  give  thefe  wives 
a mean  opinion  of  virtue,  when  they  faw 
the  preference  that  was  given  to  vice.  And 
when  fuch  of  their  own  fex  as  thus  publicly 
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CH  JP*  deviated  from  the  paths  of  chaflity  were  fo 
openly  efleemed  and  regarded,  it  was  natu- 
ral for  thofe  of  a different  charadter  to  pay 
the  lefs  regard  to  that  chaflity,  the  pradtif- 
ing  of  which  gained  them  no  fuperior  privi- 
lege nor  advantage. 

caufes  of  yHE  whole  hiflory  of  ancient  Greece 

fcrence.  prefents  us  with  courtezans  enjoying  un- 
common reputation  and  honour;  to  account 
for  this,  we  mull  lay  it  down  as  a funda- 
mental principle,  that  our  fex  has  a natural 
inclination  to  the  company  and  converfation 
of  the  other.  But  in  Greece,  modefi  women 
were  all  fo  flridlly  confined,  that  none  be- 
fides  their  nearefl  relations  were  allowed  to 
fee  or  converfe  with  them;  and  from  this 
confinement  it  naturally  followed,  that  they 
were  uncultivated,  ignorant  of  learning,  and 
almofl  of  every  thing  that  was  tranfadling 
in  the  world  ; they  were,  therefore,  ill  quali- 
fied to  entertain  or  amufe  the  men  with  their 
converfation.  The  Grecians  had  a natural 
tafle  for  the  beautiful,  a tafle  which  was 
greatly  improved  by  their  ftatuaries  and 
painters ; but  the  beauties  of  their  modefi 
women  were  rendered  invifihle  by  veils, 
and  unengaging  by  aukwardncfs.  1 he  very 

reverfe 
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reverfe  was  the  cafe  with  the  courtezans, 
they  improved  their  charms  by  every  art, 
(hewed  them  unveiled  in  every  public  place, 
and  all  had  accefs  to  their  company  and  to 
their  houfes.  Not  ignorant  of  the  difadvan- 
tages  that  other  women  laboured  under,  they 
availed  themfelves  of,  and  improved,  their 
own  advantages;  they  dedicated  a great  part 
of  their  time  to  the  arts  and  fciences,  to  the 
knowledge  of  public  affairs,  to  fpeaking  with 
elegance  and  propriety,  and,  above  all,  to 
the  arts  of  pleafing,  which,  whenever  pro- 
perly managed  by  women  of  beauty,  have 
an  afcendancy  over  us  that  they  themfelves 
feem  but  half  acquainted  with.  Hence  it  is 
not  difficult  to  fee  how  the  Grecian  prof- 
titutes  crept  into  fuch  confequence;  they 
had  art  and  nature  on  their  fide,  and  modeft. 
women  being  all  imprifoned,  they  had  no 
rivals  to  contend  with. 

Ti-ie  prefent  inhabitants  of  Greece  feem 
to  have  pretty  nearly  copied  the  pattern  of 
antiquity;  private  amours,  and  even  public 
proflitution,  are  confidered  by  them  but  as 
trifling  pecadillos,  which  any  woman  may 
be  guilty  of  without  lofmg  her  charafter. 
A Greek  girl  will  agree  with  a Frank  for 

any 
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c Hxf; p*  any  limited  time  he  pleafes : the  Subafci 
will  as  eahly  grant  them  a licence  to  live 
together  for  that  time ; and  Ihould  any  one 
be  caught  with  her,  during  the  continuance 
of  it,  file  and  her  gallant  would  both  be 
fined,  and  exhibited  through  the  neareft 
city,  mounted  together  on  an  afs.  At 
Venice,  the  courtezans  of  the  prefent  time 
feem  nearly  on  a footing  with  thofe  of  an- 
cient Greece.  By  the  flrongeft  lumptuary 
laws,  the  Venetian  nobility  are  reff rained 
from  fpending  their  money  almofl  on  any 
thing  but  their  miftrelfes ; and  while  the 
modefl  women  feel  their  inclinations  curbed 
by  thefe  laws,  in  every  article  of  luxury  and 
expence,  the  courtezans,  either  above  or 
below  their  notice,  evade  them  altogether. 

Grecian  As  the  bodies  of  women  are  of  a fofter 
deftiuite  and  m°re  delicate  nature  than  thofe  of  the 
of  the  men,  fo  their  minds  are  generally  more 
mn'ot-  finely  attuned  to  the  gentler  feelings  of  ten- 
der fcx.  dernefs  and  humanity ; but  the  Grecian 
women,  either  by  nature,  or  more  probably 
by  cuflom,  were  in  this  refpebt  miferably 
deficient.  At  an  annual  feftival,  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Diana,  all  the  children  of 
Sparta  were  whipt  till  the  blood  ran  down 

on 
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on  the  altar  of  the  goddefs.  Under  this 
cruel  ceremony,  which  was  infli&ed,  as  they  O'vnj 
pretended,  to  accudom  them  to  bear  pain 
without  murmuring,  fome,  almod  every 
year,  expired.  The  inhuman  barbarity  was 
performed  in  the  prefence  of  the  whole  city; 
the  fathers,  and  what  our  female  readers 
will  hardly  credit,  even  the  mothers , behold- 
ing their  children  bathed  in  blood,  and  ready 
to  expire  with  pain,  dood  exhorting  them 
to  differ  the  number  of  ladies  adigned  them, 
without  a groan  or  a complaint.  It  may  be 
alleged  here,  that  women  being  fpeftators 
and  encouragers  of  a cruel  ceremony,  is  no 
proof  of  their  want  of  proper  feelings,  but 
only  an  indance  of  the  power  of  cudom. 

A do&rine  to  which  we  cannot  altogether 
affent,  being  perfuaded,  that  there  are  many 
of  the  fair-fex,  whofe  conditutions  are  fo  hu- 
mane and  tender,  that  even  cudom  could 
not  reconcile  them  to  barbarity  ; but  allow- 
ing it  to  have  that  power,  wdiat  folly  ivere  the 
men  guilty  of  in  indituting  fuch  a ceremony? 
they  were  robbing  the  women  of  every  thing 
valuable  in  their  compofition,  and  labouring 
to  make  them  what  they  wrere  not  intended 
to  be  by  nature. 
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Bu  t tliis  inhuman  cuftom  was  not  the  only 
proof  that  the  Greek  women  were  divefted 
of  that  female  tendernefs  which  we  fo  much 
admire  in  the  fex.  There  was  at  Sparta,  a 
cuflom,  if  pollible,  {fill  more  barbarous;  as 
foon  as  a male  child  was  born,  he  was  vifited 
by  a deputation  of  the  elders  ol  each  tribe; 
if  he  appeared  to  be  of  a weakly  conflitu- 
tion,  and  not  likely  to  become  a flout  and 
healthful  member  of  their  (late,  they  judged 
him  not  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  rearing ; 
and  therefore  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into 
a quagmire,  at.  the  bottom  of  the  Mountain 
Taygeta.  This  was  valuing  human  beings 
exa&lv  as  we  do  an  ox  or  an  afs;  and  en- 

J 

tirely  fetting  abide  all  the  moral  turpitude 
of  murder.  It  was  only,,  however,  prac- 
tifed  at  Sparta;  and  we  Ihould  have  hoped, 
that,  even  there,  it  was  contrary  to  the  in- 
clination, and  without  the  confent,  of  the 
women;  were  we  not  allured  by  a variety 
of  authors,  that  the  Spartan  dames,  in  every 
circumftance,  almoft  entirely  governed  their 
hufbands.  To  the  barbarous  cuftoms  now 
mentioned,  we  (hall  only  add  one  more.  To 
fo  weak  and  expiring  a Hate  was  the  pater- 
nal inftinft  of  nature  reduced  among  the 
Greeks,  that  they  frequently,  as  we  have 
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already  related,  expofed  fuch  children  as  CIfrAP 
they  were  not  able,  or  did  not  chul’e,  to 
maintain*.  A barbarity  which,  more  or 
lefs,  prevailed  in  all  the  Grecian  hates; 
except  at  Thebes,  a city,  where,  to  the  im- 
mortal honour  ol  the  inhabitants,  it  was  To 
much  abhorred,  that,  by  their  laws,  it  was 
capitally  puniflied. 

We  {hall  finifh  this  fubjeft  by  obferving, 
that  the  Spartan  matrons  received  the  news 
of  their  ions  having  been  (lain  in  battle,  not 
only  without  any  figns  of  grief,  but  even 
with  an  appearance  of  extravagant  joy  and 
fatisfa&ion,  which  they  took  the  moft  early 
opportunity  of  {hewing  in  public.  Thofe 
fame  women,  however,  whd^pretended  to 
have  imbibed  fo  much  heroifm,  that  they 
were  Grangers  to  every  fear,  but  fuch  as 
arole  on  account  of  their  country,  when  they 

1 hi r.  was  not  a cuflom  of  the  Greeks  only,  it  prevailed  among 
many  of  their  contemporary  nations  The  Romany  even  after  they 
were  reckoned  the  mod:  polifhed  people  on  the  globe,  when  opprefied 
with  ills  of  a real  or  imaginary  nature,  deemed  it  an  ail  of  paternal 
tendernefs  to  releafe  their  children  from  the  pains  and  miferies  of  life. 
Gonfhntiric  to  put  a hop  to  this  growing  evil,  iflued  an  edi£t  to  all  the 
cities  of  Italy  and  Africa,  ordering  relief  to  all  who  ihould  produce 
before  the  magiftrates,  fuch  children  as  their  poverty  would  not  allow 
them  to  maintain. 
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faw  Epaminondas,  after  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra,  marching  his  victorious  army  towards 
Sparta,  teftified  by  their-  behaviour,  that 
they  were  fubjeCl  to  fears  of  another  nature; 
and  that  all  their  joys  and  forrows  arofe  not 
folely  from  the  profperity  or  adverfity  of 
their  country.  They  ran  up  and  down  in 
the  ftreets  in  terror  and  defpair,  filling  the 
air  with  (hrieks ; and  transfufing  their  own 
timidity  into  the  men,  caufed  more  diforder 
than  the  approach  of  the  victorious  army. 


When  we  come  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
matrimonial  compaCt,  we  (hall  fee  how  the 
Grecian  women  behaved  to  their  hufbands; 
and  fhall  at  prefent  fum  up  the  reft  of  their 
character,  by  obferving,  that  at  Athens,  even 
drunkennefs  appears  to  have  been  among 
the  number  of  their  vices ; as  it  is  evident 
by  a law  of  Solon,  in  which  it  is  enaCled, 
that  no  woman  fhall  be  attended  by  more 
than  one  fervant  when  (he  goes  abroad, 
unlefs  when  Jlie  is  drunk.  It  would  feem 
that  the  Athenian  women  alfo  made  ufe  of 
the  darknefs  of  the  night  to  fcreen  them  in 
their  intrigues;  lor  another  law  of  Solon 
ordains,  that  no  woman  fhall  walk  abioad 

at  night,  unlefs  [he  intends  to  play  the  whore. 
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From  feveral  other  ordinances  of  this  legifla- 
tor,  it  plainly  appears,  that  to  keep  the  fex 
within  the  bounds  of  that  decorum  pre- 
fcribed  to  them,  was  a matter  of  no  final! 
difficulty;  for,  to  the  laws  we  have  juft  now 
mentioned,  he  was  obliged  to  add  others, 
which  fliew  that  they  were  only  to  be  gov- 
erned by  coercive  meafures.  He  ordained, 
that  no  woman  fhould  go  out  of  the  city 
with  more  provifions  than  could  be  pur- 

chafed  for  an  obolus,  nor  with  a bafket 

» 

higher  than  a cubit;  and  if  a woman  went 
abroad  at  night,  the  was  to  be  carried  in  a 
waggon,  preceded  by  a flambeau  : from  all 
which  it  feems  evident,  that  the  defign  of 
Solon  was  to  make  the  Athenian  women 
decent  and  virtuous.  If  Lycurgus  had  the 
fame  intention  in  the  laws  that  he  gave  the 
Lacedemonians,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  he  had  but  ill  ftudied  human  nature ; 
lor,  though  the  inhabitants  of  countries 
where  no  clothes  are  ufed,  are  not  on  that 
account  lefs  virtuous  than  their  neighbours, 
where  they  are  ufed,  yet  there  may  be  modes 
of  clothing  which  more  powerfully  excite 
the  paflions,  than  the  mod  abfolute  naked- 
nefs.  Of  this  kind,  in  our  opinion,  was  the 
drefs  of  Sparta.  We  (hall  have  occaflon 

after- 
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° \i  r'  afterward  to  take  notice  of  it,  at  prefent 
v*ty\j  {hall  only  obferve,  that  it  has  been  exclaimed 
againft  by  a variety  of  the  writers  of  an- 
tiquity. 

4 

\ 

Though  fuch  is  the  general  character 
of  the  Greeks,  happily  there  is  no  indance 
of  a corruption  of  manners  having  fpread 
itfelf  over  any  nation,  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  leave  nobody  free  from  the  contagion. 
In  the  midft  of  licentioufnels  and  barbarity, 
at  lead  in  thefe  periods,  that  were  fubfe- 
quent  to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  the  Grecian  wo- 
men afford  us  feveral  indances  of  chadity, 
conjugal  fidelity,  and  maternal  affehtion. 

of  t ht  jN  earper  periods  of  the  Roman  re- 

wumtn.  public,  before  the  wealth  poured  in  from 
innumerable  conqueds  had  introduced  lux- 
ury and  diffipation,  no  women  were  more 
famous  lor  their  virtues,  none  more  infa- 
mous afterward  for  their  vices.  The  whole 
hi  dory  of  Rome,  for  feveral  ages  after  its 
foundation,  bears  teffimony  to  the  tender- 
nets,  frugality,  and  chadity  of  her  women. 
Of  this  nothing  can  be  a dronger  proof,  than 
the  long  period  that  intervened  between  the 
foundation  of  the  republic  and  the  fird 

divorce ; 
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divorce;  a period  of  five  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  which,  all  circumllances  con- 
fidered,  was  indeed  a long  one,  for  the  men 
had  a power  of  divorcing  their  wives  ahnoft 
at  pleafure.  To  this  proof  we  could  add  a 
great  variety  ol  others,  but  (hall  only  men- 
tion the  llory  of  the  rape  ofLucretia,  which 
in  the  {fronted  manner  demo  nil  rates  the 
value  which  the  Roman  women  fet  upon 
the  moll  urd potted  chaflity.  Lucretia,  be- 
ing violated  in  fecret,  could  not  have  found 
the  fmalleft  difficulty  in  concealing  what 
had  happened;  and  befides,  fhould  it  have 
been  clifcovered,  the  fraud  and  force  made 
ufe  of  again!!  her,  were  fufficient  to  have 
quieted  her  confcience,  and  exculpated  her 
to  her  hufband  and  the  public  from  every 
imputation  of  criminality.  Yet,  fo  exalted 
were  her  ideas  of  chaflity,  that  fhe  was  re- 
folved  not  to  give  back  to  the  arms  of  her 
hufband,  a body  even  involuntarily  pollu- 
ted, nor  to  furvive  the  violation  fhe  had 
buffered;  but  calling  together  her  friends,  in 
the  pretence  of  her  hufband,  fhe  revealed 
to  them  the  fecret  of  the  rape  that  had  been 
committed  upon  her ; and  while  conjunnp 
them  to  reyenge  her  injured  honour,  fhe 
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C P*  tabbed  herfelf  in  the  bread  with  a dagger 
(he  had  concealed  under  her  garments  for 
that  purpoie. 

The  care  taken  by  women  to  preferve 
their  chaftity,  will  always  be  in  proportion 
to  the  value  fet  upon  it  by  the  men.  When 
the  women  find  that  the  men  pay  but  little 
regard  to  this  virtue,  that  they  are  as  much 
carefled.  and  have  as  good  a chance  for  a 
hufband  after  they  have  trefpafled.  the  rules 
of  it  as  before  ; the  ftrongeft  obligation  laid 
upon  them  to  preferve  it,  is  then  taken  ofh 
A proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  infancy  of 
the  Roman  republic,  the  men  had  the  higheft 
regard  for  chaftity;  they  not  only  avoided 
' faying  any  thing  inconfiftent  with  purity  of 
manners,  any  thing  that  could  give  ofience. 
to  modefty,  in  their  ferious  hours ; but  even 
in  their  gay  and  fportive  humours,  when  the 
watch  is  apt  to  flip  afide  from  the  dooi  of 
the  lips,  never  tranfgrefled  the  bounds  of 
decency,  nor  indulged  in  frolic  and  dalli- 
ance, even  with  their  own  wives,  before  a 
third  perfon : they  flighted  and  defpifed  the 
woman  who  had  voluntarily  yielded  herfelf 

to  an  unlawful  embrace ; nor  Qid  any  thing 
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hurt  their  honour  To  much,  as  to  have  a wife 
or  a daughter  violated ; hence  the  women 
feduoufiy  endeavoured  to  preferve  their  vir- 
tue, becaufe  the  men  abandoned  and  neg- 
leHed  her  who  had  loll  it. 

Husbands  and  fathers,  valuing  chaftity 
more  than  life,  fometimes  killed  their  wives 
and  daughters,  when  they  had  no  other 
means  of  preventing  them  from  being  ra- 
vifned  ; and  women  thernfelves,  fired  by  this 
example*  not  unfrequently  facrinced  their 
lives  to  preferve  their  honour.  Virgineus, 
when  he  had  tried  every  method  to  fave  his 
haplefs  daughter  Virginea  from  tlie  tyrant 
Claudius,  who  had  claimed  her  as  his  (lave, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  de- 
bauching her ; having  obtained  leave  to 
fpeak  to  her  before  (he  was  delivered  to  the 
tyrant  by  the  judgment  of  the  court,  took 
her  in  his  arms,  and  wiping  the  tears  from 
her  eyes,  drew  near  to  fame  butchers  (hops* 
which  flood  in  the  Forum,  where  cfiufes  were 
publicly  tried,  and  where  Virginea  had  juft 
been  adjudged  the  property  of  Claudius. 
There,  fnatching  up  a knife,  and  turning  to 
his  daughter,  “ My  dear  child,  (faid  he)  this 
is  the  only  way  left  to  fave  thy  liberty  and 
Vol.  L Ccc  “ thy 
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<f  thy  honour.  Go,  Virginea!  go  to  thy 
“ anceftors  whilft  thcu  art  yet  free  and  un- 
“ defiled ! Thus  faying,  he  plunged  the 
fatal  knife  into  her  breaft;  and  fuch  was  the 
regard  of  the  Romans  to  chaflity,  that  al- 
moR  the  whole  of  the  people  rofe  in  arms, 
to  revenge  the  injured  father,  and  the  mur- 
dered daughter. 

Could  any  thing  more  forcibly  demon- 
ftrate  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans  ex- 
erted themfelves  to  preferve  the  delicacy,  as 
well  as  the  honour  of  their  women,  it  would 
be  the  following  circumftances,  Manlius,  a 
patrician  and  fenator  oF  Rome,  having  in- 
advertently fainted  his  wife  in  the  prefence 
of  his  daughter,  and  being  by  the  Cenfors 
accufed  of  an  indecency  ; the  Senate,  after 
folemnly  confidering  the  matter,  Rruck  him 
off  the  lift  of  their  order.  Julius  Casfar, 
having  heard  fome  indecent  reports  of  his 
wife,  immediately  divorced  her,  without  en- 
quiring  whether  fhe  was  guilty  or  innocent;  < 
and  being  afked  the  reafon  of  fo  fevere  a 
treatment,  “ I would  not  ^anfwered  hej  have 
“ the  wife  of  Cacfar  even  MpeGed.”  Wheil 
feveral  of  the  Veftal  virgins  had  been  at  one 
time  corrupted,  the  Romans  reared  a tempie 
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to  Venus  Verticordia , or  the  turner  of  CHX*P- 
hearts;  and  worlhipped  her  with  fuch  cere- 
monies,  as  they  imagined  would  incline  her 
to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  women  to 
that  chaftitv  which  they  were  in  danger  of 
utterly  forfaking.  When  fuch  were  the  pri- 
vate, fuch  the  public  inftances  ol  the  regard 
fhewn  to  chaftity  by  the  men ; when  the 
women  forfeited  every  thing  that  was  dear 
and  interefling  to  their  fex  ; if  they  deviated 
from  it,  can  we  wonder,  that  the  Roman 
ladies,  were  remarkable  beyond  any  thing 
that  hiftory  has  handed  down  to  us,  for  this 
moil  exalted *of  female  virtues? 


Such  was  the  Rate  of  chaftity  in  Rome, 
till  the  Romans  extended  their  conquefls 
into  Aha;  and  brought  from  thence  the 
amazing  wealth,  as  well  as  voluptuous 
manners,  of  the  nations  they  had  plun- 
dered. Corrupted  by  thefe,  all  the  boa  fled 
patriotifm  of  the  one  fcx  began  to  give  way 
to  the  molt  fhameful  venality,  and  ail  the 
chaftity  ol  the  other,  to  the  force  of  fafhion. 
This  venality  ol  the  men  was  whetted  by 
the  now  luxurious  manner  of  living,  and 
gratified  by  getting  into  offices  of  hate,  and 
plundering  the  provinces,  or  felling  the 
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intereds  of  thtir  country.  That  of  the  wo- 
men was  whetted  by  the  fplendid  appear- 
ance of  the  wives  of  fuch  as  had  conquered 
or  governed  provinces;  but  as  the  fex  had 
nothing  befide  their  charms  to  difpofe  of, 
they  let  them  up  to  the  highed  bidder,  and 
with  the  money,  rioted  in.  voluptuous  in- 
dulgence and  expend ve  (how.  Every  fober 
plan  of  (economy  was  overturned,  fpe elu- 
des and  fhows  engrofied  the  attention  of 
both  fexes;  women  contended  with  each 
other,  who  fhould  bribe  higheft  to  obtain 
the  favours  of  a player.  Debauchery  re- 
duced fertility ; but  in  order  to  reduce  it  dill 
more,  they  learned  to  procure  abortions, 
that  their  pleafures  might  buffer  the  lefs  in- 
terruption. At  lafl,  jaded  even  with  thefe 
pleafures,  which  they  had  tried  the  mod  un- 
natural means  to  vary,  their  iewdnefs  be- 
came too  powerful  to  be  redrained  by  law, 
and  bore  down  every  obdacle  that  oppofed 
it.  The  men,  tinged  with  the  licentious 
manners  of  the  Afiatics,  now  paid  nearly 
the  fame  refpecl  to  her  who  had  forfeited 
her  title  to  chadity,  as  to  her  who  had  not. 
Hence  Iewdnefs  and  debauchery,  neither 
afraid  of  fhame  nor  of  punifhment  became 
fafhionable  among  every  rank  and  condi- 
tion 
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lion  of  women,  while  chaflity  was  con- 
fidered  only  as  an  antiquated  and  ufelefs 
virtue. 

Courts  are  but  too  frequently  the  femi- 
naries  of  vice.  The  Roman  court  was  now 
remarkably  fo.  The  Empreffes  generally 
took  the  lead  in  lawlefs  indulgence:  the  ex- 
ample ot  the  great  is  commonly  followed  by 
the  little:  from  the  court,  a feene  of  the 
mod  fhamelefs  libertinifm,  hardly  to  be  par- 
alleled in  hidory,  diffeminated  itfelf  all  over 
Rome.  Women  danced  naked  on  the  ftage, 
bathed  promifcuoufly  with  the  men,  and, 
with  more  than  mafeuline  effrontery,  com- 
mitted every  fort  cf  irregularity.  By  the 
unbounded  licence  thus  given  to  lawlefs 
pleafures,  matrimony  became  unfafhionable, 
and  was  confidered  as  a confinement  and  a 
burden,  not  confident  with  Roman  freedom 
and  independence.  To  thefe  ideas  alfo  the 
condu6E  of  the  married  women  did  not  a 
little  contribute;  for  belides  their  luxurious 
expence,  befides  the  open  licentioufnefs  of 
their  manners,  they  became  at  lad  fo  dar- 
ingly flagitious,  that  they  entered  into  a 
general  confpiracy  to  poifon  their  hufbands. 
They  were  dete&ed,  and  forne  of  them' 
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buffered  the  punifhment  due  to  their  crimes, 
but  the  remainder  were  not  amended,  and 
the  difgufl  which  the  men  had  conceived 
againfl  matrimony,  was  augmented  by  the 
remembrance  of  an  intention  fo  unparalleled 
and  execrable. 

A variety  of  laws  were  from  time  to 
time  devifed  by  the  Romans  to  flop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  public  profiitution.  Among  others 
it  was  ordained,  that  all  courtezans  fhould 
take  out  a licence  from  the  couit  of  the 
yEdiles ; that  they  fhould  renew  it  once 
every  year,  and  not  be  allowed  to  carry  on 
their  trade  without  it;  that  their  names,  and 
the  price  of  their  favours,  fhould  be  written 
upon  the  doors  of  their  houfes,  and  that 
they  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  before 
the  evening.  Thefe,  one  would  have  ima- 
gined, were  fuch  conditions  as  no  woman 
who  had  the  leafl  remaining  fpark  of  deli- 
cacy would  have  agreed  to.  But  the  torrent 
of  vice  was  not  to  be  flopped  fo  eafily. 
Women,  who  were  wives  and  daughters  to 
Roman  knights,  were  not  afhamea  to  apply 
for  fuch  licences  ; and  the  infection  was  even 
reaching  higher.  Viflilla,  a lady  of  a Pi&to- 
rian  family,  with  an  unparalleled  effrontery 
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appeared  in  public  court  before  the  ALdiles,  c ” * p* 
and  declaring  herfelf  a proflitute,  demanded  ey-wj 
a licence  to  enable  her  to  exercise  her  trade. 
Debauched  as  the  Romans  then  were,  under 
a prince  fo  diffolute  as  Tiberius,  their  fears 
were  alarmed ; and  the  fenate  ena6led  fe- 
veral  laws  to  reftrain  at  lead  women  of 
rank  from  degrading  themfelves  and  fami- 
lies by  a condutl  fo  infamous.  They 
ordained,  that  no  woman  whofe  father, 
grandfather,  or  hulband,  was  a Roman 
knight,  or  of  any  higher  quality,  fhould  be 
allowed  to  take  upon  her  the  trade  of  prof- 
titution.  But  when  corruption  had  inter- 
woven itfelf  fo  dexteroufly  into  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  the  Romans,  laws  became 
too  feeble  to  bring;  on  a reformation.  The 
emperor  Titus  prohibited  all  public  flews. 

The  prohibition  was  but  little  regarded. 

When  Severus  mounted  the  throne,  he 
found  on  the  roll  of  caufes  to  be  tried,  no 
lefs  than  three  thoufand  profecutions  for 
adultery.  He  had  formed  a fcheme  of  re- 
formation ; from  tii at  moment  he  abandoned 
it  as  impoftible, 

i 

But  it  was  not  the  manners  and  cuftoms 
of  the  Romans  Only,  that  were  tinged  with 
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debauchery*'  that  vice  at  laft  infinuated  it- 
feif  into  their  religious  ceremonies  alfo. 
Heliogabalds,  in  a magnificent  temple  rai* 
fed  on  the  Palatine  mount.,  facrificed  with 
every  circumftance  of  coll  and  folemnity 
to  the  god  whofe  high  pried  he  had  been. 
The  mod  extraordinary  victims,  the  mod 
precious  aromatics,  and  the  richeft  wines 
were  profufely  confumed  on  his  altar,  while 
around  it,  a chorus  of  Syrian  damfels  per- 
formed lafeivious  dances  to  the  found  of 
barbarian  mufic.  Nor  were  thefe  ceremonies 
of  Heliogabalus  the  only  ones  by  which 
this  people  were  contaminated.  The  Bac- 
chanalian myfteries  of  the  Greeks  were 
likewifs  introduced  into  their  city,  and  filled 
it  with  a feene  of  horror  and  profligacy 
fcarcely  to  be  equalled  in  the  annals  of  any 
country.  Thefe  myfteries  were  at  firff  only 
2'evealed  to  the  women,  but  foon  after,  the 
men  were  admitted  to  them  alio  ; from  that 
moment  their  meetings  became  infamous  for 
the  commiffion  of  every  folly,  and  of  every 
crime.  They  drunk,  they  debauched,  they 
hired  falfe  witnefies,  forged  falfe  deeds,  and 
appended  falfe  feals  to  them.  They  ad- 
mimftered  poifons,  hired  aflafiins,  flole  their 
fellow  citizens,  and  murdered  them  fo  pri- 
vate lyq 
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vately,  that  even  their  bodies  could  not  be 
found  for  burial.  Their  meetings  being  al- 
ways in  the  night,  they  frequently  fallied 
out  from  them  with  difhevelled  hair,  and 
frantic  bowlings,  the  darknels  encreafed 
the  horror  of  the  feene,  and  they  filled  im- 
perial Rome  with  conllernation  and  with 
blood. 

, i 

To  all  thefe  inflances  of  the  flagitious 

O 

character  of  the  Roman  women,  we  may 
add,  that  they  appear  to  have  been  the  firff 
who  pra£lifed  the  trade  of  proffitution  in 
their  own  country.  It  feems  to  have  been  a 
cuftom  from  the  earlieft  antiquity,  that  the 
proftitutes  of  every  nation,  were  women  who 
came  from  other  nations,  and  were  called 
Jlrangers;  hence  a flrange  woman,  and  an 
harlot,  generally  fignify  the  fame  thing  in 
feripture;  and  hence  the  repeated  injunc- 
tions which  Solomon  laid  upon  his  fon,  not 
to  give  his  flrength  to  flrange  women.  This 
cuftom  of  women  betaking  themfelves  to 
another  country  when  they  became  profti- 
tutes, we  have  reafon  to  believe,  was  univer- 
sal among  the  ancients  ; whether  it  was,  that 
every  people,  willing  to  have  it  believed 
that  their  own  women  were  more  virtuous 
N'  oi.  i.  D d d than 
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chap.  t}ian  thofe  of  their  neighbours,  would  not 

XI 

<JV\J  fuffer  them  to  proftitute  themfelves  at  home; 
or  whether  fuch  women  as  took  upon  them 
this  lhameful  trade,  were  mitigated  by  fome 
little  remains  ol  modeity,  to  leave  their  own 
country  and  pra6tiie  it  among  ftrangers ; we 
{hall  not  take  upon  us  to  determine:  but 
we  are  allured,  that  the  Greeks,  however 
debauched  and  licentious,  commonly  ad- 
hered to  this  cuifom,  while  the  Romans, 
who  broke  through  every  reftraint,  paid  no 
regard  to  it. 

Cruelty  of  But  lewdnefs  and  debauchery  were  not 

^ the  only  vices  of  the  Roman  women; 
men.  through  the  whole  oi  their  exiilence  as  a 
nation,  the  Romans  were;  remarkable  for 
their  cruelty.  Nor  was  this  only  a male 
vice,  the  fofter  fex  were  far  from  being 
proof  againif  the  contagion.  In  the  two 
' hundred  and  twentieth  year  of  Rome,  Tul- 
lia,  the  daughter  of  Severus,  then  king  of 
the  Romans,  having,  with  her  hufband 
Tarquin,  confpired  to  allaflinate  her  la- 
ther, and  place  themfelves  on  his  throne; 
the  order  for  the  attrocious  deed  being 
given  in  a tumult  ot  the  ^people,  the  infa 

mous  Tullia,  mounted  her  chariot  with  an 

air 
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air  of’  triumph  to  return  to  her  houfe.  In 
the  ffreet  through  which  {he  was  drove,  the 
murderers  had  juft  left  the  king’s  body 
bleeding  and  hardly  breathlefs;  the  difmal 
fpedtacle  ftruck  the  charioteer  with  horror, 
he  checked  his  horfes,  and  petrefied  with 
amazement,  could  not  proceed ! Why  do 
not  you  go  on;  cries  Tullia,  what  flops  you? 
Alas  ! faid  he,  turning  about  to  her  as  he 
fpoke,  That  is  the  body  of  the  king,  your 
father  ! At  thefe  words,  fnatching  up  a ftool 
that  was  in  the  chariot,  and  throwing  it  at 
his  head,  Go  on,  cried  (he,  and  do  not  be 
afraid  of  driving  over  a dead  body.  The 
driver  obeyed,  and  the  blood  of  the  father 
is  faid  to  have  ftained  the  chariot  and  the 
cloaths  of  the  inhuman  daughter.  Antony 
having  ordered  Cicero  to  be  beheaded,  and 
the  head  to  be  brought  to  him,  when  it  ar- 
rived, his  wife,  Fulvia,  laid  hold  of  it,  ftruck 
it  on  the  face,  uttered  many  bitter  execra- 
tions againft  it,  and  placing  it  between  her 
knees,  drew  out  the  tongue,  and  pierced  it 
with  a bodkin.  To  thefe  we  might  eafily 
add  many  more  inftances  of  the  cruelty  of 
the  Roman  women,  but  we  drop  a fubjeci 
fo  difagreeabJc. 
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chap.  After  the  Romans  became  acquainted 
with  Aha,  in  whatever  light  we  view  their 
women,  they  fcarcely  exhibit  any  amiable 
qualities,  except  fome  imperlebt  relics  of 
their  ancient  patriotifm,  a virtue,  which  un- 
lefs  exercifed  with  the  greateft  moderation, 
fcarcely  ever  adorns  the  female  chandler. 
As  wives,  we  have  feen  that  the  Roman 
matrons  were  frequently  unchafte.  As 
mothers,  not  lefs  frequently  carelefs  and 
unnatural.  As  citizens,  endeavouring  to 
overturn  all  decency  and  decorum,  and  fa- 
erificing  every  thing  at  the  fhrine  of  pleafure 
and  ambition.  Even  religion,  which  alrnofl 
in  every  age  and  country,  feems  to  have 
been  more  devoutly  cultivated  by  the  wo- 
men than  the  men,  does  not  appear  at  Rome 
. to  have  had  any  fuperior  power  over  the  fe- 
male heart.  Their  women  attended  at  pro- 
ceffions,  when  any  public  calamity  wras  to 
be  averted,  and  were  fometimes  made  pried- 
effes  of  certain  temples;  but  we  read  of  few 
peculiar  aTs  of  their  piety,  and  of  few 
facrifices  which  they  offered  to  propitiate 
the  gods  of  their  country. 

Such  is  the  general  chara&er  of  the 

Roman  women ; were  we  to  defcend  to 

parti- 
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particulars,  we  might  give  inflances  almoft 
without  end  of  their  depravity,  and  not  a 
few  of  their  virtue.  Before  the  Republic 
was  contaminated  with  the  riches,  which 
from  every  quarter  of  the  plundered  globe 
flowed  to  Rome,  they  were  the  belt  of  wives, 
of  mothers,  and  of  citizens ; having  by  their 
mediation,  advice,  and  money,  feveral  times 
faved  the  finking  hate;  and  it  is  with  plea- 
fure  we  remark,  that  even  amidft  the  general 
depravity  we  have  been  delineating,  there 
hill  appeared  many  amiable  and  virtuous 
charaflers,  who  bravely  hemmed  the  tide 
of  popular  corruption,  and  in  ages  over- 
run with  every  vice,  hood  forth  the  advocates 
of  virtue,  were  patterns  of  maternal  tender- 
nefs,  and  of  conjugal  fidelity ; preferved 
their  children  and  hufbands  from  falling  vic- 
tims to  the  horrid  profcriptions  of  O&avius, 
Antony,  Lepidus,  Nero,  and  many  others, 
who,  with  a barbarity  which  can  hardly  be 
equalled  in  hihory,  caufed  to  be  murdered 
in  cool  blood  one  half  of  the  nobility  of 
.Rome, 
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CHAP.  XII. 

The  fame  Subject  continued . 


IT  EAVING  the  Romans,. and  proceeding 
A-i  on  our  enquiry,  we  again  defeend  into 
the  regions  of  hiftorical  obfeurity,  where 
we  are  prefented  with  a group  of  nations 
and  people,  now  hardly  diflinguifhable  from 
each  other,  and  of  whom  we  fcarcely  know 
any  thing  but  the  l^ames.  Of  fuch  people 
it  would  be  vain,  as  well  as  ridiculous,  to 
attempt  a minute  and  circumftantial  cha- 
rafter;  it  would  be  fitting  down  to  paint, 
without  materials,  or,  to  paint  intirely  at 
random. 


virtues  Though  in  a date  of  the  utmoft  uncul- 

of  the  an- 
cient tivation  of  manners,  though  attached  to 

northern  re]jm0ns  which  inculcated  but  few  of  the 

women.  ° 

precepts  of  morality,  and  in  many  cafes  di- 
reftly  contradiftied  them ; the  women  of 
the  ancient  northern  nations  were  not  defli- 

i 

tute  of  virtue  and  of  excellence.  Early  in 
life,  they  learned  that  modefly  which  a- 
dorned  their  charafter;  and  that  induftry 

which 
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which  often  maintained  themfelves  and  their 
hufbands,  when  thefe  failed  to  procure  fub- 
filtence  by  their  hunting,  or  depredations. 
Educated  by  careful  mothers,  and  fortified 
in  female  virtue  by  every  example  around 
them  ; chaflity  became  almofl  an  innate 
principle  in  their  minds,  and  daily  acquired 
firengthbv  the  contempt  with  which  the  men 
treated  thofe  who  difiegarded  it ; a contempt 
fo  great,  that  no  woman  could  violate  her 
chaflity,  without  precipitating  herfelf  into  a 
certainty  of  perpetual  celibacy,  as  none 
could  in  this  cafe  entertain  even  a diflant 
hope  of  pardon,  or  of  a hufband,  who  was 
not,  as  in  modern  times,  to  be  obtained  by 
riches,  nor  the  alliance  of  the  great,  but 
only  by  perfonal  attractions,  moil  flri&Iy 
attached  to  unfpotted  perfonal  virtue. 

Tacitus  draws  a beautiful  picture  of 
ancient  German  fimplicity  and  chaflity,  in 
the  following  words : “ A flriCl  regard  for 
44  the  matrimonial  flate  charaClerifes  the 

Germans,  and  deferves  our  higheft  ap- 
C£  plaufe.  Among  them  female  virtue  runs 
“ no  hazard  of  being  debauched  by  the  out- 
“ ward  objefls  of  the  fenfes,  or  of  being 
“ corrupted  by  fuch  focial  gaieties  as  inflame 

“ the 
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c ^ p-  “ the  pafhons ; chadity  once  forfeited  is 
vrs-v;  “ never  forgiven;  vice  is  not  made  the  ob- 
ef  je&  of  mirth  and  raillery,,  nor  is  fafhion 
“ pleaded  as  an  excufe  for  being  corrupt, 
or  for  corrupting  others ; good  cudoms 
“ and  manners  avail  more  amon^  thofe  bar- 
(e  barous  people,  than  good  laws  among 
ct  fuch  as  are  more  refined.'5  We  are  apt  to 
place  the  greateft  purity  of  manners,  in  par- 
ticular Hates  of  cultivation  and  refinement ; 
experience,  however,  (hews  us  that  we  are 
often  midaken.  From  this  account  of  Ta- 
citus, the  ancient  Germans  appear  to  have 
exceeded  in  fome  points  of  morality,  the 
mod  pol idled  and  indruGed  nations  of  Eu- 
rope ; nor  were  the  Goths  behind  them, 
they  deemed  purity  of  manners  their  diftin- 
ouifhine  charaHeridic,  and  therefore  they 

O O ' 

faid,  “ Though  we  punith  fornication  in 
c;  our  own  countrymen,  we  pardon  it  in  the 
“ Romans,  as  they  are  by  nature  and  edu- 
“ cation  weak,  and  uncapable  of  reaching 
C£  to  our  fublimity  of  virtue,55 

i.aw^  By  an  ancient  law  of  Iceland,  he  who 
" killed  a woman  againd  her  inclination,  was 
condemned  to  exile ; and  even  he  who  did 
it  with  her  confent,  fubje&ed  himfelf  thereby 

to 
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to  a fine  of  three  marks  of  filver.  We  have 
in  a former  chapter  taken  notice  of  fome 
laws  of  this  nature  among  other  northern 
nations,  and  {hall  here  add,  that  they  were 
in  general  fo  felicitous  of  the  honour  of  their 
women,  and  took  fuch  care  that  no  inde- 
cency Ihould  be  offered  to  them,  that  their 
laws  in  mod  places  prefcribed  the  manner  in 

which  the  two  fexes  fhould  behave  to  each 

> 

other.  The  Goths  prohibited  even  a bur- 
geon from  bleeding  a f ree  woman,  unlefs  in 
the  prefence  of  her  father,  mother,  brother, 
fon,  or  fome  other  near  relation ; and  fined 
him  who  prefumed  to  touch  a woman  againft 
her  will,  according  to  her  quality,  and  the 
part  of  her  body  he  touched.  In  other 
places,  a fine  was  alfo  impofed  on  him  who 
kided  a woman,  except  in  /porting,  at  con- 
vivial meetings , or  on  returning  from  a long 
journey.  Thefe,  and  many  other  laws  of  the 
fame  nature,  flood  as  fo  many  centinels  on 
the  threfhold  of  virtue,  and  by  rendering  all 
accefs  to  the  fair  fex  fo  exceedingly  difficult 
and  dangerous,  taught  men  to  lookup  to  them 
as  a kind  of  fuperior  beings,  and  damped 
upon  them  a dignity  which  bordered  upon 
adoration ; a dignity  which  they  never  can 
attain  to,  where  modern  freedom  and  gallan- 
V ol,  I.  E e e try 
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try  make  them  fo  eafy  and  familiar  with  the 
other  lex  ; and,  where  their  own  vanity 
prompts  them  to  appear  conflantly  in  every 
public  place,  and  cheapen  themfelves  by  a 
vihble  rondnefs  to  be  difpofed  of.  i here  is 
not  perhaps  in  nature  a more  general  law, 
than  that  which  induces  us  to  value  every 
thing  in  proportion  to  the  pains  and  labour 
it  has  coll  us,  the  women  of  the  nations  we 
are  confidering,  naturally  chafle,  proud,  and 
difficult  of  accefs,  were  not  to  be  gained  by 
every  flight  attack,  nor  did  they  yield  to 


every  pretended  admirer.  Nothing  but  a 
lover  s rendering  himfelf  worthy  of  his  mif- 
trefs  by  valour,  and  every  other  fafhionable 
acquihtion,  could  make  her  propitious  to 
his  withes ; lienee  he  feldom  got  poffeflion 
of  the  objecl  of  his  heart,  but  after  a long 
train  of  labours  and  difficulties,  and  the  va- 
lue he  had  for  her,  was  meafured  by  the 
retrolpeciive  view  of  all  that  he  had  done 
and  buffered  cn  her  account.  But  a further 
difcuffion  of  this  fubjedf  will  fall  more  natu- 
rally under  the  head  of  courtfhip. 


An  hiflorian  endeavouring  to  delineate 
the  characters  of  people  fo  little  known,  as 
many  of  thole  we  have  already  mentioned, 

as 
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as  well  as  thofe  wc  are  now  confidering, 
may  be  compared  to  an  antiquarian,  felici- 
tous about  difcovering  the  real  fize  of  our 
anceftors,  in  the  times  when  they  were  laid  to 
be  gigantic  ; but  not  being  able  any  where 
to  find  an  entire  flatue,  or  fkeleton,  can 
only  find  the  foot  or  hand  of  a flatue,  or  the 
bone  of  an  arm  or  leg  of  a fkeleton  ; when, 
calculating  that  fuch  parts  of  a regularly 
formed  body,  bear  fuch  proportions  to  the 
whole,  he  can  difeover  with  a tolerable  de- 
gree of  precifion,  what  the  fize  of  the  whole 
was.  In  like  manner,  though  the  hiflorian 
has  only  broken  and  interrupted  fk etches  of 
the  charadier  of  a people,  he  may,  by  care- 
fully comparing  them  together,  and  tracing 
the  relations  they  bear  to  the  virtues  and 
vices  that  make  up  the  whole  of  a human 
charafler,  be  able  to  form  a tolerable  con- 
jedlure  concerning  the  people  to  whom  they 
belong.  Thus  from  every  anecdote  handed 
down  to  us,  of  the  women  of  the  North,  we 
may  venture  to  affert  that  they  were  chafie, 
frugal,  induflrious,  and  pok'd  fed  of  fame  lit- 
tle (hare  ol  knowledge,  which  gave  them  in 


many  refpedls  a fuperiority  over-  the  men, 
who  were  to  the  lad  degree  ignorant.  With 
all  thefe  good  qualities,  they  feem  to  have 

Ece  2 had 
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CHX,V’  had  a mixture  of  pride  and  ferocity  in  their 
nature,  not  very  confident  with  that  female 
foftnefs  and  delicacy  which  the  men  in  ge- 
neral fo  much  admire.  Among  the  Cimbri, 
clothed  in  white  tunics  fattened  with  brafs 
hooks,  and  girt  with  a girdle  of  the  fame 
metal,  they  officiated  as  priefteffes  in  offering 
human  facnfices  ; and  with  a relentlefs  flea- 
dinefs  plunged  the  facrificing  knife  into  the 
bowels  of  their  prifoners,  viewed  with  atten- 
tive unconcern  their  dying  agonies,  and 
predifted  future  events;  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  blood  flowed  from  the  wounds 
they  had  infli&ed. 

Such  was  nearly  the  general  charafler 
of  the  fair  fex  from  the  earliefl  infancy  of 
tiie  northern  nations,  till  towards  the  decline 
of  chivalry,  when  it  began  to  alfume  a more 
degenerate  appearance.  The  women  gradu- 
ally began  to  lofe  their  pride,  and  confe- 
quently  their  value;  the  paffion  for  gallantry, 
which  had  been  carried  even  to  a romantic 
veneration,  began  to  run  in  a channel  lefs 
pure  and  exalted.  Women  were  confidered 
as  mere  mortal  beings,  and  being  fo  let  down, 
they  became  fubjeft  to  all  the  frailties  and 
vices  of  mortality.  The  manners  of  the 

times 
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times  had  been  too  (lately  (or  humanity,  a 
relaxation  naturally  took  place,  and  they 
became  too  low  and  debauched  (or  the  pen 
of  the  hiftorian  ; 1 uffice  it  to  fay,  that  even 
laws  were  obliged  to  be  enacted,  retraining 
hufbands  from  letting  out  their  wives  to 
public  proflitution. 

In  the  fixth  century,  when  the  paflions 
(eem  to  have  been  divided  between  religion 
and  debauchery,  and  the  churches  equally 
appropriated  to  the  prayers  of  the  faint  and 
the  profligacy  of  the  (inner,  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  to  feize  on  a woman,  carry 
her  by  force,  or  decoy  her  by  fraud,  to  a 
church,  and  there  detain  and  debauch  her ; 
nor  could  her  relations,  nor  the  lav/s,  refeue 
her  from  the  arms  of  her  ravifher,  while  he 
chofe  to  keep  within  the  walls  of  the  facred 
afylum.  In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  it 
was  a cuffom  in  France  to  collect  together 
all  the  (trumpets  they  could  find,  and  make 
them  run  races  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
public.  Henry  VII.  of  England,  licenfed 
houfes  of  public  proflitution,  and  (igns  on 
the  walls  (hewed  the  nature  of  the  entertain- 
ment within.  In  the  time  of  Lewis  XI.  a 
favourite  theatrical  entertainment  was  the 
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r ^ p*  judgment  of  Paris ; when  three  of  the  mofi 
l/vxj  handfome  of  their  female  players,  naked  as 
they  were  born,  represented  the  three  god- 
delfes,  who  Submitted  themfelves  in  this 
condition  to  the  judgment  of  that  youth. 
Whether  it  was  confident  with  female  mo- 


dedy  to  be  prefent  at  fuch  entertainments, 
mud  be  judged  of  from  the  complexion  of 
the  times : we  will  venture  to  affirm,  how- 
ever, that  no  circumdances  could  make  it 
confident  with  delicacy.  We  have  had  oc- 
cadon  formerly  to  mention,  that  the  worfhip 
of  polluted  deities,  and  celebration  of  re- 
ligious ceremonies  remarkable  for  impurity, 
have  greatly  contributed  to  contaminate  the 
manners ; and  we  cannot  help  here  observ- 
ing, that  though  the  objebt  of  chrnhan 
adoration,  and  the  rites  of  the  chridian  reli- 
gion, are  the  mod  pure  and  holy,  the  mini- 
ders  of  that  religion  were,  in  the  times  we 
are  Speaking  of,  quite  the  reverie.  When 
almoft  every  pried,  who  Ihould  have  taught 
by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  gave  ium- 
feif  up  to  lewdnefs,  and  publicly  kept  a vari- 
ety of  abandoned  women  about  him;  when 


j . 

he  preached  a religion  which  he  dngiaced, 
a virtue  which  his  conduct  overturned ; when 


he  inculcated  a care  ot  providing  only  foi 

the 
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the  enjoyment  of  heaven,  and  minded  no- 
thing but  die  pleafures  of  earth,  what  could 
be  expected  from  the  people?  Every  rank 
felt  the  contagion;  universal  depravity  and 
vulgarity  of  manners  prevailed.  The  queen 
of  Navarre  publifhed  a volume  of  tales,  ai- 
med too  indelicate  for  the  ear  of  a courte- 
zan. Joan,  queen  of  Portugal,  ljccnfed 
houfes  for  public  proftitution,  and  regulated 
every  thing  concerning  them  with  a minute - 
nefs  which  modefty  forbids  us.  to  deferibe. 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  was  not  only 
addicted  to  {wearing,  but  even  to  the  mod 
vulgar  kind  of  oaths,  which  (he  uttered  in  a 
vulgar  and  indelicate  manner..  About  her 
time,  however,  the  manners  of  Europe  were 
beginning  to  affume  that  chaftity  and  ele- 
gance, for  which  we  are  now  fo  happily 
diflingu ilhed.  But  before  we  furvey  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  prefent  Eu- 
ropean women,  it  is  neceffary  for  us  to  take 
a view  of  the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
proceed  gradually  from  thofe  dates  ap- 
proaching  the  neared  to  nature,  to  thofe 
where  tne  human  fpecies  has  received  the 
Iiigheft  polifh  from  art. 


The 
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The  nearer  that  men  approach  to  a fa- 
vage  date,  the  lefs  diderence  is  always  per- 
ceivable among  them.  In  this  hate,  their 
obfervations,  their  purfuits,  are  narrow  and 
limited;  their  attachments  few,  but  ilrong  ; 
and  their  refentments  lading  and  implacable. 
Beyond  thefe,  their  ideas  admit  of  little 
Variation ; confequently  their  character  is 
marked  with  puch  Wronger,  though  fewer 
and  more  uniform  appearances  than  in  pol- 
ilhed  nations,  where  it  is  formed  and  influ- 
enced by  a thoufand  different  circurndances 
and  durations. 

In  favage  life,  female  delicacy  has  no 
exigence:  the  mod  abfolute  nakednefs  raifes 
not  a bludi;  nor  can  any  a£iion  excite  the 
idea  ol  fhame  and  as  chadity  ltfclf  lias 
not  the  fame  value  damped  upon  ft  as  in 
civil  fociety,  deviations  from  it  are  either 
conddered  as  no  fault,  or  at  mod  as  faults 
of  q very  trifling  natuie,  which  ncithei 
draw  dowrn  on  a delinquent  the  lidicule  and 
contempt  of  her  own  fex,  noi  the  ncgletl 
and  defertion  of  ours.  The  indances  we 
could  give  of  this  would  be  almod  endlefs. 
Among  the  Natches,  hufbands  voluntarily 

lend  their  waves  to  each  other,  and  married 

as 
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as  well  as  unmarried  women,  without  the 
leaf!  ceremony,  offer  themfelves  to  {gran- 
gers; nay,  in  fome  places,  they  even  com- 
plain to  their  countrymen,  and  defire  them 
to  revenge  the  indignity  they  have  fuffered, 
when  their  favours  are  reje&ed.  In  the  dif- 
tricl  of  the  Kurons,  file  is  not  reckoned  in 
the  leaf);  degree  criminal  who  offers  herfelf 
to  proftitution : it  is  a praftice,  into  which 
girls  are  early  initiated  by  their  parents*  and 
in  which  the  cuflom  of  their  country  autho- 
rifes  them  to  continue  through  life.  In  many 
parts  of  South  America,  £b  little  reftraint  i3 
laid  on  the  commerce  of  the  fexes,  that  it 
plainly  appears  to  be  confidered  as  an  objefl 
not  worthy  of  legiflation.  Don  Ulloa  re- 
ports, that  the  ancient  Peruvians  did  not 
knowingly  marry  women  who  were  virgins, 
and  if  on  trial  they  found  them  fuch,  were 
highly  affronted  at  being  impofed  upon.  It 
is  faid,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Thibet,  no 
Woman  who  has  not  been  deflowered  is  rec- 
koned fit  for  matrimony. 

The  Brazilian  women  are  fo  far  from 
paying  any  regard  to  chaflity,  that  they 
even  violate  every  principle  of  decency.  At 
Mindanao,  as  foon  as  a (franger  arrives,  the 
L F ff  natives 
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CI^P*  natives  flock  about  him,  and  eagerly  invite 
c/y\j  him  to  their  houfes : the  perfon  whole  invi- 
tation he  accepts,  is  fure  to  offer  him  a fe- 
male companion,  whom  he  is  obliged  to 
accept,  and  to  return  a genteel  prefent  for 
the  unfolicited  favour.  This  cuftom  is  ob- 
ferved  at  Pulo  Condore,  Pegu,  Cambodia, 
in  Cochin-China,  and  in  fome  diftrifts  of 
the  coaff  of  Guinea.  In  Otaheite,  chaftity 
did  not  feem  to  be  confidered  as  one  of  the 
virtues,  nor  was  the  moll  public  violation  of 
it  looked  upon  either  as  criminal  or  indecent. 
The  women  not  only  readily  and  openly 
trafficked  with  the  Engliffi  failors  for  per- 
fonai  favours,  but  were  brought  by  their 
fathers  and  brothers  for  thatpurpofe,  as  to  a 
market;  and  thofe  who  brought  them  were 
always  abundantly  confcious  of  the  fuperior 
value  of  youth  and  beauty. 

Savage  Besides  a drift  regard  to  chaftity,  there 
TmZc  is  in  the  female  character  a certain  foftnefs 
offoft-  Qf  temper  and  difpofttion,  which  may  vie 
with  delicacy,  beauty,  and  even  with  mo- 
defly  itfelf,  in  rendering  a woman  amiable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder.  But  of  this 
quality  favage  women  are  every  where  al- 
mofl  entirely  deflitute,  Brought  up  amidft 
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the  dorms  of  rough  and  unhofpitable  cli- 
mates ; expofed  to  the  viciditudes  of  hunger 
and  cold;  obliged  to  procure  mod  of  their 
food  by  carnage  and  definition ; and  con- 
dantly  aecudorned  to  fcenes  of  cruelty;  their 
hearts  are  Heeled  again!!  every  foft  fenfation; 
and  pity,  one  of  the  mod  engaging  orna- 
ments of  the  female  mind  is  reckoned  a 
weaknefs,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to 
fubdue.  We  have  therefore  no  reafon  to 
expet  in  them  any  of  that  engaging  foft- 
nefs,  which  conditutes  the  offence  of  female 
excellence,  and  forcibly  engages  the  heart. 

Among  many  of  the  tribes  of  North 
Americans,  the  women  commonly  go  out 
to  meet  the  warriors  on  their  return  home; 
and  though  thefe  warriors  have  treated  their 
captives,  from  the  moment  they  fell  into 
their  hands,  with  an  inhumanity  of  which 
we  can  hardly  form  any  idea  ; yet  the  period 
of  their  real  bufferings  may  be  fa  id  only  to 
commence  at  the  time  they  are  met  by  the 
women.  It  is  aimod  incredible  to  believe, 
with  what  degree  of  tranfport  and  rage  thefe 
furies  attack  them ; and  lie  only  can  form 
any  conception  of  it,  who  has  frequently 
witneffed  the  power  of  the  palfions  over  the 
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female  mind,  and  their  concentrated  power 
over  the  female  lavage ; where  being  but 
few  in  number,  their  whole  ftremuh  is  col- 
lecled,  as  it  were,  into  a locus.  lias  any 

4 

woman  among  thole  who  go  out  to  meet  the 
warriors,  loll.  a hulband,  a ion,  a brother, 
or  near  relation;  though  thirty  or  forty  long 
years  have  confpired  to  blot  him  out  of  her 
remembrance,  they  have  co.nfpired  in  vain. 
Frantic  with  revenge,  (he  falls  on  the  firlf 
captive  Ihe  meets,  and  violates  decency,  hu- 
manity, and  mercy,  at  every  wound.  Nor 
is  this  the  fhort -lived  effort  of  a fudden  pah 
fion:  file  goes  on  till  her  bodily  hrength  is 
quite  exhaulled ; but  the  fame  infatiable 
tjiirll  of  reyenge  urging  her  implacable 
mind,  fne  no  fooner  recovers  herfelf  a little, 
than  Ihe  renews  the  honid  tafk;  a talk, 
which,  with  no  other  interruption  than  what 
is  absolutely  necelfary  to  refrelh  the  fero- 
cious tormentor,  generally  continues  in  the 
camp,  through  the  whole  of  the  lirll  night 
after  the  arrival  of  the  women : and  when 
the  prisoners  are  afterward  finally  con- 
demned, when  they  are  led  out  to  fuffer, 
fuch  a fcene  of  torture  as  the  hillory  of  no 
other  people  ever  yet  paralleled,  and  which 
wc  think  too  (hocking  to  deferibe,  the  wo- 
■ . ‘ ' ■ men 
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men  are  tire  principal  executioners,  or  rather 
relentlefs  fiends,  who  inflict  tortures  that 
even  hell  might  fhudder  at.  In  South 
America,  inftead  of  making  their  prifoners 
fuffer  by  a lingering  death,  they  commonly 
difpatch  them  at  one  blow,  which  is  no 
fooner  done  than  the  women  feize  the  bodies 
and  drefs  them  for  a feaft ; then  befmearing 
their  children  with  the  blood,  to  infpire  them 
with  a hatred  of  their  enemies,  they  all  join 
to  feed  on  the  flefh,  exulting  in  their  triumph, 
and  congratulating  each  other  on  their  ex- 
cellent repafh 

To  thofe  accuflomed  to  fofter  manners, 
and  to  nations  lefs  fullied  by  fuch  inhuman 
crimes,  this  female  barbarity  muff  appear 
as  unaccountable  as  it  is  blocking:  but  it 
muff  be  hill  more  fo,  when  we  inform  our 
readers,  that  captive  women,  though  they 
have  not  taken  up  the  hatchet,  nor  come 
out.  in  an  hoflile  manner,  are  treated  with  the 
fame  indifcriminate  rage  of  cruelty  as  men, 
and  fall  at  laid  vithms  to  the  lingering  tor- 
tures infli&ed  by  their  own  fex. 

Such  is  the  (late  of  chaflity,  fuch  that 
®f  humanity,  among  the  favage  women  of 
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North  America.  But  from  thefe  unpromif- 
ing  fpecimens  we  are  not  raftily  to  conclude, 
that  they  are  deftitute  of  every  virtue,  and 
of  every  excellence.  Their  inhumanity  is 
not  fo  much  the  effecl  of  nature,  as  of  edu- 
cation. Revenge  is  a principle,  which,  from 
the  carliefl  antiquity,  has  operated  ftrongly 
on  every  ignorant  and  unlettered  people. 
The  Israelites  hardly  treated  their  captives 
with  lefs  cruelty  than  the  Americans.  They 
made  them  pafs  through  the  brick-kilns,  and 
under  faws  and  harrows  of  iron.  The 
practice  of  almoft  all  the  ancients  was  nearly 
the  fame ; every  country  had  its  tutelar  dei- 
ties ; and  it  was  imagined,  that  a more  ac- 
ceptable fervice  could  not  be  rendered  to 
thefe,  than  to  (lain  their  altars  with  the  blood 
of  the  enemies  ol  that  country  which  they 
patronifed.  Thus,  cruelty  to  captives  was 
almoft  in  every  country  a religious  cere- 
mony, which  took  fuch  hold  of  the  human 
mind,  that  all  ideas  of  the  fufferings  of  the 
victims,  were  totally  abforbed  in  tliofe  of 
the  fervice  done  to  the  deity.  But,  befides 
this,  there  was  among  the  ancients  another 
principle,  which  powerfully  urged  them  to 
inflidt  various  torments  on  their  captives ; 
the  manes,  or  ghofts,  of  thpfe  who  had  fallen 
\ in 
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in  battle,  were  fuppofed  to  roam  about  in  a 
kind  of  melancholy  mood,  till  their  blood 
was  avenged  on  their  enemies;  and,  they 
were  even  lometimes  laid  to  appear  to,  and 
folicit  their  furviving  friends  to  this  venge- 
ance; which  was  the  more  fully  accom- 
plilhed,  the  more  horrid  the  tortures  that 
were  inflifted.  If  fimilar  caufes  operate 
upon  the  Americans,  we  may  thence  infer, 
that  the  hopes  of  rendering  an  acceptable 
fervice  to  their  gods,  and  an  exuberance  of 
friendfhip  for  their  deceafed  relations,  are 
the  motives  which  excite  them  to  inflift  fuch 
a variety  of  torments  on  their  enemies. 

Vi  ere  this  hoirid  barbarity  of  the  Ameri- 
can women  congenial  to  their  nature,  or 
what  they  delighted  in  from  mere  wanton- 
nefs,  we  fhould  reckon  them  tlie  mod  exe- 
crable of  all  human  beings;  but  we  pity 
them,  when  we  confider  it  as  the  ededl  of 
the  moil  unbounded,  though  midaken  friend- 
h^ip  , and  indeed,  or  all  the  marks  which 
mod  peculiarly  charadlerife  favage  life, 
friendfhip  and  hatred  are  the  ffrongefb  As 
an  injury  done  to  a favage  is  never  to  be  for- 
given, fo  a good  a&ion  is  held  in  everlafling 
remembiance,  and  commonly  fixes  him  to 
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C x/r  P*  you  in  a fnendlhip  which  adveifity  cannot 
{hake,  which  danger  cannot  terrify,  nor 
even  death  itfelf  turn  afide  from  your  in- 
tereih  In  places  where  chaftity  is  required 
of  the  fex,  this  quality  makes  them  the 
moft  faithful  and  inviolable  of  ail  wives. 
Where  chaflity  is  not  required,  if  they  are 
but  tolerably  well  ufed  by  their  hufbands,  it 
binds  them  in  an  attachment  to  their  in- 
terefts  and  perfons,  far  furpafting  any  thing 
that  we  ever  meet  with  in  civil  fociety.  As 
to  their  other  qualities,  they  are  fubmilfive 
and  obedient ; patient  fufferers  of  hunger, 
cold,  pain,  and  all  that  variety  of  wretch- 
ednefs  to  which  their  lives  are  daily  expofed; 
flrenuous  exerters  of  their  powers,  when 
ftimulated  by  want,  but  feldom  blefled  with 
a talent  for  unremitting  induftry ; and  hill 
feldomer,  perhaps,  with  fore  fight  enough  to 
be  productive  of  ceconomy,  Like  all  other 
ignorant  people,  the  moft  abfolute  dupes 
of  fuperftition,  by  which  conftantly  decei- 
ved themfelves,  they  conftantly  deceive  one 
another,  and  (till  more  deceive  their  men, 
who  take  the  ravings  of  a diftempered  fe- 
male brain,  for  the  infallible  fuggeftions  oi 
the  Great  Spirit . 
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In  af’cending  from  thefe  fcenes,  where  we  c ” ^ p* 
are  prefented  with  nature  in  her  mod  rude  t-nrxi 
and  uncultivated  fhape,  to  thofe  where  die  is 
jud  beginning  to  put  on  an  appearance 
lomething  lefs  difguding,  we  naturally  turn 
our  eyes  from  the  frozen  regions  and  tra ch- 
iefs wades  of  North  America,  to  the  more 
indulgent  climates  of  Africa  and  Afia; 
though  we  are  forry  to  fay,  that,  even  in 
many  parts  of  thefe,  we  find  the  progrefs  of 
civil  fociety  and  cultivation  of  manners,  to 
have  advanced  but  a very  few  degrees  be- 
yond the  Americans* 

In  travelling  over  the  vad  peninfula  of  Of  Africa. 
Africa,  we  naturally  expeft  to  find,  among 
fo  many  different  people,  a great  diverdty 
of  manners  and  of  character ; in  this,  how- 
ever, we  are  much  difappointed ; for,  not- 
withdanding  the  great  variety  of  climates 
that  the  Africans  inhabit,  and  different  forms 
of  government  to  which  they  are  fubjetl, 
they  are  every  where  nearly  the  fame  kind 
of  people ; a general  uniformity  of  fenti- 
ments  and  ufages,  runs  through  the  whole 
of  thofe  immenfe  regions  they  poffefs,  with 
fome  trifling  difference  only  in  the  dea-rees 
of  the  fame  qualities ; and  with  this  remark- 
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able  coincidence  of  the  whole,  that  thefe 
qualities  are  commonly  the  word  of  thole 
which  have  difgraced  human  nature ; info- 
much  that  among  their  neighbours  it  is  a 
proverb,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe 
have  a mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  them, 
except  the  Africans. 

When  we  take  a furvey  of  the  ancient, 
and  the  prefent  Africans,  it  is  with  fome 
furprife,  that  while  we  find  their  manners 
and  cuftoms  to  be  nearly  the  fame,  we  like- 
wife  difcover  that  every  fpark  of  genius, 
and  every  idea  of  moral  rechtude,  feem  now 
almoft  entirely  diffipated  from  among  them. 
The  names  of  Hannibal,  of  Afdrubal,  and 
Terence,  (hew  that  they  were  formerly  fa- 
mous for  heroes,  and  lor  poets.  Altei  the 
introduction  of  the  chrifiian  religion  among 
them,  the  names  of  Cyprian,  Augufline, 
and  Tertullian,  do  credit  to  their  divinity. 
They  were  in  old  time  renowned  for  their 
mduflry  in  cultivating  the  ground,  for  their 
trade,  navigation,  caravans,  and  lifeful  arts; 
at  prefent  they  are  infamous  for  their  idle- 
nefs,  ignorance,  fuperffition,  treachery;  and 
above  all,  for  their  lawlefs  methods  of  rob- 
bing and  murdering  all  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  globe, 
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It  would  feem,  that  loft  as  they  are  to 
almoft  every  virtue,  they  ftill  retain  fome 
fenfe  of  their  own  flagitioufnefs  of  character; 
but  as  thev  do  not  chufe  to  amend,  their 
priefts,  or  Marabouts,  endeavour  to  juftify 
them  by  the  following  ftory  : “ Noah,  fay 
“ they,  was  no  fooner  dead,  than  his  three 
6i  Ions,  the  firft  of  whom  was  white,  the  fe- 
■(  cond  tawny,  and  the  third  black ; having 
agreed  upon  dividing  among  them  his 
“ goods  and  pofteftions,  fpent  the  greateft 
part  of  the  day  in  forting  them,  fo  that 
“ they  were  obliged  to  adjourn  the  divifion 
<c  till  the  next  morning : having  fupped,  and 
<e  fmoked  a friendly  pipe  together,  they  all 
Ci  went  to  reft,  each  in  his  own  tent.  After 
“ a few  hours  fleep,  the  white  brother  got 
“ up,  feized  on  the  gold,  filver,  precious 
“ ftones,  and  other  things  of  the  greateft 
<f  value,  loaded  the  heft  horfes  with  them, 
and  rode  away  to  that  country  where  his 
“ white  pofterity  have  been  fettled  ever  fmce. 
The  tawny  awaking  foon  after,  and  with 
l^le  fame  criminal  intention,  was  furprifed 
when  he  came  to  the  ftorehoufe,  to  find 
* that  his  brother  had  been  before-hand  with 
him,  upon  which,  lie  haftily  fecured  the 
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chap.  « re{j-  Qf  the  horfes  and  camels,  and  loading 
lxvnj  <£  them  with  the  belt  carpets,  cloaths,  and 
fe  other  remaining  goods,  directed  his  route 
“ to  another  part  of  the  world,  leaving  be- 
“ hind  him  only  a few  of  the  coarfelt  of  the 
<£  goods,  and  forne  provifions  of  little  value. 
“ When  the  third,  or  black  brother,  came 
(i  next  morning,  in  the  fimplicity  ol  his 
<£  heart,  to  make  the  propofed  divilion,  and 
t£  could  neither  find  his  brethren,  nor  any 
“ of  the  valuable  commodities,  he  eafily 
<£  judged  that  they  had  tricked  him,  and 
were  by  that  time  lied  beyond  any  polfi- 
“ bility  of  a difcovery.  In  this  molt  afflift- 
<£  ing  fituation,  he  took  his  pipe,  and  began 
(e  to  confider  the  molt  effectual  means  of 
f£  retrieving  his  lofs,  and  being  revenged 
C£  on  his  perfidious  brothers.  After  revolv- 
“ ing  a variety  of  fchemes  in  his  mind,  he 
<£  at  laid  fixed  upon  watching  every  opportu- 
« nity  of  making  reprifals  on  them,  and 
“ laying  hold  of,  and  carrying  away  their 
(e  property  as  often  as  it  Ihould  fall  in  his 
(e  way,  in  revenge  lor  the  lols  of  that  patri- 
(C  mony  ol  which  they  had  10  unjuftly 
££  deprived  him.  Having  come  to  tins  lefo- 

“ lution,  he  not  only  continued  in  the  prac- 
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*'  tice  of  it  all  his  life,  but  on  his  death-  CHf1’- 

Ail* 

<e  bed  laid  the  dronged  injunctions  on  his 
“ defendants,  to  do  To  to  the  end  of  the 
ef  world. 

From  this  fhort  (ketch  of  the  general  Fcma!c 
.character  of  the  Africans,  the  profpeCt  be-  -jn  d;ffer- 
fore  us,  when  we  defeend  to  particulars,  is  cnt  part* 
but  unpromihng,  though  in  fome  places  the 
gloomy  feene  is  here  and  there  chequered 
with  a few  of  the  virtues.  Some  tribes  of 
Africans,  when  they  have  engaged  them- 
felves  in  the  protection  of  a ((ranger,  are 
remarkable  for  fidelity.  Many  of  them  are 
confpicuous  for  their  temperance  and  hof- 
pitality,  and  their  women,  upon  the  whole, 
are  far  from  being  indelicate  or  unchade. 

In  Egypt,  they  never  appear  unveiled,  and 
at  public  affemblies  fit  alfo  behind  a curtain, 
that  they  may  not  be  feen  by  the  men. 

Among  the  Hottentots,  though  they  have 
no  claim  to  delicacy,  they  are  fimple  and  in- 
off  enfive,  chade  and  fubmifhve  to  their  huf- 
bands.  On  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  they 
are  tolerably  indudrious,  have  a confiderable 
ihare  of  vivacity,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a 
female  referve,  which  would  do  no  diferedit 
to  a politer  country:  they  are  moded,  affable, 
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faithful,  an  air  Qf  innocence  appears  111  their 
looks,  in  their  language,  and  gives  a beauty 
to  their  whole  deportment.  When  from 
the  Niger,  we  approach  \toward  the  Eaft, 
the  African  women  degenerate  in  flature, 
complexion,  fenfibility,  and  chaftity;  even 
their  language,  like  their  features,  and  the 


101I  they  inhabit,  is  harfh  and  difagree- 
able,  and  their  pleafurcs  refemble  more  the 
tranfports  of  fury,  than  the  gentle  emo- 
tions communicated  by  agreeable  fenfations. 
Upon  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa,  is  ex- 
tended for  a confiderable  way,  a people 
called  Zafc  Ibrahims , or  off-fpring  of  Abra- 
ham ; they  have  long  flowing  hair,  and  are 
much  fairer  than  any  other  of  the  Africans; 
but  what  is  mod  remarkable,  they  are  not 
like  the  reft  of  their  countrymen,  addidted 
to  plundering,  nor  to  murder,  being  of  a 
free,  liberal,  and  hofpitable  fpirit,  much 
given  to  dancing  and  to  fongs,  of  which 
love  is  constantly  the  fubjeft;  and  while  in 
many  other  parts  of  Africa,  both  men  and 
women  paint  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  add  to 
their  deformity,  they  paint  after  nature,  and 
improve  the  charms  fire  has  given,  by  fuch 
colours  as  have  the  neareft  refemblance  to 
her.  To  ail  this  we  may  add,  that  they 
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are  ftri&ly  taken  care  of  by  their  parents,  ^ 
and  on  that  account  difficult  of  accefs  to 
ftrangcrs. 


Some  travellers  inform  us,  that  among 
thefe  people,  all  children  born  on  Tucfdays, 
Thurfdays,  and  Fridays,  are  reckoned  ac- 
Cur  fed,  and  expofed  in  the  woods  to  expire 
by  cold  and  hunger,  or  meet  with  a more 
merciful  death  from  the  jaws  of  the  wild 
beads;  butfo  compaffionate  are  the  women, 
that  in  fpite  of  the  punilhments  threatened 
againft  them  by  the  men,  and  of  the  more 
tremenduous  terrors  held  over  them  by  fu- 
perdition,  they  frequently  deal,  and  bring 
up  thefe  children  privately  at  the  hazard  of 
their  own  lives. 

Beyond  the  river  Volta,  in  the  country 
of  Benin,  and  almod  every  where  upon  the 
Gold  Goad,  the  women,  though  far  from 
being  famous  for  any  of  the  virtues,  would 
not  be  difagreeable  in  their  looks,  were  it  not 
for  the  abominable  cudom  of  marking  their 
faces  with  fears,  for  the  fame  purpofes  as 
our  European  ladies  lay  on  paint.  Though 
few  re  Ip  efts  better  than  lavages,  there  is 
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c”*p*  a particular  opinion  over  all  this  country, 
v/y which  tends  to  humanife  the  mind ; this  is 
a firm  perfuafion,  that  to  whatever  place 
they  remove  themfelves,  or  are  by  any  ac- 
cident removed,  they  (hall  after  death  re- 
turn to  their  own  country,  which  they 
confider  as  the  molt  delightful  in  the  uni- 
verfe.  This  fond  delufive  hope,  not  only 
foftens  the  flavery  to  which  they  are  often 
condemned  in  other  countries,  but  alfo  in- 
duces them  to  treat  fuch  Grangers  as  come 
among  them  with  much  civility;  being  per- 
fuaded,  that  they  are  come  there  to  enjoy 
paradife,  and  receive  the  reward  of  virtuous 
addons  done  in  other  countries.  The  people 
who  border  upon  Zaara,  are  the  moll  peace- 
able and  good-natured  ol  the  Africans ; 
their  food  is  fimple,  and  they  bellow  little 
labour  in  procuring  it ; they  fpend  a great 
deal  of  their  time  in  public  amufements ; 
but  neither  to  thefe,  nor  to  any  other  places 
of  common  refort,  are  the  women  ever  ad- 
mitted ; alfembled  together  in  houfes  by 
themfelves,  they  fpend  the  time  in  employ- 
ments and  amufements,  peculiar  to  their 
fex,  at  which  no  men  are  allowed  to  be  pre- 
fent.  This  confinement,  though  not  of  fo 
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llrift  a nature  as  in  manv  places  of  the  world,  c H A p- 
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has  the  effeCi  that  confinement  generally  has 
upon  beings  who  ought  to  be  free,  it  renders 
them  lefs  virtuous. 


As  we  cannot  give  a minute  and  circum- 
ffantial  charaCler  of  the  African  women,  we 
fliall  conclude  what  we  have  to  fay  on  that 
fubjecf,  by  obferving,  that  when  we  look 
back  upon  this  general  and  particular  cha- 
racter we  have  drawn,  we  find  the  former* 
which,  like  all  national  characters,  is  drawn 
from  the  men,  much  worfe  than  the  latter, 
which  we  have  chiefly  taken  from  the  wto- 
men ; and  perhaps  even  that  former  is  not 
fo  bad  as  it  is  reprefented,  being  fketched 
out  almoff  entirely,  either  by  declaiming 
pi icfts  of  their  own  nation,  or  by  Europe- 
ans, who  are  ftrongly  prejudiced  againft  the 
Africans,  on  account  of  the  Ioffes  they  have 
fuftained  by  their  plunderings  and  depreda- 
tions. f hefe  things,  no  doubt,  juftly  excite 

Gui  inoignation,  and  extort  from  us  every 
ungracious  epithet ; but  were  we  to  have  the 


charaCter  of  the  Europeans  drawn  by  an 
African,  would  he  have  more  reafon  to  be 
indulgent  to  us?  No;  he  might  treat  us  with 
hill  greater  feverity ; what  a horrid  feene 
Vol‘  !•  H h h would 
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would  lie  probably  paint?  he  would  deline- 
ate a people,  who  profefs  a religion,  the 
precepts  of  which  breathe  nothing  but  gen- 
tlenefs  and  humanity,  in  fpite  of  nature, 
and  in  fpite  of  that  religion,  carrying  away 
by  fraud  and  force,  every  year,  thoulands  of 
his  helplefs  countrymen  into  flavery;  he 
would  tell  how  the  mercilefs  mailers  of  thefe, 
exacl  from  them  a labour  fuperior  to  their 
flrength,  and  even  fuller  that  llrength  to  fail 
for  want  of  fuftenance; — he  would  tell  of 
the  whips,  the  tortures,  and  the  deaths  in- 
fixed upon  them,  Ihould  they  ever  happen 
to  confider  themfelves  as  human  beings,  or 
venture  to  affert  the  rights  of  nature  and  oi 
humanity  ! — he  would  tell — but  we  defill 
from  the  difmal  tale,  as  we  feel  ourfelves  al- 
moft  transformed  into  Africans  whilft  we 
relate  it. 

In  our  progrefs  from  America  to  Africa, 
we  have  met  with  but  little  improvement  in 
the  manners  and  character  ol  the  people , 
when  we  proceed  on  our  enquiry  into  Aha, 
we  fee  that  the  inhabitants  have  only  left  the 
Africans  a very  few  degrees  behind  them,, 
almoft  in  every  thing  but  peacefulnefs  of 

difpohtion  and  gentlenefs  of  manners. 

While 
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While  the  African,  like  the  tvger  of  his  Cxit.P' 
foreds,  lies  in  wait  to  plunder  and  dedroy ; 
the  Afiatic,  contented  with  a little  rice,  and 
fome  of  the  dmpled  productions  of  nature, 
reclines  beneath  the  (hade,  and  gives  labour 
and  luxury  to  the  winds. 

The  beautiful  feenes  which  prefent  them- 
felves  on  the  banks  ol  the  Ganges,  and  along 
the  plains  of  Hindoflan,  are  almoft  beyond 
defeription.  The  air  is  perfumed  at  fome 
feafons  with  the  mod  delicious  fragrance, 
arifing  from  a variety  of  flowers  and  fruits, 
which  yield  a wholefome  and  relrefhing 
nourifhment,  and  the  trees  form  a (hade 
impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  fun.  Here 
bountiful  Nature  has  left  the  Afiatic  no- 
thing to  purfue  but  pleafure;  and  hardly 
any  thing  elfe  does  he  purfue.  Relaxed  by 
the  climate,  more  than  half  of  this  plea- 
fure confifts  in  eafe  and  indolence;  which 
have  taken  fuch  hold  of  the  inhabitants,  that 
a faying  from  one  of  their  favourite  authors 
is  frequently  in  their  mouths : “ It  is  better 
“ to  fit  (till  than  to  walk;  better  to  deep  than 
“ to  awake;  but  death  is  bed  of  all.”  If  we 
may  credit  fome  modern  travellers,  fo  ex- 
travagant is  their  love  of  red,  that  the  women 

H h h 2 of 
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xii.  Allahabad  can  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to 
reach  out  their  hands  to  have  their  own  child, 
ren,  when  in  danger  of  being  trod  to  death 
by  carriages  palling  along  the  flreet.  Such 
is  the  picture  of  the  Hindoos.  The  Ma- 
hometans have  more  activity,  Itronger  paf- 
hons,  and  a cruelty  and  ambition  which  the 
climate  has  not  yet  totally  eradicated. 

!f  the'5  conhdering  the  character  of  the  Afiatic 

character  women,  there  are  two  things  which  chiefly 
of  their  claim  our  attention.  The  firft  is,  that  the 
narrow  and  limited  fpliere  in  which  they 
move,  almoft  entirely  divefts  them  of  every 
characterillic  di  Hindi:  ion  which  arifes  from 
liberty  and  fociety.  The  fecond,  that  they 
are  fo  clofely  (hut  up  from  the  obfervation 
of  all  Europeans,  that  our  accounts  of  them 
are  either  falfe  and  ridiculous,  or  extremely 
mutilated  and  imperfect.  We  may,  how- 
ever, obferve  ol  them  in  general,  that  as  a 
fpring  bent  by  an  external  force  is  conftantly 
endeavouring  to  reftore  itfelf ; fo  they,  un- 
jtiftly  deprived  of  their  libery,  are  conftantly 
exerting  all  their  powers  to  deceive  the  ty- 
rants who  have  fccluded  them  from  i lie 
world,  and  the  fweets  of  fociety ; and  long 
cufLcm,  the  feelings  of  nature,  and  the  defire 
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of  freedom,  have  made  them  great  adepts 
in  thofe  arts  of  deception,  which  tend  to 
proem e them  a temporary  liberty,  or  favour 
an  intrigue. 

Chastity  and  unchaftity  are  almoll  the 
only  tilings  that  can  charaflerife  the  women 
of  the  Eaft.  Shut  up  for  ever  in  impene- 
trable Ilarams,  they  can  hardly  be  called 
creatures  of  the  world,  having  no  intercourfe 
with  it,  and  no  ufe  for  the  focial  and  (econo- 
mical virtues  which  adorn  its  citizens.  If 
being  good  wives  confifts  in  care,  frugality 
and  induftry,  thefe  are  all  things  entirely 
out  of  their  power:  if  being  fuch,  confifts 
in  loving  their  hufbands,  and  being  tender  to 
their  children ; the  firft  of  thefe  is  alfo  ren- 
dered next  to  impoftible  by  the  behaviour  of 
thofe  tyrants  who  ftyle  themfelves  hufbands; 
and  the  Jaft  is  much  weakened  by  transfer- 
ring upon  the  children  fome  part  of  that 
diflike  they  have  to  the  father.  To  the  joys 
of  friendfhip  they  are,  perhaps,  entire  ftran- 
gers.  1 he  men  treat  them  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  it  is  impoftible  they  can  efteem  them ; 
the  women  are  their  conftant  rivals.  The 
only  virtues,  then,  which  the  Afiatic  fair 
can  put  in  practice,  are  fuch  as  relate  to 

their 
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C”itP  religion*  and  their  chaftity;  but  evert 

vrv-v;  in  the  exercife  of  religion  they  are  circum- 
fcribed.  As  they  are  not  allowed  to  attend 
on  the  public  worfhip  of  the  gods  of  their 
country,  they  can  have  no  other  religion 
than  the  filent  adoration  of  the  heart;  and 
as  to  chaflity,  the  manner  in  which  they  arc 
difpofed  of  to  their  hufbands,  and  the  be- 
haviour of  thefe  hufbands  to  them  through 
life,  are  the  molt  unlikely  methods  in  the 
world  to  make  them  famous  for  that  virtue. 

Bramini-'  But  though  thefe  obfervations  may  be 
irLn,  thdr  pretty  generally  applied  to  tire  Afiatic  wo- 
comiuct.  men?  there  are  fome  exceptions.  The  Bra- 
mins,  or  priefta  of  India,  though,  like  the 
red  cf  their  countrymen,  they  confine  their 
women,  yet,  by  treating  them  with  lenity 
and  indulgence,  they  fecure  their  virtue  by 
attaching  their  hearts.  Married  to  each 
other  in  their  infancy,  they  have  the  greateft 
veneration  for  the  nuptial  tie:  their  mutual 
fondnefs  increafes  with  their  ftrength ; and 
in  riper  years,  all  the  glory  of  the  wives  con- 
fifts  in  pleafing  their  hufbands;  a duty  which 
they  confider  as  one  of  the  moll  facred  ol 
their  lioly  religion,  and  which  the  gods  will 
pot  fuffer  them  to  neglecl  with  impunity. 

While 
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While  the  reft  of  the  Hindoo  women  take  c p 
every  opportunity  to  elude  their  keepers, 
thefe,  voluntarily  confine  themfelves,  at  leaft 
from  the  company  and  converfation  of  all 
flrangers,  and  in  every  refpeft  copy  that 
fimplicity  of  life  and  manners,  for  which 
their  hu (bands  are  fo  remarkable. 

/ 

Of  all  the  other  Afiatics,  the  Chinefe  have  Modefty 
perhaps  the  beft  title  to  modefty.  Even  the  chinch 
men  wrap  themfelves  clofely  up  in  their  womcn* 
garments,  and  reckon  it  indecent  to  difcover 
any  more  of  their  arms  and  legs  than  is 
neceftary.  The  women,  (fill  more  clofely 
wrapped  up,  never  difcover  a naked  hand 
even  to  their  neareft  relations,  if  they  can 
poftibly  avoid  it.  Every  part  of  their  drefs, 
every  part  of  their  behaviour,  is  calculated 
to  preferve  decency,  and  infpire  refpecf ; and 
what  adds  the  greateft  luftre  to  their  charms, 
is  that  uncommon  modefty  which  appears  in 
every  look,  and  in  every  action.  Charmed, 
no  doubt,  with  fo  engaging  a deportment, 
tnc  men  behave  to  them  m a reciprocal 
manner;  and  that  their  virtue  may  not  be 
contaminated  by  the  neighbourhood  of  vice, 
the  legiflature  takes  care  that  no  proftitutes 
Iball  lodge  within  the  walls  of  any  of  the 

great 
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great  cities  of'  China.  Such  are  the  Chinefe 
women  reprefented  by  fome  travellers;  but 
it  is  by  others  doubted,  whether  this  fem- 
blance  of  modelly  be  any  thing  elfe  than  the 
cudom  of  the  country;  and  alleged,  that 
notwithdandmg  fo  much  feeming  decency 
and  decorum,  they  have  their  peculiar  modes 
of  intriguing,  and  embrace  every  pollible 
opportunity  of  putting  them  in  praflice ; 
and  that,  in  thefe  intrigues,  they  frequently 
fcruple  not  to  flab  the  paramour  they  had 
invited  to  their  arms,  as  the  furefl  method  of 
preventing  deteffion  and  lofs  of  charafler. 
A few,  perhaps,  of  the  mod  flagitious  may 
be  guilty  of  luch  enormous  crimes;  but  we 
perfuade  ourfelves,  that  they  are  only  very 
few;  and  are  happy  to  inform  our  fair  rea- 
ders, that  fuch  relations  are  not  to  be  found 
in  any  of  our  modern  travellers,  whole 
veracity  is  mod  to  be  depended  on. 

So  different  in  every  country  are  the  feels 
of  faints,  as  well  as  of  finners,  that  befides 
the  Bramins,  a fet  of  innocent  religious 
prieds,  who  have  rendered  their  women 
virtuous  by  treating  them  with  kindnefs  and 
humanity,  there  is  another  febf  of  religio- 
philofophical  drones,  called  Fakiers , who 

con- 
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contribute  as  much  as  they  can  to  debauch 
the  fex,  under  a pretence  of  fuperidr  fanftity. 
Thefe  hypocritical  faints,  like  fome  of  the 
ridiculous  lefts  which  formerly  exifLed  in 
Europe,  wear  no  clothes  ; confidering  them 
only  as  proper  appendages  to  linners,  who 
are  afhamed,  becaufe  they  are  fenfible  of 
guilt;  while  they,  being  free  from  every  {lain 
of  pollution,  have  no  fhame  to  cover.  In 
this  original  hate  of  nature,  thefe  pretended 
devotees  alienable  together,  fometimes  in  ar- 
mies of  ten  or  twelve  thoufand,  and  under 
a pretence  of  going  in  pilgrimage  to  certain 
temples,  like  locufts  devour  every  thing  on 
their  way;  the  men  flying  before  them,  and 
carrying  all  that  they  can  out  of  the  reach 
of  their  depredations;  the  women,  not  in 
the  leaft  afraid;,  throwing  themfelves  in  their 
way,  or  remaining  quietly  at  home  to  re- 
ceive them* 

It  has  long  been  an  opinion,  eftablifhed 
all  over  India,  that  there  is  not  in  nature  fo 
powerful  a remedy  for  removing  the  {fertility 
of  women,  as  the  prayers  of  thefe  flurdy 
faints.  On  this  account,  barren  women  con- 
ftantly  apply  to  them  for  afliftance ; which 
when  the  good-natured  Fakier  has  an  inch- 
Vol.  i;  ni 
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p‘  nation  to  grant,  he  leaves  his  flipper,  or  his 
0"y-\j  flaff,  at  the  door  of  the  lady’s  apartment 
with  whom  he  is  praying  ; a fymbol  To  fa- 
cred,  that  it  effe&ually  prevents  any  one 
from  violating  the  fecrecy  of  their  devotion. 
But,  fliould  he  forget  this  fignal,  and  at  the 
fame  time  be  diflant  from  the  proteblion  of 
his  brethren,  a found  drubbing  is  frequently 
the  reward  of  his  pious  endeavours. 

So  much  concerning  the  conduft;  of  the 
Fakiers,  in  debauching  women,  feems  cer- 
tain. But  it  is  by  fome  travellers  further 
related,  that  wherever  they  find  a girl  who 
is  exceedingly  handfome,  they  carry  her  off 
privately  to  one  of  their  temples ; but  in 
fuch  a manner,  as  to  make  her  and  the  peo- 
ple believe,  that  fine  was  carried  away  by  the 
god  who  is  there  worfhipped;  who,  being 
violently  in  love  with  her,  took  that  method 
to  procure  her  for  his  wife.  This  done, 
they  perform  a nuptial  ceremony,  and  make 
her  further  believe,  that  file  is  married  to 
the  god;  when,  in  reality,  fhe  is  only  mar- 
ried to  one  of  the  Fakiers  who  perfonates 
him.  Women  exalted  to  this  imaginary 
dignity,  are  revered  by  the  people  as  the 
wives  of  the  gods ; a ray  of  ideal  divinity 

fur  rounds 
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furrounds  and  protects  them  from  the  vul- 
gar, and  fecures  them  entirely  to  the  Fakiers. 
In  countries  where  reafon  is  flronger  than 
fuperlhtion,  we  aimed  think  this  lmpofhblei 
where  the  contrary  is  the  cafe,  there  is  no- 
thing  too  hard  to  be  credited.  Something 
like  this  was  done  by  the  priefts  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  ; and  a few  centuries  ago, 
tricks  of  the  lame  nature  were  pra&ifed  by 
monks,  and  other  libertines,  upon  fome  of 
the  vifionary  and  enthufiaftic  women  of  Eu- 
rope. We  will  not  therefore  think  it  ft  range, 
that  the  Fakiers  generally  fucceed  in  at- 
tempts of  this  nature;  when  we  confider, 
that  they  only  have  to  deceive  a people 
brought  up  in  the  molt  confummate  ig- 
norance; and  that  nothing  can  be  a more 
flattering  diftin&ion  to  female  vanity,  than 
for  a woman  to  fuppofe  herfelf  fuch  apecu- 
liar  favourite  of  the  divinity  (he  worfhips, 
as  to  be  chofen,  from  all  her  companions,' 
to  the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  his  em- 
braces ; a favour,  which  her  felf-admiration 

will  difpofe  her  more  readily  to  believe  than 
examine. 

\ 
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Besides  thefe  temples  into  which  women 
Jne  decoyed  for  the  lake  of  debauchery  there 
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are  others  where  they  are  fupplied  with  them 
in  a more  open  manner;  being  voluntarily 
offered  by  their  parents,  and  dedicated  by 
the  priefts  while  infants,  with  great  pomp 
and  folemnity,  to  the  fervice  o f their  gods. 
Their  office  is  to  dance  and  fing  before  the 
chief  idol  on  folemn  feffivals;  with  all  the 
wantonnefs  of  venal  charms,  and  temptation 
of  loofe  attire,  in  order  to  attra&the  fpe&a- 
tors,  to  whom  they  afterwards  proftitute 
themfelves  lor  the  benefit  of  the  temple  to 
which  they  belong.  When  fuch  is  the  re- 
liction of  the  Eaft,  when  fuch  are  the  deities 
there  worfhipped,  can  we  expeft  chaftity  to 
be  a virtue  much  regarded  by  the  women,  or 
that  the  men  can  fecure  it  by  any  other 
methods  than  locks,  bars,  and  eunuchs  ? 


But  it  is  not  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos 
only,  that  promotes  unchaftity;  that  of  Ma- 
homet, which  now  prevails  over  a great  part 
of  India,  promotes  it  alfo.  Mahometan 
every  where  indulges  the  men  with  a plura- 
lity of  wives,  while  it  tics  down  the  women 
to  the  flrifleft  conjugal  fidelity;  hence,  while 
^ the  men  riot  in  unlimited  variety,  tne  women 
are,  in  great  numbers,  confined  to  (baie 
among  them  the  fcanty  favours  of  one  man 


only.  This  unnatural  and  impolitic  conduft 
induces  them  to  leek  by  art  and  intrigue, 
what  they  are  denied  by  the  laws  of  their 
prophet.  Some  have  imagined  that  this 
fpirit  of  intrigue  is  the  refult  of  climate,  but 
it  rather  appears  to  be  the  refult  of  the  in- 
judice  which  women  fuffer  by  polygamy  ; 
ior  it  feems  to  exert  itfelf  as  much  in  every 
other  place  where  polygamy  is  in  fafhion, 
as  it  does  on  the  banks  ol  the  Ganges,  or 
the  Indus.  The  famous  Montefquieu,  whofe 
fy  dem  was,  that  the  paflions  arc  entirely  re- 
gulated by  the  climate,  brings  as  a proof  of 
this  fyftem,  a dory  from  the  collection  of 
voyages  for  the  ellablilhment  of  an  Ead 
India  Company,  in  which  it  is  faicl,  that  at 
Fatan,  £e  the  wanton  dehres  of  the  women 
ci  are  fo  outrageous,  that  the  men  are  obliged 
“ to  make  ufe  ol  a certain  apparel,  to  fheiter 
them  from  their  defigns.”  Were  this  dory 
really  true,  it  would  be  a very  uncommon 
proof  of  the  ed'eft  of  climate,  for  why  lliould 
the  burning  funs  of  Patan  only  influence  the 
paflions  of  the  fair  ? Why  fhould  they  there 
tranfport  that  fex  beyond  decency,  which 
in  all  other  climates  is  the  mod  decent,  and 
leave  in  fo  cool  and  defenfive  a date,  that 
fex,  which  in  all  other  climates  is  apt  to  be 
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C xif. P'  ^ie  mo^  offenfive  and  indecent?  To  what- 
ever  length  the  1 pint  of  intrigue  may  be 
carried  in  Aha  and  Africa,  however  the 
pafhons  of  the  women  may  prompt  them  to 
excite  defire,  and  to  throw  themfelves  in  the 
way  of  gratification,  we  have  the  ftrongeft 
reafon  to  reprobate  all  thefe  dories,  which 
would  make  us  believe,  that  they  are  fo  loft 
to  decency  as  to  attack  the  other  fex ; fuch 
a fyftem  would  be  overturning  nature,  and 
inverting  the  eftablifhed  laws  by  which  the 
governs  the  world. 


Women 
of  Ota- 
heite. 


In  Otaheite,  we  are  prefented  with  women 
of  a fingular  chara&er.  As  far  as  we  can 
recolleH,  we  think  it  is  a pretty  general 
rule,  that  wherever  the  fex  are  accuftomed 
to  be  conftantlv  clothed,  they  are  afhamed 
to  appear  naked:  thofe  of  Otaheite  feem 
however  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule;  to 
(hew  themfelves  in  public,  with  or  without 
clothing,  appears  to  them  a matter  of  equal 
indifference;  a circumftance  from  which  we 
may  reafonably  infer,  that,  among  them, 
clothes  were  not  originally  invented  to  cover 
fliame,  but  either  as  an  ornament,  or  a de- 
fence again  ft  the  cold.  As  polygamy  is  not 
allowed  in  Otaheite,  to  fatisfy  the  luff  of 
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variety,  they  have  a fociety  called  Arreoy,  c « A p- 
in  which  every  woman  is  common  to  every 
man;  and  when  any  of  thefe  women  hap- 
pens to  have  a child,  it  is  {'mothered  in  the 
moment  of  its  birth,  that  it  may  not  inter- 
rupt the  pleafures  of  its  infamous  mother; 
but  in  this  juncture,  fhould  nature  relent  at 
fo  horrid  a deed,  even  then  the  mother  is 
not  allowed  to  hive  her  child,  unlefs  fhecan 
find  a man  who  will  patronife  it  as  a father  ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  man  is  considered  as  hav- 
ing appropriated  the  woman  to  himfelf,  and 
they  are  both  extruded  from  this  hopeful 
fociety.  Thefe  few  anecdotes  fufficiently 
chara&erife  the  women  of  this  ifland.  In 
fome  of  the  adjacent  ones,  if  they  were 
not  lefs  unchafte,  they  were  at  lead:  lefs 
flagitious  and  indelicate. 

As  the  Turks,  who  now  inhabit  a part  of  Tcrtifr 
Europe,  were  originally  Afiatics,  and  Hill  j^ha_ 
retain  the  manners  and  cuftoms  which  they  ra^er- 
brought  from  that  country,  their  women 
are  much  given  to  fecret  gallantry  and  in- 
tiigue;  vices  which  leem  however  to  be  the 
worft  part  of  their  charafter:  when  we  view 
them  in  the  other  departments  of  female  life, 
we  fee  many  amiable  qualities  confpiring  to 

adorn 
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adorn  them,  as  benevolence,  charity,  and  a 
tendernds  of  feeling,  and  foftnefs  of  dif- 
pofition,  to  which  they  have  hardly  ever 
reached  in  the  moft  polifhed  parts  of  the 
Chriftian  world.  Lady  Montague  in  her 
vifit  to  the  lady  of  the  Grand  Vizer  of  Con- 

j 

ftantinople,  has  delineated  her  humility, 
meeknefs,  and  charity,  in  a manner  which 
does  honour  to  the  (ex.  In  her  vifit  to  the  fair 
Fatima,  while  we  find  the  perfon  of  an  angel, 
engaged  in  all  the  tender  offices  of  a mother, 
we  muff  be  infenfible  to  every  feeling,  if  our 
hearts  do  not  glow  with  the  defeription. 
We  are  indeed  but  too  apt  to  throw  a veil 
over  every  virtue  which  adorns  a people 
profeffmg  a religion  fo  different  from  our 
own,  and  which  we  have  always  been  taught 
to  confider  with  partiality,  and  to  look  upon 
with  horror ; than  which,  nothing  can  more 
certainly  indicate  weaknefs  of  mind  and  want 
of  urbanity.  People  of  all  religions  have 
in  them  a mixture  of  vice  and  virtue ; and, 
on  a flridt  enquiry,  we  fhall  find,  that  vice 
oftener  flows  from  a bad  education  and  im- 
proper cu horns,  than  from  a bad  religion  : 
but  Should  the  Mahometans,  or  any  other 
people,  with  a religion  leSs  pure  and  holy 

than  that  of  the  Chriflians,  be  found  to  excel 
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them  in  many  of  the  moral  virtues,  they  cer-  c ^ p* 
tainly  on  that  account  deferve  the  more  wnr\j 
praife,  and  we  the  more  reprehenhon ; 
efpecially  when  it  is  confidered  what  they 
would  probably  have  done,  had  they  been 
in  our  fituation* 


When  we  take  a retrofpeclive  view  of  the 
ehara&crs  we  have  juft  now  drawn,  a regard 
for  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  induces  us 
to  wifh  that  impartial  truth  would  allow  us  to 


have  painted  them  more  virtuous  and  per- 
fect ; and  from  the  intercourfe  that  has  long 
lubfifted  between  Europe  and  many  of  the 
countries  we  have  been  confidering,  fome  re- 
formation in  manners  might  reafonably  have 
been  expefted.  But  the  Europeans  who  have 
gone  abroad,  inftead  of  demonftrating  to  the 
natives  that  they  were  fuperior  to  them  in 
virtue  as  well  as  in  knowledge,  feem  in 
general,  the  moment  they  left  their  own 
country,  to  have  thrown  afide  every  princi- 
ple, and  every  idea,  but  that  of  amafting 
wealth,  though  at  the  cxponce  of  probity, 
and  of  confidence;  and  inftead  of  introdu- 
cing more  order  and  regularity,  have  but 
too  often  given  a loofe  to  every  voluptuous 
appetite,  and  outdone  in  every  fpecies  of 
^ 0L*  ^ K k k debau* 
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chai\  debauchery,  thofe  who  were  neither  re- 
ftrained  by  their  laws,  nor  their  religion. 
Nor  has  this  flagitious  conduft  been  peculiar 
to  one  European  nation  only,  all  thofe  who 
have  planted  colonies,  and  extended  their 
commerce,  have  been  almofl  equally  infa- 
mous for  cruelty,  oppreflion,  and  debau- 
chery. 


Soon  after  the  Portuguefe  had  conquered 
India,  laying  afide  that  martial  fpirit  for 
which  they  were  then  fo  famous,  they  gave 
themfelves  up  to  all  thofe  exceffes  which 
render  the  human  race  odious,  and  became 
fuch  monfters,  that  poifon,  conflagration, 
aflaflination,  and  every  other  crime,  grew 
familiar  to  them.  They  maftacred  the  na- 
tives; they  deftroyed  one  another;  and  while 
they  railed  the  hatred  of  thefe  natives,  they 
loft  the  courage  neceflary  to  keep  them  in 
fubje&ion,  In  the  ifland  of  Amboyna,  a 
Portuguefe  at  a public  feftival,  feized  upon 
a beautiful  woman,  and  regardlefs  of  de- 
cency, proceeded  to  force  her  to  his  hated 
embrace.  One  of  the  iflanders  refenting  fo 
flagitious  a conduft,  firft  armed  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  afterward  calling  together  the 
Portuguefe,  addrefled  them  in  the  following 
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manner:  “ To  revenge  affronts  of  fo  cruel  c 1 * 
“ a nature  as  thefe  we  have  received  from 
u you,  would  require  attions,  not  words  ; 
u yet  we  will  fpeak  to  you.  You  preach  to 
“ us  a Deity,  who  delights,  you  fay,  in  ge- 
“ nerous  aftions ; but  theft,  murder,  obfce- 
“ nity,  and  drunkennefs,  are  your  common 
“ praflices.  Your  hearts  are  inflamed  with 
“ every  vice  ; our  manners  can  never  agree 
<e  with  yours.  Nature  forefaw  this,  when  fhe 
Cf  feparated  us  by  immenfe  oceans,  but  ye 
(e  have  overleaped  her  barriers:  this  audacity, 

“ of  which  you  are  not  afhamed  to  boaff,  is 
“ a proof  of  the  corruption  of  your  hearts. 

“ Take  my  advice,  leave  to  their  repofe  thefe 
f(  nations  that  refemble  you  fo  little : go,  fix 
your  habitations  among  thofe  who  are 
“ brutal  as  yourfelves.  An  intercourfe  with 
44  you  would  be  more  fatal  to  us,  than 
44  all  the  evils  which  it  is  in  the  power 
- of  your  god  to  infliff  upon  us.  We  re- 
“ nounce  your  alliance  forever.  Your  arms 
44  are  fuperior  to  ours,  but  we  afe  more  juft 
44  than  you,  and  we  do  not  fear  you  ; the 
“ Itons  are  from  this  day  your  enemies,  fly 
“ from  their  country,  and  beware  how  you 
44  approach  it  any  more.”  Such  were  the 
fentiments  of  one  whom  we  fhould  blufh  to 
.call  a favage.  K k k 2 When 
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CmP'  When  a governor  of  fenfe  and  humanity 
happened  to  prefide  over  the  Portuguefe 
colonies,  lie  endeavoured  to  reform  the  man- 
ners, and  i e drain  the  rapacity,  of  his  coun- 
trymen; but  his  fmgie  virtue  was  always 
feeble  and  unavailing,  when  oppofed  to  the 
vices  of  a contaminated  people.  The  Spani- 
ards, who  in  many  places  fucceeded  the 
Portuguefe,  not  only  copied,  but  even  in 
time  greatly  exceeded  them  in  every  vice 
that  could  .make  human  nature  appear  raon* 
(irous.  Few  of  our  readers  can  be  Grangers 
to  the  cruelties  and  debaucheries  they  com- 
mitted in  Mexico  and  Peru,  where  they  built 
churches,  endeavoured  to  explain  the  myr 
fleries  ol  the  chriflian  religion  to  the  natives, 
in  a language  of  which  they  did  not  un- 
derhand one  word;  and  afterward  pioufly 
flaughtcred  them  as  heretics,  for  not  believ- 
ing what  had  been  fo  clearly  demonflratcd 
to  them.  When  they  had  conquered  the 
ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  they  made  peace  with 
the  inhabitants,  on  condition  that  they  fhould 
cultivate  all  the  land  for  their  uic,  and  lurnifh 
them  with  a certain  quantity  of  gold  every 
month.  The  poor  wretches,  finding  the  talk 
infupportable,  as  well  as  impoffiblc,  took 
(belter  in  their  mountains,  where  drey  hoped 
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to  maintain  themfelves  till  their  opprefiors  c ^ p* 
fhould  be  obliged  by  famine  to  evacuate 
their  illand.  But  the  Spaniards,  in  the  mean 
time  receiving  a fupply  of  provifions  from 
Europe,  purfued  them  to  their  fa  fine  lies  ; to 
revenge,  as  they  faid,  the  injuhice  they  had 
fuffered ; trained  their  dogs  to  hunt  and  de~ 
ftroy  them,  in  places  which  to  themfelves 
were  inaccefhble ; and,  fired  'with  fu perdi- 
tion and  a third  of  blood,  fome  of  them  made 
a vow  to  deflroy  twelve  Indians  every  day, 
in  honour  of  the  twelve  Apofiles.  What 
uneafmefs  would  it  have  given  to  men  fo 
mild  and  benevolent,  had  they  forefeen  that 
their  names  would  be  proflituted  to  fuch 
jnfamous  purpofes ! 

H umanity  recoils  at  this  difmal  recital, 
and  hncerely  withes,  that  the  other  powers 
who  have  ulurped  a right  in  the  Indies, 
could  be  abfolved  from  fimilar  crimes;  but 
the  immenfe  plunder  lately  brought  to  Eng- 
land from  the  plains  of  Hindoflan,  are  but 
too  evident  proofs  of  what  our  countrymen 
have  there  committed.  Such  loads  of  trea- 
fure  are  not  the  gradual  produce  of  the  arts 
of  peace,  nor  even  of  fields  disfigured  by 
the  horrors  of  war;  unlefs  that  war,  like  a 
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xii.1*  ^efuge,  indifcriminately  levels  friend  and 
enemy  as  it  goes  along.  Avarice,  fordid 
a\  a, ice,  Rems  alone  to  have  occupied  the 
breads  of  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  who  have 
travelled  from  Europe  to  India;  and  from 
lo  fruitful  a fource  has  fprung  up  almoft 
every  other  crime.  But  the  vices  are  not 
folely  attached  to  the  men  who  have  left 
Europe  in  gurfuit  of  gam  : even  the  women 
who  have  accompanied  them,  leaving  behind 
them  the  gentlenefs  of  European  manners 
and  or  female  nature,  have  been  often  hardly 
lefs  diftinguifhed  for  debauchery  and  cruelty 
than  the  men.  A virago  of  this  fort  in  the 
Eaft  or  Weft  Indies,  feldom  meeting  with 
any  oppofition  to  her  whim  and  caprice, 
a flumes  at  laft  a fpirit  of  more  than  mafeu- 
hne  tyranny;  and  loft  to  feeling  and  huma- 
nity, wields  the  whip  with  fuch  dexterity, 
as  at  every  ftroke  to  fetch  blood  from  the 
back  of  the  naked  and  unrefifting  flave; 
whefe  only  fault  was,  that  he  did  not  anti- 
cipate  the  wifhes  of  his  miftrefs,  or  becaufe 
* he  had  the  prefumption  to  confider  himfelf 
%s  a creature  of  the  fame  genus  with  herf elf. 
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The  fame  Subject  continued . 


AFTER  having  traced  the  character  of  c 
the  fair  fex  through  fo  many  countries, 
where  fo  much  of  our  colouring  has  been  em- 
ployed to  paint  the  vicious  and  the  difagrec- 
able,  we  now  with  the  utmoft  pleafure  turn 
towards  Europe,  where  the  beauties  oi  their 
chara&er,  like  thofe  of  their  perfons,  will 
not  only  engage  our  attention,  but  alfo  at- 
tra£l  our  hearts.  We  cannot,  however,  ex- 
tend our  plan  fo  far  as  to  hold  up  to  view 
every  beauty  and  every  blemilh,  which  gives 
a luftre  or  a deformity  to  the  fair,  through 
all  the  different  countries  of  Europe;  we 
fhall  therefore  only  endeavour  to  draw  the 

j 

outlines  of  charafters,  too  various  and  com- 
plicated for  us  to  finifh  with  any  tolerable 
degree  of  precilion. 


We  have  already  obferved,  that  chaftity 
has,  in  all  polifhed  nations,  ever  been 
eheemed  the  principal  ornament  of  the  fe- 
male charafter ; and  we  now  aver,  that  this 
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was  never  more  remarkably  the  cafe,  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  than  at  prefent  in 
Europe.  Here  we  worfhip  no  deities  that 
delight  in  debauchery,  as  among  the  ancients ; 
nor  lu cli  as,  regardlefs  of  moral  good  and 
evil,  concern  not  themfelves  about  human 
achons,  as  m fome  parts  of  the  world, 
among  the  moderns.  Hence  the  condu6t  of 
our  women,  befides  being  influenced  by  the 
fuperior  regard  paid  to  chaftity  among  us. 
is  fhll  further  influenced  by  a veneration  for 
that  purity  of  manners  and  of  chara&er,  fa 
ftrongly  inculcated  by  the  precepts  of  the 
Chriftian  * religion ; and  hence,  though  de- 
claimed and  fatiriffs  in  every  nation  of  Eu- 
rope, paint  their  own  women  as  the  mofl 
lewd  and  abandoned  in  the  world,  we  boldly 
affirm,  that  Europe,  in  general,  is  more  fa- 
mous for  the  chaftity  and  other  good  quali- 
ties of  its  women,  than  any  other  part  of 
tlie  globe ; for  the  truth  of  this  we  need 
only  appeal  to  the  perfonal  experience  of 
the  traveller,  and  to  the  reading  of  the  hif- 
torian,  both  which  afford  an  ample  demon- 
ft  ration  of  our  affertion.  We  muff,  however, 
obferve  here,  that  the  virtues  of  modefty 
and  chaftity  do  not  flourifh  moff,  where  they 
are  endeavoured  to  be  forced  upon  the 
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women  by  locks,  bolts,  and  gouvernantes,  c”(1\p* 
as  in  Spain  ; nor  where  unredrained  liberty 
and  politenefs  are  carried  to  the  greated 
length,  as  in  France  and  Italy;  but  rather, 
where  refinement  is  not  arrived  fo  far,  as  to 
reckon  every  redraint  upon  inclination  a 
mark  of  indication  and  ill-breeding. 

In  endeavouring  to  (ketch  fome  rude 
draughts  of  the  character  of  the  European 
women,  we  (hall  take  a view  of  them  as  they 
appear  in  the  principal  nations  of  which  it 
is  compofed;  and  as  the  French  reckon  them- 
felves  of  all  other  people  the  mod  conspicu- 
ous, we  (hall  begin  with  them;  a didin&ion 
to  which  they  are  at  lead,  in  one  fenfe  en- 
titled, as  they  are  the  fruitful  fource  of  half 
the  fafhions  that  embeliifh,  and  perhaps  of 
more  than  half  the  foibles  that  difgrace, 
Europe* 


As  chadity  is  a virtue  which  does  not 

French 


* i 

feem  to  dourifh  in  a foil,  where  too  much  or 
too  little  culture  is  bellowed  upon  it,  we 
mud  not  expeft  to  dnd  it  remarkably  vigor- 
ous among  the  French,  where  politenefs  is 
the  fird  of  all  the  virtues,  and  chadity  hardly 
entitled  to  a place  as  the  fecond.  When 
Vol,  I.  L 1 1 travel-* 
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C xm.1'  travellers,  who  have  always  been  accuftomed 
eyvu  to  countries  where  women  are  much  on  the 
referve,  enter  France,  where  the  very  re- 
verfe  is  the  cafe ; before  they  have  coolly 
conlidered  the  cuftoms  ol  different  countries, 
they  are  apt  to  conclude  that  the  French 
have  no  decency,  and  no  chaffity  among 
them.  Such  conclu lions  are,  however,  by 
much  too  haffy.  We  muff  not  be  led  by. 
appearances.  A French  woman  of  the  molt 
unblemifhed  reputation  will,  in  compliance 
with  the  cuftoms  of  her  country,  fpeak  and 
acf  with  a levity  and  freedom,  which  in 
England  would  be  almoft  an  infalliable  indi- 
cation of  a (trumpet;  while  in  France  it  only 
indicates,  that  a woman  has  feen  the  world. 
We  would  not,  however,  inffnuate  from  this, 
that  chaffity  is  among  the  French  a prevail- 
ing virtue.  The  number  of  miftreffes  kept 
by  the  married  as  well  as  the  ffngle.  The 
little  difcredit  thrown  on  the  profeffion  of  a 
proftitute,  efpecially  if  fhe  is  an  Opera  girl, 
are  proofs  of  the  contrary;  to  which  we  may 
add,  the  fpirit  of  intrigue,  which  is  faftiion- 
able  among  both  fexes ; and  in  France,  not 
to  be  falhionable,  is  a condition  much  more 
dreaded,  than  not  to  be  virtuous. 


In 
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In  every  country  women  have  always  a 
little  to  do,  and  a great  deal  to  fay.  In 
France,  notwithdanding  of  the  Salique-law, 
they  diftate  almoft  every  tiling  that  is  faid, 
and  direft  every  thing  that  is  done.  They 
are  the  molt  reftlefs  beings  in  the  worlds 
ever  in  the  hurry  of  aflion,  either  about 
their  own  bufinefs,  or  that  of  other  people  ; 
and  equally  folicitous  about  fettling  the  af- 
fairs of  the  nation,  or  (licking  a pin  in  its 
proper  place.  To  fold  her  hands  in  idlenefs 
and  impofe  (Hence  on  her  tongue,  would  be 
to  a French-woman  worfe  than  death.  The 
foie  joy  of  her  life  is  to  be  engaged  in  the 
profecution  of  fome  fcheme,  the  more  intri- 
cate and  arduous  the  better ; and  fo  much 
the  better  dill,  if  (afliion,  ambition,  or  love 
be  the  fubje£l.  Among  the  rich  and  opu- 
lent, they  are  entirely  the  votaries  of  plea- 
fure,  which  they  purfue  through  all  its 
labyrinths,  at  the  expence  of  fortune,  repu- 
tation, and  health.  Giddy  and  extravagant 
to  the  lad  degree,  they  leave  to  their  huf- 
bands  ceconomy  and  care,  which  would  only 
fpoil  their  complexions,  and  (urrow  their 
brows.  When  we  delcend  to  tradefrnen 
and  mechanics,  the  cafe  is  reverfed ; the 
wife  manages  every  thing  in  the  houfe  and 
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C xmP'  fi10P>  ^vTiile  the  hufbana  lounges  in  the  back- 
{hop  an  idle  fpeblator,  or  llruts  about  with 
his  fword  and  bag-wig. 


Matrimony  in  France,  is  a thing  en- 
tirely different  from  what  it  is  in  all  other 
parts  of  Europe ; it  does  not  there  fubjebi  the 
haplefs  female  to  obedience,  to  duty,  or  even 
to  fidelity,  but  gives  her  a right  to  an  un- 
bounded liberty  and  the  fortune  ol  her  huf- 
band,  while  it  confers  on  the  hufband  hardly 
any  right  but  that  of  calling  her  his  wife. 
In  faffrionable  life,  and  indeed  among  all 
ranks,  as  all  afpire  at  being  fafhionable,  it 
feems  to  be  a bargain  entered  into  by  a male 
and  female  to  bear  the  fame  name,  live  in 
the  fame  houfe,  and  purfue  their  feparate 
pleafures  without  refiraint  or  controul : and 
fo  religioufly  is  this  part  of  the  bargain  kept, 
that  both  parties  (hape  their  courfe  exablly  as 
convenience  and  inclination  diblate.  Spurn- 
ing the  joys  of  friendfhip  at  home,  and  con- 
temning the  cenfure  of  the  world  abroad ; 
they  live  in  the  fame  houfe,  but  feldom  fee 
each  other,  having  different  apartments, 
different  fets  of  acquaintance,  different  ferv- 
ants,  a different  equipage,  and  different 
tables.  Jealoufy  is  not  to  be  expebted  here, 

it 
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it  is  a mo n fter  which  fp rings  from  love;  but  c 
as  a French  couple  marry  without  love,  they 
live  without  jealoufy,  and  commonly  jog 
through  life  together,  enjoying  but  little 
happinefs,  and  feeling  perhaps  no  mifery  on 
account  of  each  other. 

V.  . 

In  the  midftof  every  levity  and  falhion-  Lenrnin2 
able  folly,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  Frencll 
where  the  company  of  men  of  letters  is  more  womt;u* 
acceptable  to  the  fair  fex  than  in  France ; a 
circumflance,  which,  while  it  diffufes  know- 
ledge among  the  women,  gives  an  elegance 
and  chearfulnefs  to  the  men,  and  renders 
them  men  of  the  world  as  well  as  of  learn- 
ing; and  a circumllance,  which  has  taught  • 
many  of  the  French  women  the  valuable  fe- 
cret  of  reconciling  pleafure  to  improvement. 

But  a fecret  fo  valuable,  and  (o  rare  among 
the  fex,  is  not  entirely  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumtlance,  education  alfo  has  a (hare  in  it. 
Brought  up  for  the  moll  part  in  convents, 
books  are  often  the  onlv  means  thev  have,  of 

j J 

beguiling  the  tedious  hours  of  lonely  inac- 
tivity, and  a fondnefs  for  them  once  con- 
tracted, the  habit  frequently  remains  for 
life.  Hence  it  happens,  that  fuch  is  female 
influence  over  literature,  as  well  as  over 

every 
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C‘”mP*  ever>'  other  thing  in  France,  that  by  much 
c/vxj  the  greateft  part  of  the  productions  of  the 
prcls  are  caiculated  for  their  capacity;  and 
happy  is  the  author  who  meets  their  ap- 
probation, it  is  the  ladder  by  which  he  muff 
climb  to  fame,  and  the  fountain  which  will 
aflurcdly  yield  him  profit. 


WCIDU.JJ. 


^ T 1S  property  of  real  and  unaffected 
th« French  politenefs,  to  banilh  all  that  ftiffnefs,  and 
throw  a fide  thofe  airs  of  referve,  which  in 
every  country  appear  more  confp-icuous  as 
the  inhabitants  approach  more  towards  bar- 
barifm.  In  no  country  does  this  politenefs 
manifefl  itfelf  more  than  in  France,  where, 
the  company  of  the  women  is  acceffibie 
to  every  man  who  can  recommend  himfelf 
by  his  drefs,  and  by  his  addrefs.  To  affec- 
tation and  prudery  the  French  women  are 
equally  ffrangers;  eafy  and  unaffected  in 
their  manners,  their  politenefs  has  fo  much 
the  appearance  of  nature,  that  one  would 
aim  off  believe  no  part  of  it  to  be  the  eff'etf 
of  art.  An  air  of  fprightlinefs  and  gaiety 
fits  perpetually  on  their  countenances,  and 
their  whole  deportment  feems  to  indicate, 
that  their  only  bufinefs  is  to  ffrow  the  patli 
eff  life  with  flowers.  Perluafion  hangs  on 

their 
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their  lips,  and  though  their  volubility  of 
tongue  is  indefatigable,  fo  foft  is  their  ac- 
cent* fo  lively  their  exprellion,  fo  various 
their  attitudes,  that  they  fix  the  attention  for 
hours  together  on  a tale  ol  nothing*.  In 
fhort,  if  a man  is  not  too  far  gone  in  the 
fpleen,  there  is  no  cure  fo  certain  as  the 
company  of  a lively  French-woman;  but 
if  he  is  totally  over-run  with  that  difeafe, 
her  company  will  augment  every  fymptom, 
and  he  will  paint  her  as  a late  lnarling  tra- 
veller did;  all  folly  and  impertinence. 

The  peculiar  province  of  beauty  is  to 
captivate  at  the  fir  ft  fight,  and  to  retain  the 
captive  in  chains,  only  for  the  fhort  time 
that  is  neceffary  to  difcover  they  were 
forged  by  beauty  alone.  The  French  women 
in  general,  not  being  remarkable  for  beauty, 
felaom  jump  into  the  affe£lions  of  a man 
all  at  once,  but  gain  upon  him  by  degrees, 
and  praftife  every  female  art  to  retain  him 

* The  Jewifh  doctors  have  a fable  concerning  the  etymology  of  the 
word  Eve,  which  one  would  almolt  be  tempted  to  fay  is  realized  in  the 
French  women.  “ Eve,  fay  they,  co  nes  from  a word  which  (ignifies 
“ to  talk,  and  {he  was  fo  called,  becauie  foon  after  the  creation,  there 
“ fell  from  heaven  twelve  balkets  full  of  chit  chat,  and  {he  picked  up 
**  nine  of  them,  while  her  huiband  was  gathering  the  other  three. 
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in  their  fervice,  as  long  as  inclination  of 
convenience  fhall  di&ate.  But  the  wind,  or 
the  (a! in ons  which  (he  follows,  are  hardly 
more  inconftant  than  a Frencli  lady’s  mind  ; 
her  foie  joy  is  in  the  number  of  her  admi- 
rers, and  her  foie  pride  in  changing  them  as 
often  as  pofhble ; over  the  whole  of  them  fhe 
exercifes  the  moft  abfolute  powrer,  and  they 
are  zealoufly  attentive  even  to  prevent  her 
wifhesj  by  performing  whatever  they  think 
fhe  has  any  inclination  to.  Their  time,  their 
intereft,  and  aftivity,  are  wholly  devoted 
to  her  will,  or  rather  to  her  caprice,  and 
they  mu  ft  not  prefume  to  exempt  any  talent 
or  power  from  the  moft  flavifh  fervitude  to 
her  pleafure.  Even  the  purfe,  that  moft  in- 
acceflible  thing  about  a Frenchman,  muft 
pour  out  its  laft  fous,  at  the  call  of  his  mif- 
trefs;  and  fhould  he  fail  in  this  particular, 
he  would  be  immediately  difcarded  from 
her  train,  with  the  difgrace  of  liaving  pre- 
ferred Mercury  to  Venus,  w7hich  would  ef- 
fectually prevent  him  from  ever  gaining 
admittance  into  the  train  of  any  other  of 
the  fair ; a mortification  exceedingly  un- 
iafliionable,  and  to  a Frenchman  almoft. 
intolerable. 


The 
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The  Frenchwomen  reckon  themfelves 
the  only  ones  in  the  world  who  can  drefs 
with  elegance,  and  behave  with  eafe ; and 
it  would  Teem  by  the  influence  they  have 
gained  in  leading  every  fafliion,  and  dicta- 
ting every  mode  of  behaviour,  that  even  the 
reft  of  Europe  has  not  denied  them  this 
pre-eminence;  hence  they  have  contraCled 
a national  pride,  which  makes  them  too  fre- 
quently look  down  on  the  inhabitants  of  all 
other  countries  as  miferable  beings,  only 
a few  degrees  above  favage  barbarity. 
While  a French-woman  is  able  to  drink  at 
the  dream  of  plea fure*  fhe  is  generally  an 
atheift;  as  her  tafte  for  that  diminifhes,  (he 
becomes  gradually  religious,  and  when  file 
3ias  loft  it  altogether,  is  the  mod  bigotted 
devotee.  Even  maternal  affe&ion  mud  not 
interrupt  the  buftnefs  of  pleafure,  few  wo- 
men therefore  who  can  afford  to  do  other- 
wife,  nurfe  their  own  children,  or  take  care 
of  them  while  young.  But  to  conclude, 
on  comparing  the  different  accounts  of  the 
french  females  with  each  other,  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  they  rather  facrifice  too  much 
of  their  delicacy  to  wit,  and  of  their  chaftity 
to  good-breeding ; that  they  pay  too  little 
regard  to  charafter,  and  too  much  to  a 
\ ol,  I,  El  m ni  ridicu- 
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ridiculous  opinion,  that  faftuonable  people 
are  above  it ; that  in  fine,  they  are  too  much 
the  creatures  of  art,  and  have  almofi  dif- 
carded  nature  as  much  from  their  feelings  as* 
from  their  faces. 

i ^ 

If  chaftity  is  none  of  the  moft  finning 
virtues  of  the  French,  it  is  fill  1 lefs  fo  of  the 
Italians.  Alm°ft  every  traveller  who  has 
vifited  Italy,  agrees  in  deferibing  it  as  the 
moft  abandoned  of  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. At  Venice,  at  Naples,  and  indeed  in 
almofi:  every  part  of  Italy,  women  are  taught 
from  their  infancy,  the  various  arts  of  al- 
luring to  their  arms  the  young  and  unwary, 
and  of  obtaining  from  them,  while  heated 
by  love  or  wine,  every  thing  that  flattery 
and  falfe  fmiles  can  obtain  in  thefe  un- 
guarded moments;  fo  venal  are  the  women, 
and  fo  little  infamous  is  the  trade  of  profti- 
tution,  that  hardly  any  rank  01  condition 
fets  them  above  being  bribed  to  it,  nay  they 
are  even  frequently  aflifted  by  their  male 
friends  and  acquaintances  to  drive  a good 
bargain,  and  what  is  fliil  moie  cxtiaordi- 
nary,  their  mothers ; thefe  mothers  who 
(hould  be  the  guardians  and  prote&ors  of 

their  virtue,  authoritatively  debauch  it,  and 
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fhamefully  traffic  with  the  highed  bidder  for 
the  enjoyment  of  their  daughters,  alleging 
in  defence  of  fuch  an  infamous  praftice, 
that  they  do  fo  in  order  to  procure  as  much 
money  as  may  gain  them  admittance  into  a 
Nunnery,  where  they  may  leifurely  repent 
of  all  the  fins  they  have  committed ; as  if 
religion  and  debauchery  were  by  thefe 
means  to  be  reconciled  to  each  other.  But 
it  is  not  in  this  inflance  only  that  they  drive 
to  reconcile  thefe  oppofite  principles.  When 
they  have  made  the  belt  bargain  they  can 
with  a gallant,  they  referve  to  themfelves  one 
day  in  the  week  to  dedicate  to  prayer  and 
their  patron  faint,  and  fet  up  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  in  their  apartments,  before 
which  they  let  down  a curtain  when  they  ex- 
ercife  their  trade,  and  draw  it  up  again  when 
they  fay  their  prayers.  Nor  does  their  career 
of  debauchery  finiffi  with  their  unmarried 
date  : the  vows  of  fidelity  which  they  make 
at  the  altar,  are  like  the  vows  made  • upon 
too  many  other  occafions,  only  confidered 
as  nugatory  forms,  which  law  has  obliged 
them  to  take,  but  cudom  abfolved  them 
from  performing.  They  even  claim  and 
enjoy  greater  liberties  after  marriage  than 
before  ; every  married  woman  has  a cicifbio, 
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C x'nP’  or  ga^anb  who  attends  her  to  all  public 
O'wo  places,  hands  her  in  and  out  of  her  carriage, 
picks  up  her  gloves  or  fan,  and  a thoufand 
other  little  offices  of  the  fame  nature ; but 
this  is  only  his  public  employment,  as  a 
reward  for  which,  he  is  entitled  to  have  the 
lady  as  often  as  he  pleafes  at  a place  of  re- 
tirement facred  to  themfelves,  where  no 
perfon,  not  even  the  mod  intrufive  hufband 
dare  enter,  to  be  witnefs  of  what  paffes  be- 
tween them.  This  lias  been  confidered  bv 

j 

people  of  all  other  nations,  as  a cudom  not 
altogether  confident  with  chadity  and  purity 
of  manners;  the  Italians  themfelves,  how- 
ever, endeavour  to  judify  it  in  their  conver- 
fations  with  drangers,  and  Baretti  has  of 
late  publidied  a formal  vindication  of  it 
to  the  world.  In  this  vindication , he  has 
not  only  deduced  the  original  of  it  from 
pure  Platonic  love,  but  would  willingly 
perfuade  us  that  it  is  dill  continued  upon 
the  fame  mental  principles;  a doctrine  which 
the  world  will  hardly  be  credulous  enough 
to  fwallow,  even  though  he  fhould  offer 
more  convincing  arguments  to  fupport  it 
than  he  has  already  done. 
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If  the  French  women  are  remarkable  for 
a national  pride,  which  induces  them  to  look 
with  a mixture  of  pity  and  contempt  upon 
every  female  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to 
belong  to  any  other  country,  the  Italians  are 
not  lefs  remarkable  for  a family  pride,  which 
infligates  them  to  defpife,  as  beings  beneath 
their  notice,  every  one  who  cannot  reckon 
up  a long  line  ol  illuftrious  anceftors ; and 
indeed  they  often  behave  as  if  they  were 
perfuaded,  that  a defcent  of  this  kind  con- 
ferred upon  them  a dignity  and  worth, 
which  all  their  own  worthlefs  infmnificance 

o 

cannot  poflibly  (lain  or  deflroy.  The 
Spaniards  carry  this  family  pride  even  far- 
ther than  the  Italians,  and  the  Germans, 
perhaps,  Hill  farther  than  they.  In  other 
refpeCts  the  women  of  Italy  approach  nearer 
to  the  French,  than  thole  of  any  of  the 

j 

European  kingdoms ; they  are  not  quite  fo 
gay  and  volatile,  nor  do  they  fo  much  ex- 
cite the  rifibility  of  the  fpe&ator ; but  by  the 
foltnefs  of  their  language,  and  their  man- 
ner, they  more  forcibly  engage  the  heart ; 
they  are  not  io  much  the  cameleon  or  the 
weathercock,  but  have  fome  decent  decree 

r O 

of  permanency  in  their  connections,  whether 
of  love  or  friendfhip  ; not,  like  the  French, 
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carelefs  and  diverted  of  jealoufy,  but  often 
Offering  it  to  tranfport  them  to  the  moft 
unwarrantable  adlions. 

As  in  our  (ketches  of  thofe  of  France, 
we  have  almoft  in  every  other  particular 
charadlenfed  the  women  of  Italy,  we  fhall 
now  pafs  on  to  Spain;  a kingdom  whofe 
inhabitants  we  are  lefs  acquainted  with,  and 
lefs  able  to  charafterife,  than  the  Hottentots* 
or  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

o 

d nis  circumrtance  we  owe  to  the  Spaniards 
having  formerly  almort  totally  fhut  up  their 
country  from  the  intrufion  of  rtrangers,  and 
to  the  genius  ol  the  moft  modern  travellers, 
who,  in  parting  through  it,  have  hardly 
deigned  to  take  notice  of  any  thing  that 
was  not  ftamped  at  leaft  with  the  ruft  of  a 
thoufand  years.  From  the  little,  however, 
which  we  learn  of  the  travellers  who  have 
vifitcd  Spain,  that  people  have  no  great 
reafon  to  bpaft  of  the  fecurity  in  which 
they  fuppofe  they  have  placed  the  chaftity 
of  their  women,  by  the  a rti fiance  of  locks, 
bars,  and  old  duennas.  Chaftity  cannot  be 
properly  fecured  but  by  virtue,  and  virtue 
never  yet  was  in  rti  lied  by  force.  The 
Spaniards  have  at  laft  attained  fenfibility 

enough 
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enough  to  difcover  this : their  locks  and 
bars  are  falling  into  difufe;  nor  has  this 
freedom  made  their  women  lefs  attentive  to 
the  virtues  that  adorn  the  female  character. 

There  is  in  the  Spaniards  a native  dig- 
nity; which,  though  the  fource  of  many  in- 
conveniences, has  neverthelefs  this  lalutary 
effect,  that  it  fets  them  above  almofl  every 
fpecies  of  meannefs  and  infidelity.  Nor  is 
this  a quality  peculiar  to  the  men;  it  diffufes 
itfelf  in  a great  mealure  among  the  women 
alfo ; and  its  effe&s  are  vifible,  both  in  their 
conflancy  in  love  and  friendlhip,  in  which 
refpects  they  are  the  very  reverie  of  the 
French  women.  Their  affe&ions  are  not  to 
be  gained  by  a bit  of  fparkling  lace,  or  a 
tawdry  fet  of  liveries  ; nor  are  they  to  be  loft 
by  the  appearance  of  ftill  finer.  Their  de- 
portment is  rather  grave  and  referved  ; and, 
on  the  whole,  they  have  much  more  of  the 
prude  than  the  coquette  in  their  compoli- 
tion.  Being  more  confined  at  home,  and  lefs 
engaged  in  bulinefs  and  pleafure,  they  take 
more  care  of  their  offspring  than  the  French, 
and  have  a becoming  tendernefs  in  their 
difpofition  to  all  animals,  but  an  heretic 
and  a rival.  Something  more  than  a cen- 
tury 
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tury  ago,  the  Marquifs  D’  Aflrogas,  having 
prevailed  on  a young  woman  of  great 
beauty  to  become  liis  miflrefs,  the  -Mar- 
chionefs  hearing  of  it,  went  to  her  lodgings 
with  fome  affaflins,  killed  her,  tore  out  her 
heart,  carried  it  home,  made  a ragout  of 
it,  and  prefented  the  dilh  to  the  Marquifs ; 
“ it  is  exceedingly  good,”  faid  he,  “ no 
“ wonder,”  anfwered  fhe,  “ fince  it  is  made 
<c  of  the  heart  of  that  creature  you  fo  much 
doated  on;  ’ and  to  confirm  what  fire  had 
faid,  fhe  immediately  drew  out  her  head  all 
bloody  from  beneath  her  hoop,  and  rolled 
it  on  the  floor,  her  eyes  fparkling  all  the 
time  with  a mixture  of  pleafure  and  in- 
fernal fury. 

Some  centuries  ago,  the  Spaniards  were 
the  greateff  flaves  in  the  world  to  form  and 
etiquette ; the  manner  in  which  their  mo- 
narchs  and  grandees  llrould  behave  on  every 
occafion,  was  not  only  prefcribed,  but,  like 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians,  unal- 
terable. The  habits  they  wTere  to  wear  on 
fuch  days,  the  time  they  were  to  fpend  in 
the  country  and  in  the  town,  the  airings 
they  were  to  take,  the  proceflions  they  were 
to  join  in,  the  hour  at  which  they  were  to 

go 
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go  to  bed  at  niorht,  and  to  rife  in  the  morn-  c f.'W- 
ing,  were  all  regiilered  in  a book  kept  for 
the  purpofe.  This  etiquette  v/as  peculiarly 
hard  upon  the  Queens  of  Spain,  they  were 
not  to  look  out  at  a window,  nor  to  be  touch- 
ed on  certain  parts  of  the  body  upon  pain  of 
death;  a reftri&ion  which  had  almoll  proved 
fatal  to  the  con  fort  of  Charles  II.  One  dav 

j 

going  to  take  an  airing,  (lie  mounted  a fpi- 
ritcd  horfe,  the  animal  reared  and  threw  her, 
her  foot  hung  in  the  flirrup,  the  horfe  grew 
diftrafted  and  ran  furioully  along,  all  the 
court  faw  her  danger,  but  it  was  death  to 
touch  her  ankle,  and  (lie  could  not  other- 

i 

ways  ‘be  difentangled.  The  King  himfelf 
being  a fpeflator  of  the  accident,  cried 
out  to  thole  about  him  to  affifl  her,  the 
law  forbade  the  affiffance  he  afked,  and 
nobody  for  fome  time  offered  to  ftir.  At 

j 

laff  one  gentleman  caught  the  horfe  by 
the.  bridle,  and  another,  at  the  rifque  of 
his  life,  difengaged  the  Queen’s  foot ; both 
immediately  difappeared  in  the  croud,  and 
galloping  home,  took  frefh  horfes  and  fled* 

When  the  Oueen  recovered  from  her  fright, 
fhe  defired  to  fee  her  deliverers,  a nobleman 
informed  her  that  they  were  fled,  to  avoid 
the  punifhment  threatened  by  law  againft 
Vol.  L N n n thofe 
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thofe  who  ihould  touch  the  ankle  of  a Queen’ 
of  Spain.  The  Oueen,  who  was  a French- 
woman, and  ignorant  of  this  prerogative  of 
her  ankle,  folicited  their  pardon,  obtained 
it  in  form,  and  having;  recalled  them  to: 
court,  made  each  of  them  a prefent  fuitable 
to  the  merit  of  his  fervice. 

The  Spaniards  are  indulgent  almofl  be- 
yond meafure  to  their  women,  and  there 
are  feveral  fituations  in  which  they  take 
every  advantage  of  this  indulgence.  A kept 
miftrefs  has,  by  indifputable  cuftom,  a right 
to  a new  fuit  of  clothes,  according  to  the 
quality  of  her  keeper,  as  often  as  (he  is 
blooded;  and  it  is  only  feigning  a flight  ill- 
nefs,  and  being  on  a proper  footing  with 
the  Dobtor,  to  procure  this  as  often  as  (lie 
pleafes.  A lady  to  whom  a Cavallero  pays 
his  addreftes,  is  foie  miftrefs  of  his  time  and 
money  ; and  fhould  he  refufe  her  any  re- 
queft,  reafonable  or  capricious,  it  would 
refledt  eternal  difbonour  upon  him  among 
the  men,  and  make  him  the  deteftation  of 
all  the  women.  But  in  no  fituation  does 
their  chara£ler  appear  fo  whim  heal,  or  their 
power  fo  confpicuous,  as  when  they  are 
breeding.  In  this  cafe,  whatever  they  long 

for, 
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for,  whatever  they  afk,  or  whatever  they  CIV^rp- 

* * -Alii. 

have  an  inclination  to  do,  they  muft  be  e/*w> 
indulged  in.  But  this  whirnhcal  indulgence 
is  fometimes  ufed  improperly  ; for  it  lias 
been  known,  that  young  men  who  could 
not  gain  admittance  to  the  wives  of  others, 
whom  they  wanted  to  debauch,  have  drelfed 
themfelves  like  women  with  child,  and  in 
this  difguife  carried  on  their  intrigues  un- 
fufpe&ed. 


men. 


It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  we  General 

p • i « p « obfcrva*- 

have  prelcnbed  to  ourlelves,  were  we  to  tions  on 
give  a minute  detail  of  the  chara&er  and  thcEuro- 
conduft  of  the  women  in  every  country  of  pcan 
Europe  ; we  (hall  therefore  confine  our  fob- 
je£t  to  a few  obfervations  of  a more  general 
nature  than  thofe  we  have  juft  now  ex- 
hibited. Though  the  Germans  are  rather 
a dull  and  phlegmatic  people,  though  not 
greatly  enfiaved  by  the  warmer  paftions, 
yet  at  the  court  of  Vienna  they  are  much 
given  to  intrigue;  and  an  amour  is  fo  far 
from  being  fcandalous,  that  a woman  gains 
credit  by  the  rank  of  her  gallant,  and  is 
reckoned  filly  and  unfafoionable,  if  fhefcru- 


puloully  adheres  to  the  virtue  of  chaftity. 
But  foch  cuftoms,  it  is  hoped,  are  more  the 

N n n 2 cuftoms 
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Cllft°ms  °f  courts,  than  of  places  lefs  ex- 
pofed  to  temptation,  and  confequently  lels 
diffolute ; and  we  are  well  allured,  that  in 
all  the  nations  we  have  mentioned,  there  are 
many  women  who  do  honour  to  humanity, 
not  by  chaflity  only,  but  alio  by  a variety . 
of  other  virtues. 

The  greatefl  part  of  the  other  European 
nations,  not  having  yet  arrived  at  that  point 
in  the  fcale  of  ,politenefs,  where  nature  be- 
gins to  be  difearded,  and  religion  obliterated, 
their  women  are  of  courfe  lefs  the  votaries 
pf  the  Cyprian  goddefs.  In  Great-Britain, 
molt  parts  of  Germany,  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, Pruflia,  Poland,  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Ruffia,  ehaflity  is  Hill  a fafhionable 
virtue,  and  the  other  female  virtues  attend 
in  her  train.  Indelicacy  is  not  fubllituted 
for  wit,  nor  are  double  entendres  aim  oh 
ever  heard  from  the  lips  of  any  female  above 
an  oyfter-wench  or  a proffitute.  Some  wo- 
men, indeed,  of  the  higher  ranks  in  England 
have  of  late  fet  fcandal  at  defiance,  and 
laughed  at  cha rafter  : but  they  have  com- 
monly found  themfelves  engaged  in  an 
unequal  conteft ; the  lalh  of  fcandal  has 
made  them  finart,  in  fpite  of  their  feeming 

indiffer- 
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indifference ; and  their  want  of  a good  cha- 
rafter  has  excluded  them  almofl  from  every 
company,  and  of  courfe  from  more  than 
half  the  joys  of  life.  Their  pernicious  ex- 
ample is,  however,  in  our  opinion,  not 
widely  diffufed,  Our  women  are,  in  general, 
chaffe  and  delicate ; and  while  we  do  not 
give  improper  countenance  to  thofe  who 
have  afted  otherwife,  will  continue  to  be  fo. 
But  fhould  the  unhappy  period  ever  arrive, 
when  our  men  fhall  not  difiinguifh  between 
her  who  is  virtuous,  and  her  who  is  not,  the 
character  we  have  here  given  of  our  women 
will  no  longer  exift,  and  we  fhall  have  our- 
felves  to  blame  for  having  deflroyed  it. 

But  befides  the  virtues  of  modefty  and 

chaflity,  in  which  the  women  of  Europe 

far  furpafs  all  others,  they  are  not  lefs  diftiri- 

guifhable  for  many  other  good  qualities  both 

of  the  head  and  of  the  heart.  It  is  only  in 

* 

fome  of  the  politer  European  nations,  we 
meet  with  that  inexpreffible  foftnefs  and 
delicacy  of  manners,  which,  cultivated  by 
education,  appears  as  much  fuperior  to  what 
it  does  without  it,  as  the  poliihed  diamond 
appears  fuperior  to  that  which  is  rough  from 
the  mine.  In  all  other  parts  of  the  world, 

women 
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women  have  attained  to  fo  little  knowledge, 
and  To  little  confequence,  that  we  confider 
their  virtues  as  merely  of  the  negative 
kind.  In  Europe  they  confifl  not  only  in 
ahflinence  from  evil,  but  in  doing  good.  * 
1 here  we  fee  the  fex  every  day  exerting 
themfelves  in  a&s  of  benevolence  and  cha- 
rity, in  relieving  the  diflreffes  of  the  body, 
and  binding  up  the  wounds  of  the  mind  ; in 
reconciling  the  differences  of  friends,  and 
preventing  the  flrife  of  enemies;  and,  to 
fum  up  all,  in  that  care  and  attention  to 
their  offspring,  which  is  fo  neceffary  and 
eUential  a part  of  their  duty. 

It  has  been  alleged  as  a proof  of  female 
weaknefs,  that  the  fex  are  more  fufceptible 
of  religious  imprefhons,  and  lefs  apt  to  ex- 
amine them,  than  the  men.  That  their 
minds  are  more  attuned  to  the  foothing  ideas 
of  religion,  we  readily  allow;  and  we  as 
confidently  affirm,  that  to  this  quality  they 
owe  much  of  their  charms,  and  we,  our 
knowledge  of  a religion,  whofe  precepts 
breathe  the  pureff  morality,  hold  out  the 
furefi  means  of  attaining  happinefs  on  earth, 
and  eternal  felicity  in  heaven.  Women 
by  their  influence,  firfl  diffeminated  this 

fublime 
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fublime  religion  in  mo  ft  parts  or  Europe, 
It  was  brought  to  Ruffia  by  a filter  ol  the 
emperor  Condantine,  who  was  married  to 
King  Jariflaus.  Micellaus,  duke  of  Poland, 
v/as  converted  to  it  by  his  wife.  It  was  car- 
ried by  the  fame  means  into  Bulgaria,  and 
when  it  was  nearly  eradicated  in  England, 
it  was  again  revived  by  the  daughter  of 
Childebert  of  France,  who  was  married  to 
Ethelbert,  We  might  enumerate  more  king- 
doms into  which  chridianity  was  introduced 
by  women,  but  we  conclude  with  obferving 
that,  il  credulity  be  among  the  number 
of  their  faults,  it  is  not  always  an  undif- 
cerning  credulity,  and  in  this  lad  indance 
has  turned  out  greatly  to  our  advantage. 

But,  as  impartial  hidorians,  we  hold  not 
up  the  fair  fide  of  the  piflure  only,  but  {hall 
turn  to  the  other  alfo.  This  lefs  lovely  fide, 
however,  we  {hall  prefent  to  our  female 
readers,  without  any  of  the  fournefs  of  the 
declaimer,  or  the  farcadical  fneering  of  the 
fatirid;  being  fully  fenfible,  efpecially  when 
we  add  refs  ourfelves  to  the  fofter  fex,  that 
a reproof  is  half  lod,  where  ill-nature  is 
joined ; and  having  only  in  view,  the  im- 
provement of  their  underdandings,  and 

leading 
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G xm.P’  fading  them  by  gentle  arts  to  thofe  paths* 
of  reftitude  and  decorum,  from  which  fome 
of  them  have  deviated. 


Though  we  have  declared  it  as  ouf 
opinion,  that  there  is  in  Europe  more  fe- 
male virtue  than  in  any  other  place  on  the 
globe,  yet  even  here,  we  find  women  liable 
to  a variety  of  foibles  and  failings.  As 
chaflity  is  fo  highly  valued  in  almolt  all  the 
nations  of  our  continent,  we  often  meet 
with  women  who  are  foolifh  enough  to  per- 
fuade  themfelves,  and  endeavour  to  perfuade 
the  world,  that  the  pofTeffion  of  it  can  atone 
for  the  want  of  every  other  thing  amiable 
and  virtuous ; and  if  any  one  is  hardy 
enough  to  hint  at  their  faults,  they  anfwer 
with  no  fmall  feverity,  in  the  cant  phrafe, 
<£  I am  an  honeji  woman , at  leajt .” 

There  is  amongft  us  another  female 
character,  which  we  denominate  the  out- 
rageoujly  virtuous.  Women  of  this  damp 
never  fail  to  feize  all  opportunities  of  ex- 
claiming, in  the  bittereft  manner,  againfl 
every  one  upon  whom  even  the  flighted 
fufpicion  of  indifcretion  or  unchadity  has 

fallen ; taking  care,  as  they  go  along,  to 

magnify 
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magnify  every  mole-hill  into  a mountain, 
and  every  thoughtlefs*  freedom  into  the 
blacked  enormity.  But  befides  the  illibcra- 
lity  of  thus  treating  fuch  as  may  frequently 
be  innocent,  you  may  credit  us,  dear  coun- 
trywomen, when  We  aver,  that  fuch  a be- 
haviour, inflead  of  making  you  appear  more 
virtuous,  only  draws  down  upon  you,  by 
thofe  who  know  the  world,  fufpicions  not 
much  to  your  advantage.  Your  fex  are  in 
general  fufpe&ed  by  ours,  of  being  too  much 
addi6led  to  fcandal  and  defamation*  thefe 
crimes,  however,  we  perfuade  ourfelves  you 
are  lefs  guilty  of  than  is  commonly  believed. 
But  there  is  another,  of  a nature  not  more 
excufable,  from  which  we  cannot  fo  much 
exculpate  you  ; it  is,  that  harfh  and  forbid- 
ding appearance  you  put  on,  and  that  ill- 
treatment,  which  you  think  neceffary  to 
bellow  upon  vice,  for  the  llluflration  of  your 
own  virtue.  A behaviour  of  this  nature. 


befides  being  fo  oppofite  to  that  meek  an< 
gentle  fpirit  which  fhould  diflinguifh  femaL 
natuie,  is  in  every  refpetfi  contrary  to  th< 
charitable  and  forgiving  temper  of  thi 
Chriflian  religion,  and  infallibly  (huts  th. 
door  of  repentance  againfl  an  unfortunate 
iifler,  willing,  perhaps,  to  abandon  the  vice 
Vol.  I.  O o o im< 
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C xinP*  *nt0  which  heedlefs  inadvertency  had  plung- 
ed  her,  and  from  which  none  of  you  can 
promife  yourfelves  an  abfolute  fecurity. 

We  wifh  not,  fair  countrywomen,  like  the 
declaimer  and  fatirilf,  to  paint  you  all  vice 
and  imperfeftion,  nor,  like  the  venal  pane- 
gy- rift,  to  exhibit  you  all  virtue.  As  impar- 
tial hillorians,  we  confefs  that  you  have,  in 
the  prefent  age,  many  virtues  and  good 
qualities,  which  were  either  nearly  or  al- 
together unknown  to  your  ancellors ; but 
do  you  not  exceed  them  in  fome  follies  and 
vices  alfo  ? Is  not  the  levity,  diflipation,  and 
extravagance  of  the  women  ol  this  century 
carried  rather  too  far?  Is  not  the  courfe 
which  you  deer  in  life,  almoft  entirely  di- 
redled  by  fafhion  and  pleafure?  And  are 
there  not  too  many  of  you,  who,  throwing 
a fide  reafon  and  reflexion,  and  defpifmg  the 
counfel  of  your  friends  and  relations,  feem 
determined  to  follow  the  mode  of  the  world,  * 
however  it  may  be  dire&ed  by  folly,  and 
however  it  may  be  contaminated  with  vice? 
Do  not  you  drefs,  and  appear,  above  your 
flation,  and  are  not  many  ol  you  alhamed 
to  be  feen  performing  the  duties  of  it  ? To 

fum  up  all,  do  not  too,  too  many  of  you  a£t 

as 
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as  if  you  thought  the  care  of  a family,  and 
the  other  domedic  virtues,  beneath  your  at- 
tention, and  that  the  foie  end  for  which  you 
were  fent  into  the  world,  was  to  pleafe  and 
divert  yourfelves,  at  the  cxpence  of  thofe 
poor  wretches  the  men,  whom  you  confider 
as  obliged  to  fupport  you  in  every  kind  of 
idlenefs  and  extravagance?  While  fuch  is 
your  conduft,  and  while  the  contagion  is 
every  day  increafing,  you  are  not  to  be  fur- 
prifed  that  the  men,  though  fond  of  you  as 
playthings  in  the  hours  of  mirth  and  revelry, 
fhun  at  other  times  every  ferious  connexion 
with  you  ; and  while  they  wifh  to  be  poflHTed 
of  your  charms,  are  fo  much  afraid  of  your 
manners  and  condud,  that  they  prefer  the 
chearlefs  date  of  a batchelor,  to  the  number- 
lefs  evils  arifing  from  being  tied  to  a modern 
wife. 

We  [hall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a few 
general  obfervations  on  the  chara&eridic 
differences  ol  the  pad  and  prefent  ages  of 
the  world.  Such,  among  many,  is  the  par- 
tiality of  admiring  whatever  is  pad,  and 
defpifing  whatever  is  prefent,  that  every 
thing  ftamped  with  the  rud  of  remote  anti- 
quity mud  mfalhably  be  good  and  virtuous, 
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C xni.P*  an<^  every  thing  of  a modern  date  as  un* 
queffionably  infignificant  and  vicious.  Ac- 
cording to  fuch,  the  times  of  the  patriarchs 
were  the  befl  and  happiefl  periods  of  the 
world,  even  fo  much  fo,  that  they  were  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  fplendid  title  of  golden 
age7  while  our  modern  times  are  branded 
with  the  epithet  of  the  age  of  iron.  To 
enhance  the  value  of  this  golden  age,  manv 
authors  of  confiderable  merit  have  laboured 
to  perfuade  us,  that  the  earth  brought  forth 
her  fruit  fpontaneoufly,  that  the  lion  and  the 
tyger  were  harmlefs  as  the  lamb,  and  that 
mankind,  free  from  pride,  ambition,  avarice, 
and  all  the  fordid  and  tumultous  pafhons, 
lived  in  the  mofl  happy  fecurity  and  fimpli- 
city  ; and  fome  have  even  gone  fo  far,  as  to 
reprefent  thefe  times  as  exempted  from  thofe 
infirmities  to  which  nature,  folly,  and  cli- 
piate,  have  always  fubjected  humanity. 

Such  authors  as  we  have  mentioned 

. ♦ • . 

would  make  us  believe,  that  vice  and  folly 
were  equally  unknown  to  the  happy  beings 
they  have  placed  in  the  firft  ages  of  the 
world:  but  all  that  remains  of  the  hiflory 
of  thefe  ages,  teaches  quite  another  dodrine, 
and  dcmonffrates  that,  almoft  from  the  re- 
in otefl 
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looted  antiquity,  there  were  wars,  entered 
into  with  the  mod  flagrant  injudice,  and 
carried  on  with  the  mod  (hocking  inhu- 
manity ; murders  and  robberies  condantly 
committed,  and  wanton  cruelties  often  exe- 
cuted without  any  provocation;  that  bro- 
ther cheated  in  the  mod  folemn  manner  his 
brother ; that  the  fair  fex  were  maltreated 
and  abided ; and  in  fine,  that  a favage  bar- 
barity of  manners  fubjefted  every  thing  to 
fuperior  drength.  They  would  likewife  per- 
luade  us,  that  pomp  and  luxury  were  then 
altogether  unknown ; but  thefe  are  only 
comparative,  not  abfolute  terms ; as  what 
might  well  defence  the  name  of  luxury  in 
one  period,  would  be  the  utmod  fimplicity 
in  another.  We  grant  indeed,  that  thofe 
elegant  pleafures  which  are  the  refult  of 
knowledge,  indudry,  and  the  fine  arts,  had 
then  no  exidence ; but  they  had  a pomp 
and  a luxury  proportioned  to  their  riches, 
and  to  the  pleafures  with  which  they  were 
acquainted,  and  in  thefe  they  exerted,  nay 
even  overdretched  themfelves  perhaps  as 
much  as  in  our  modern  times. 

Those  abandoned  cities  which  were  con- 
fumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  need  not  be 

brought 
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brought  as  examples  of  the  total  corruption 
of  ancient  manners.  We  have  unhappily 
too  many  other  proofs  of  it,  and  of  thefe 
the  diffidence  that  every  one  then  enter- 
tained of  his  neighbour,  is  not  the  weakeft. 
i Vo  rah  am  and  Ilaac,  both  apprehended  that 
they  would  be  (lain  for  the  fake  of  their 
wives;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
a man  to  require  an  oath  of  his  neighbour 
that  he  would  do  him  no  harm.  The  dories 
of  Judah  and  i amar,  his  daughter-in-law, 
and  of  the  rape  of  Dinah,  give  us  fome  idea 
oi  the  debauchery  and  injuflice  which  then 
reigned  upon  the  earth.  Judah  condemned 
Tamai  to  fuffer  death  for  the  crime  that  he 


had  committed  with  her,  and  the  perfidious 
fans  of  Jacob  flew  the  Schemites  after  they 
had  ratified  a treaty  of  peace  with  them  in 
the  mod  foie  inn  manner.  Nor  were  fidelity 
a°d  honour  more  refpccied  in  private  than 
in  public  life ; Jacob  bargained  with  his 
uncle  to  ferve  him  feven  years  for  his  daugh- 
ter Rachel  ; when  the  fervice  was  accom- 
plnhed,  Laban  fhamefully  impofed  upon 
him  Leah,  and  had  even  the  edrontery  to 
jufify  what  he  had  done,  and  exa61  another 
fe\  ( n years  fervice  for  Rachel.  Jacob  de- 
ceived his  brother  Efau ; and  the  fons  of 
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Jacob  fold  Jofeph  their  brother  as  a Have.  c 
Such  were  mankind  in  the  patriarchal  ages. 

When  we  trace  their  charaBer  through 
the  fubfequent  periods  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Teftament,  we  meet  with  a numerous 
lift  of  the  fame  enormities  and  crimes. 
When  from  this  facred  repofitory,  we  turn 
towards  the  traditions  and  fragments  of  the 
hiftory  of  other  nations,  they  do  not  give  us 
a more  favourable  idea  of  thefe  primitive 
times  ; from  them  we  learn,  that  men  lived 
at  firft  without  government,  and  without 
law,  without  mutual  confidence,  or  mutual 
friend  [hip ; pafiion  and  appetite  diBated 
what  they  fhould  do,  and  they  were  not  fo- 
licitous  about  the  juflice,  but  only  about 
the  convenience  and  utility  of  their  aBions. 
The  whole  of  the  political  hifiory  of  ancient 
Egypt  is  a feene  of  daughter  and  injuftice. 
The  cruelty  and  other  crimes  of  Semiramis 
'excite  our  indignation,  and  the  mad  ex- 
ploits of  Alexander,  were  they  not  fo  much 
marked  with  blood,  would  almofl  excite  our 
laughter.  The  heroic  ages  of  Greece  ex- 
hibit little  befides  rape,  murder,  and  adul- 
tery ; and  the  fubfequent  periods  are  full  of 
tyranny,  profeription,  and  oppreflion. 

The 
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Tiie  Romans  were  at  firfl  a fct  of  lawlefs 
banditti;  after  they  had  formed  themfelves 
into  a community,  and  peopled  Rome,  they 
became  famous  for  moderation  and  juf~ 
tice,  if  the  iriterefl  of  the  republic  was  not 
concerned;  at  laft,  they  turned  the  moft 
venal  and  profligate  of  mankind.  When 
the  Roman  empire  was  deffroyed,  were  the 
crimes  of  the  people  extirpated;  or  does 
hiflory  paint  mankind  as  meliorated  by  fo 
great  an  event  ? The  reverfe  we  are  afraid 
is  the  cafe;  gloomy  fuperfiition  now  darted 
up,  perfection  ffalked  terribly  behind  her, 
and  drenched  Europe  in  blood.  Rome 
ere&ed  a fpiritual,  where  (lie  had  loft  a 
temporal  authority,  and  indiscriminately 
trampled  on  the  rights  of  heaven  and  earth 
Scarcely  was  there  a nation  among  us, 
whofe  roads  were  not  infeffed  with  gangs  of 
lawlefs  affaffins,  who  robbed  and  murdered 
the  traveller  as  he  went  along,  and  the  laws 
were  too  feeble  to  bring  thefe,  or  even  Sin- 
gle offenders,  to  juftice.  Nor  was  even  a 
mans  own  houfe  an  afylum,  his  ffronger 
neighbour  often  entered  it  in  the  night,  and 
bereaved  him  at  once  of  property  and  of  life. 
Cruelty  reigned  triumphant,  and  Sported 
with  human  mifery  and  afflitlion.  Tortures 
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Were  prolonged  amid  a croud  of  exulting 
fpe&ators,  nor  could  childhood,  nor  dotage, 
nor  rank,  nor  fex,  plead  exemption.  The 
rich  had  it  always  in  their  power  to  deffroy 
the  poor,  and  whoever  was  able  to  pay  four 
hundred  crowns,  might,  from  revenge  or 
wantonnefs,  murder  a bifhop;  for  half  that 
fum  he  might  kill  a prieft,  commit  a rape, 
or  poifon  his  neighbour.  In  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  the  Greek  empire  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  exhibited  a fcene  hardly  to  be 
equalled  in  the  annals  of  mankind;  from 
the  throne  to  the  dunghill,  all  was  ffrata- 
gem,  poifon,  and  afla flirtation  ; nothing  was 
fecure  but  ftrength,  and  even  that  was  no 
longer  fo  than  it  continued  watchful.  Nor 
was  the  refl  of  Europe  in  a much  happier 
hate,  the  barons  forced  out  their  valla  Is  to 
deftroy  neighbours  who  had  not  offended 
them,  and  fet  at  nought  the  mandate  of  the 
monarch  who  ordered  them  to  remain  in 
peace ; nay,  they  even  contemned  the  power 
of  the  church,  great  as  it  then  was ; and 
her  feeble  edibls,  ordaining  that  there  fhould 
be  no  fighting  from  thurfday  till  monday  at 
day  break,  nor  in  the  time  of  Lent,  nor  in 
that  of  other  folemnities,  were  but  little 
regarded.  But  what  regard  could  the  church 
Vol.  L Ppp  expert 
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expert  to  be  paid  to  edifts,  which  (he  held 
out  in  the  one  hand  againft  crimes,  while 
in  the  other  Ihe  held  indulgencies  for  thofe 
who  fhould,  and  remifhons  for  thofe  who 
had  already  committed  them?  Such  was 
the  pi&ure  of  Europe  till  the  beginning  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  when  by  a variety  of 
caufes,  which  it  is  not  our  province  to  enu- 
merate, manners  began  to  foften,  juftice  to 
triumph  over  opprelfion,  and  fociety  to  af- 
fume  that  order  and  fecurity  in  which  we 
now  happily  behold  it. 
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Of  the  Influence  of  Female  Society . 

1S7 OMAN,  the  fruitful  fource  of  half 
* * our  joys,  and  perhaps  of  more  than 
half  our  forrows,  was  not  intended  folely  to 
propagate  and  nourifh  the  fpecies,  but  to 
form  us  for  fociety,  to  give  an  elegance  to 
our  manners,  a relifh  to  our  pleasures,  to 
footh  our  affli&ions,  and  to  foften  our  cares. 
Of  all  the  various  caufes  which  influence 
our  conduft,  our  feelings,  and  our  fenti- 
ments,  none  operate  fo  powerfully  as  the 
fociety  of  women.  If  perpetually  confined 
to  their  company,  they  infalliably  (lamp 
upon  us  effeminacy,  and  fome  other  of  the 
fignatures  of  their  nature.  If  conftantly 
excluded  from  it,  we  contract  a roughnefs 
of  behaviour,  and  flovenlinefs  of  perfon, 
fufficient  to  point  out  to  us  the  lofs  we  have 
fuflained.  If  we  (pend  a reafonable  portion 
of  our  time  in  the  company  of  women,  and 
another  in  the  company  of  our  own  fex,  it 
js  then  only  that  we  imbibe  a proper  (hare 
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CHAp.  Gf  tpe  foftnefs  of  the  female,  and  at  the 
fame  time  retain  the  firmnefs  and  conftancy 
of  the  male. 

E^fFca*  of  But  roughnefs  of  behaviour  and  floven- 
pany  of  linefs  of  perfon,  are  not  all  the  di (advantages 
jyopicn.  which  the  men  feel  from*  the  want  of  female 
company,  even  their  gait  affumes  a more 
uncouth  appearance,  their  voice  a hoarfer 
and  lefs  mufical  tone;  their  fenfations  be- 
come lefs  delicate,  their  fentiments  lefs  reli- 
gious, and  their  paflions  feem  to  have  more 
of  the  brutal,  than  thofe  of  the  reft  of  their 
fex  ; circumftances  which  appear  but  too 
confpicuous  in  bailors,  miners,  and  others, 
who  either  fpend  the  greateft  part  of  their 
time  altogether  without  women,  or  in  the 
company  of  fuch  as  have  loft  every  female 
excellence.  Should  it  be  alleged,  that  tliefe 
alterations  are  owing;  to  the  horrid  trade  of 
war,  in  which  bailors  are  fo  often  engaged, 
the  fame  thing  fhould  then  be  obferved  in 
foldiers.  Should  we  have  recourfe  to  the 
furlinefs  of  the  winds  and  waves,  againft 
which  they  maintain  a perpetual  combat, 
though  thebe  may  in  fome  meafure  account 
for  their  behaviour,  yet  it  will  appear  to  an 
accurate  obferver,  that  the  ultimate  caufe  is 
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only  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  that  locial 
intercourfe  with  the  other  fex,  which  of  all 
things  has  the  mo  ft  powerful  tendency  to 
foften  and  humanize  the  mind. 

Though  men  fecluded  from  the  company 
of  women,  become  the  mold  rude  and  un- 
cultivated of  animals,  yet  women  almoft 
entirely  fecluded  from  the  company  of  men, 
in  fome  particular  cafes,  fcarcely  lole  any 
thing  of  their  foltnefs  and  delicacy.  In 
nunneries,  we  often  perfuade  ourfelves,  that 
thefe  qualities  rather  increafe;  but  here  we 
are  to  confider,  that  women  fo  placed, 
are  not  altogether  excluded  from  the  com- 
pany of  men,  having  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  feeing  and  converfing  with  them 
through  a grate.  And  befidcs,  the  melan- 
choly reflections  on  the  fweets  of  focictv,  of 
friendfhip,  and  above  all,  of  love,  which 
they  have  for  ever  loft ; give  them  an  air  of 
pen  five  melancholy,  which  never  fails  to 
make  the  fex  appear  more  lovely,  and  to 
raife  our  pity,  a paflion  which,  we  may  fay, 
when  it  has  beauty  for  its  objeCt,  is  more 
than  lifter  to  love,  and  infpires  us  with  the 
flrongeft  partiality. 
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But  though  women  who  are  {hut  up  by 
themfelves,  preferve  their  native  foftnefs  and 
delicacy,  yet  thole  of  them,  who,  abandoned 
by,  or  defpifing  the  company  of  their  own 
h x,  aflociate  only  with  ours,  foon  become 
the  roughed  and  mod  uncultivated  of  the 
human  fpecies:  A fa6t  which  the  experience 
o(  every  one  mud  have  abundantly  demon- 
drated  to  him,  and  which  affords  the  drong- 
cd  podible  proof  of  the  falutary  influence 
of  female  fociety.  But  in  order  to  {hew 
more  particularly  the  benefits  arifing  from 
this  fource,  let  us  take  a fhort  view  of  the 
date  of  fociety  among  the  ancients,  and  in 
thofe  countries,  where,  at  prefent,  men  and 
women  live  almod  condantly  feparated  from 
each  other,  and  where  the  men  feldom 
or  never  deign  to  vifit  the  women  but  to 
fhew  their  authority,  or  to  gratify  animal 
appetite. 


view  of  When  we  look  back  to  the  more  early 

fociety  in  ...  ' 

the  early  age s of . antiquity,  we  find  but  little  focial 
agc5,  intercourfe  between  the  two  fexes,  and,  in 
confeq ucnce  thereof,  we  difeern  that  the 
men  were  lefs  courteous,  and  the  women 
lefs  engaging:  Vivacity  and  chearfulnefs 
feem  hardly  to  have  exided.  . The  men 
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were  cruel,  gloomy,  treacherous,  and  re- 
vengeful ; the  women,  in  a leffer  degree, 
fhared  all  thefe  unfocial  vices.  Many  ages 
elapfed  after  the  times  we  are  fpeaking  of,  be- 
fore women  arofe  into  confequence  enough 
to  become  the  companions  of  an  hour  devo- 
ted to  fociety,  as  well  as  of  that  devoted  to 
love.  Even  the  Babylonians,  who  appear 
to  have  allowed  their  women  more  liberty 
than  any  of  the  ancients,  feem  not  to  have 
lived  with  them  in  a friendly  and  familiar 
manner ; but  as  their  intercourfe  with  them 
was  confiderably  greater  than  that  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  they  acquired  thereby 
a polifh  and  refinement  unknown  to  any  of 
the  people  who  furrounded  them.  The 
manners  of  both  fexes  were  fofter,  and  bet- 
ter calculated  to  pleafe.  And  to  cleanlinefs 
and  drefs  they  paid  more  attention.  Such 
were  the  effeds  of  female  fociety  on  the 
Babylonians;  but  they  had  not  carried  it 
far  enough  to  become  properly  cultivated. 
The  Sybarites,  who  had  carried  it  by  much 
too  far,  loft  by  it  all  that  firmnefs'of  body 
and  of  mind  peculiar  to  the  men,  and  con- 
traded,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreftion, 
a more  than  female  effeminacy. 
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We  have  already  feen  what  a rude  and 
barbarous  people  the  Greeks  were,  during 
the  heroic  ages  : when  we  trace  them  down- 
ward to  thole  periods  in  which  they  became 
famous  lor  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
fciences,  we  find  this  rudenefs  and  barbarity 
foftened  only  a few  degrees ; it  is  not 
therefore  arts,  fciences,  and  learning,  but  the 
company  of  the  other  fex,that  forms  the  man- 
ners, and  renders  the  man  agreeable.  But 
the  company  and  converfation  of  that  fex? 
was  among  the  Greeks  (hamefully  neglefted; 
and  particularly  among  the  Lacedemonians, 
who  by  that  neglect  were  the  moil  rude  and. 
uncivilized  of  all  their  neighbours.  In 
their  more  early  periods,  the  Romans  were 
fcarcely  behind  the  Greeks  in  rudenefs  and 
barbarity  ; but  they  were  fopie  time  a com- 
munity without  women,  and  confequently 
without  any  thing  to  foften  the  ferocity  of 
male  nature.  The  Sabine  virgins,  whom 
they  had  flolen,  appear  to  have  infufed  into 
them  the  firfl  ideas  of  politenefs  ; but  it  was 
many  ages  before  this  politenefs  banifhed 
the  rousfhnefs  of  the  warrior,  and  affumed 

o 3 

the  refinement  of  the  gentlemen  ; a revolu- 
tion of  manners,  which  did  not  begin  to 
ihew  itfelf  till  about  the  time  when  the 
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Caefars  ufurped  the  empire;  and  from  that 
time  the  intercourfe  between  the  fexes  be- 
came f’o  eafy,  and  gallantry  grew  fo  much 
into  fafhion,  that  the  hardy  Roman  was  at 
length  foftened  down  to  the  delicate  vo- 
luptuary. 

The  fame  caufes  exifted  among  the  na- 
tions contemporary  with  the  Romans,  and 
they  produced  the  fame  effefts.  None  of 
the  fierce  inhabitants  of  the  North  had  either 
time  or  inclination  for  the  company  of  their 
women  ; and  on  that  account  they  were  def- 
titute  of  elegance  and  pohtenefs,  and  equally 
uncultivated  in  body  and  mind.  Were  we 
to  proceed  on  our  furvey,  and  to  trace  the 
manners  of  our  anceftors  down  to  our  own 
times,  we  would  find  thefe  manners  to  have 
been,  for  a long  fucceflion  of  ages,  rude  and 
uncultivated.  Were  we  to  inveftigate  the 
caufes  of  this,  we  would  find  alfo,  that  one 
of  the  principal  of  them,  was,  the  want  of 
female  fociety. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  chivalry  dila- 
ted aim  oft  every  wifh,  and  operated  in  every 
aftion,  female  influence  was  at  the  zenith  of 
its  glory  and  perfeftion.  It  was  the  fource 
Vol.I,  Oqq  of 
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of  valour,  it  gave  birth  to  politenefs,  it 
awakened  pity,  it  called  forth  benevolence,  it 
reftriCled  the  hand  of  opprelhon,  and  melio- 
rated the  human  heart.  Gui  de  Cavillon 
fpeaking  of  his  miltrefs,  fays,  “ I cannot 
“ approach  her  till  I have  done  fome  glori- 
<f  ous  deed  that  may  deferve  her  notice. 
“ AClions  Ihould  be  the  meffengers  of  the 
“ heart,  they  are  the  homage  due  to  beauty, 
“ and  they  only  Ihould  difcover  love.” 
“ Lady,”  faid  Savari,  (<  I have  collected 
“ Bafques  and  Barbancons,  and  thanks  to 
“ my  liars,  we  are  five  hundred  of  us  who 
“ will  punctually  execute  your  orders,  ex- 
6£  plain  your  willies,  give  us  your  com- 
“ mands,  our  courfers  are  ready  bridled,  we 
“ will  mount  them  immediately,  the  caufe 
“ of  beauty  admits  of  no  delay.  Marfan 
inltruHing  a young  knight  how  to  behave 
fo  as  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  fair,  has  thele 
remarkable  words : “ When  your  arm  is 
“ railed,  if  your  lance  fail,  draw  your  fword 
direftlv,  and  let  heaven  and  hell  refound 
with  the  clalh ; lifelefs  is  the  foul  which 
beauty  cannot  animate,  and  weak  is  the 
<£  arm  which  cannot  fight  valiantly  to  defend 
“ it.”  Such  were  the  notions  of  thefe  times, 
and  romantic  as  we  may  now  confider  them. 
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they  called  forth  every  latent  excellence  in 
both  fexes,  and  laid  the  foundation  oi  that 
politenefs  and  urbanity,  which  nowT  difhn- 
guifh  Europe  from  the  relt  of  the  world. 

From  this  flight  furvey  of  times  pad,  let 
us  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  prelent  date  of 
mankind  in  the  Eaft;  where  jealouly,  that 
tyrant  of  the  foul,  has  excluded  all  the  joys 
and  comforts  of  mixed  fociety.  1 here,  we 
(hall  not  only  find  the  men  gloomy,  fufpi- 
cious,  cowardly,  and  cruel,  but  diveded  of 
almoft  all  the  finer  fentiments  that  arife  from 
friendfhip  and  from  love.  There,  we  fhall 
find,  that  roughnefs  and  barbarity  have  fet- 
tled their  empire,  and  triumph  over  the 
human  mind  : but  there,  fhall  we  hardly  be 
able  to  difcover  the  tender  parent,  or  the 
indulgent  hufband  ; there,  fhall  we  with  dif- 
ficulty find  any  of  the  focial  virtues,  or  the 
fentimental  feelings.  All  thefe  are  com- 
monly the  offspring  of  mixed  fociety.  And 
though  men  may  improve  their  heads  in  the 
company  of  their  own  fex,  we  may  adirm, 
that  the  company  and  converfation  of  wo- 
men is  the  proper  fchool  for  the  heart. 
Should  any  one  doubt  the  truth  of  this,  let 
him  turn  over  a few  volumes  of  the  hiftorv 
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of  any  of  the  nations,  where  the  fexes  live 

4 y 

excluded  from  each  other,  and  he  will  meet 
with  the  moll  ample  convibiion. 

When  from  thefe  unfocial  regions,  where, 
by  being  deprived  of  the  company  of  the 
fair,  life  is  deprived  of  more  than  half  its 
joys,  wre  turn  ourfelves  to  Europe,  we  eahly 
difcover,  that  in  proportion  to  the  time  fpent 
in  the  converfation  of  their  women,  the  peo- 
ple are  polifhed  and  refined  ; and  1 els  fo,  in 
proportion  as  they  neglebl  or  defpife  them. 
The  Ruffians,  Poles,  and  even  the  Dutch, 
pay  lefs  attention  to  their  females  than  any 
of  their  neighbours,  and  are  of  confequence 
lefs  diflinguifhed  for  the  graces  of  their  per- 
fons,  and  the  feelings  of  their  hearts.  The 
Spaniards,  when  they  formerly  had  not  the 
benefits  of  female  fociety,  w^ere  remarkable 
for  their  cruelties.  At  this  period,  when 
locks,  bars,  and  duennas  are  becoming  un? 
faffiionable,  and  the  men  have  more  eafy 
accefs  to  the  women,  they  are  faff  affiuming 
the  culture  and  humanity  of  the  neighbour- 
ing nations.  So  powerful,  in  ffiort,  is  the 
company  and  converfation  of  the  fair,  in 
diffufing  happinefs  and  hilarity,  that  even 
the  cloud  which  hangs  on  the  thoughtful 
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brow  of  an  Englifhman,  begins  in  the  pre-  c IT 
1'ent  age  to  brighten,  by  his  devoting  to  the 
ladies  a larger  (hare  of  time  than  was  for- 
merly done  by  his  ancellors. 

1 

But  if  we  would  contemplate  the  influ- 
ence of  female  fociety  in  its  greatell  perfec- 
4 tion,  we  mult  take  a view  of  the  Italians 
and  French;  in  the  lafl  of  which,  we  are 
conftantly  prefented  with  tempers  fo  gay 
and  chearful,  that  we  are  aim  oil  tempted  to 
think  them  fuperior  to  all  the  ills  and  acci- 
dents of  life.  Among  them  only,  we  find 
happinefs  fmiling  amidft  want  and  poverty, 
and  pleafure  and  amufement,  with  all  their 
fportive  train,  not  only  attending  on  the 
rich  and  affluent,  but  on  the  humble  villa- 
ger, and  dancing  around  the  ruftic  cot.  For 
this  fortitude  of  the  French  in  fupporting 
their  fpirits  through  all  the  adverfe  circum- 
flances  of  this  world,  for  their  vivacity  and 
chearfulnefs  of  temper,  various  reafons  have 
been  afhgned,  as  the  lightnefs  of  their  food, 
and  falubrity  of  their  air  ; caufes  to  which 
a great  deal  may  be  juftly  attributed,  but 
which  are  undoubtedly  much  addled  in  their 
operations,  by  the  conflant  mixture  of  the 
young  and  old,  and  ol:  the  two  fexes;  and 

this 
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this  mixture  we  prefume  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reafons  why  the  cares  and  ills  of  life, 
fit  lighter  on  the  (boulders  of  that  fantaftic 

people,  than  on  thofe  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world. 

In  ail  other  countries,  the  men  make  ex- 
cut fions,  and  form  parties  of  pleafure,  by 
themfelves  : The  French  reckon  an  excur- 
fion  dull,  and  a party  of  pleafure  without 
relifli,  unlefs  a mixture  of  both  fexes  join 
to  com  pole  it.  The  French  women  do  not 
even  withdraw  from  the  table  after  meals  ; 
nor  do  the  men  difcover  that  impatience 
to  have  them  difmifled,  which  they  fo 
often  do  England,  and  which  is  a cer- 
tain indication,  that  they  either  want  to 
debauch  themfelves  with  liquor,  or  indulge 
in  thofe  indecencies  of  difcourfe,  which  the 
company  of  women  always  reftrains.  It  is 
alleged  by  thofe  who  have  no  relifli  for  the 
converfation  of  the  fair  fex,  that  their  pre- 
fence curbs  the  freedom  of  fpeech,  and 
reftrains  the  jollity  of  mirth ; but  if  the 
converfation  and  the  mirth  are  decent,  if 
the  company  are  capable  of  relifhing  any 
thing  but  wine,  the  very  reverie  is  the  cafe  ; 
at  leaft,  it  is  always  remarkably  fo  among 

the 
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the  French.  Nor  is  any  thing  more  natural;  c ” * p* 
for,  the  fair  fex  in  general  being  lefs  dil- 
turbed  by  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  life,  are 
not  only  themfelves  more  cheariul,  but  more 
eager  to  promote  mirth  and  good  humour. 


But  the  advantages  of  female  fociety  are  A^v™ta’ 
not  altogether  confined  to  the  circumftances  female 
we  have  now  related;  they  extend  themfelves 
much  farther,  and  fpread  their  influence 
over  aim  oil  every  cuftom  and  every  action 
of  life.  It  is  to  the  focial  intercourfe  with 
women,  that  the  men  are  indebted  for  all 
the  efforts  they  make  to  pleafe  and  be  agree- 
able ; and  it  is  to  the  ambition  of  pleafing 
they  owe  all  their  elegance  of  manners,  and 
perhaps  all  their  acquilitions  of  mind.  It 
is  to  the  fame  caufe,  alfo,  that  they  fre- 
quently owe  their  fobriety  and  temperance, 
and  confequently  their  health;  for  to  drunk- 
ennefs  and  irregularity  nothing  is  fo  effedlual 
a check,  as  the  company  of  modeft  women; 
infomuch  that  he  muil  be  loft  to  (hame  in- 
deed, who  will  dare  to  violate  the  deference 
due  to  them,  by  debauching  himfelf  in  their 
prefence.  To  them  we  are  not  lefs  fre- 
quently indebted  for  the  calming  of  violent 
difputes,  and  preventing  of  quarrels,  which 

are 
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tiiv  happily  reckoned  fo  indecent  in  their 
prelence,  that  we  often  poffpone  them  till 
anothei  opportunity;  and  in  the  interim, 
reafon  refumes  the  rein  which  paffion  had 
idurped.  But  this  is  not  all : many  difputes 
and  quarrels,  already  begun,  have  been  ami- 
cably fettled  by  the  interpofition  of  their 
good  offices,  or,  at  lead,  the  fatal  effeXs  of 
them  prevented  by  their  tears  and  mediation, 
bond  of  the  fofter  fcenes  of  peace,  they  have 
often  had  the  addrefs  to  prevent,  by  their 
arguments  and  interceffion,  the  direful  effeXs 
of  war;  and,  afraid  of  lofing  their  huffiands 
and  relations,  they  have  fometimes  ruffied 
between  two  hoflile  armies,  and  turned  the 
horrid  fcenes  of  daughter  into  thofe  of 
friendffiip  and  feflivity. 

In  our  fex,  there  is  a kind  of  conftitu- 
tiona!  or  mafculine  pride,  which  hinders  us 
from  yielding,  in  points  of  knowledge  or  of 
honour,  to  each  other.  Though  this  may 
be  defigned  by  nature  for  feveral  ufeful  pur- 
pofes,  yet  it  is  often  the  fource  alfo  of  a 
variety  of  evils,  the  mod  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  fociety.  But  we  lay  it  entirely 
afide  in  our  connexions  with  women,  and 
■with  pleafure  fubmit  to  fuch  behaviour  from 

their 
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from  their  fex,  as  from  our  own  would  call  c p* 
up  every  irafcible  particle  of  our  blood,  and 
inflame  every  ungovernable  paffion.  This 
accuftomed  fubmiffion  gives  a new  and  lefs 
imperious  turn  to  our  ideas,  teaches  us  to 
obev  where  we  were  ufed  to  command ; to 
confider  as  only  good -breeding  and  corn- 
plaifance,  that  which  before  we  looked  upon 
as  the  moft  abjeff  and  unbecoming  mean- 
nefs:  and  thus  the  ftern  feverity  of  the  male 
is  foftened  and  rendered  agreeable  by  the 
gentlenefs  peculiar  to  the  female.  The  ten- 
dernefs  we  have  for  the  fex  foftens  the  rug- 
gednefs  of  our  nature ; and  the  virtues  we 
affume,  in  order  to  make  a better  figure  in 
their  eyes,  fometimes  become  fo  habitual  to 
us,  that  we  never  afterward  lay  them  afide. 

We  are  aware,  that  in  this  country  it  is 
too  much  the  falhion  to  fuppofe  that  books, 
and  the  company  of  men  only,  are  neceffary 
to  furnifh  every  qualification  requifite  for 
the  fcholar  and  the  gentleman;  but  we 
would  defire  fuch  as  are  of  this  opinion,  to 
compare  the  generality  of  the  gentlemen  of 
this  country,  to  thofe  of  France  and  Italy, 
and  they  will  fee,  that  though  we  perhaps 
excel  them  in  deepnefs  of  thought  and 
Vol,  I,  Rrr  folidity 
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folidity  of  judgment,  we  are  greatly  their 
inferiors  in  urbanity,  in  addrefs,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world  : for  though  books  may 
furnifh  proper  ideas,  and  experience  improve 
the  underltanding,  it  is  only  the  company 
and  acquaintance  of  the  ladies,  which  can 
bellow  that  eahnefs  of  addrefs  by  which  the 
fine  gentleman  is  diltinguifhed  from  the 
mere  fcholar,  and  man  of  bufinefs.  The 
French  and  Italians  educate  their  nobility 
in  the  drawing-room,  at  the  toilette,  and 
places  of  public  amufement,  where  they  are 
conftantly  in  the  company  of  women.  The 
Englilh  educate  theirs  at  the  college,  and 
at  Newmarket,  where  books,  grooms,  and 
jockies,  are  their  only  companions.  The 
former  are  often  the  molt  fantaftical  of 
beings.  The  latter,  the  molt  ignorant,  im- 
perious, and  furly.  Something  between 
thefe  two  extremes  of  education,  while  it 
preferved  the  dignity  and  firmnefs  of  the 
man,  might  infufe  a proper  quantity  of  the 
foftnefs  and  addrefs  of  the  woman. 

Cleanliness  and  elegance  of  perfon 
may  jufily  be  reckoned  among  the  advan- 
tages we  derive  from  female  fociety,  for  a 
proof  of  this,  let  us  look  a few  centuries 
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backwards,  to  thefe  periods  when  our  ancef-  c £a p* 
tors  kept  but  little  company  with  their 
women,  and  we  (hall  fee  that  they  were 
hardly  ruder  in  their  manners  than  their 
perfons.  Their  cloaths  were  not  only  do* 
venly,  but  alfo  rendered  difagreeable  by  the 
indecent  figures  reprelented  on  them,  and 
their  countenances  were  disfigured  with  long 
beards.  As  the  ladies  began  to  have  more 
influence,  beards  were  mutilated  down  to 
muftachoes,  though  the  learned  exclaimed 
againdthe  horrid  innovation,  as  difcovering 
a tafte  which  tended  more  to  gratify  the 
women,  than  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  the 
mafculine  countenance ; and  though  the 
church  confidered  the  mutilation  as  little 
fhort  of  apoftacy,  becaufe  Mofes  and  Jefus 
were  always  painted  with  long  beards.  As 
the  gentlemen  found  that  the  ladies  had  no 
great  relifli  for  muflachoes,  which  were  the 

O 

relics  of  a beard,  they  cut  and  curled  them 
into  various  falhions,  to  render  them  more 
agreeable;  and  at  lad  finding  luch  labour 
in  vain,  gave  them  up  altogether.  But 
as  thofe  of  the  three  learned  profeffions 
were  fuppofed  to  be  endowed  with,  or  at 
lead  to  dand  in  need  of,  more  wifdom  than 
other  people,  and  as  the  longed  beard  had 
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' always  been  deemed  to  fprout  from  the 
wife  ft  chin,  to  fupply  this  mark  of  diftinc- 
lion,  which  they  had  loft,  they  contrived  to 
{mother  up  their  heads  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  frizzled  hair,  that  they  might  bear 
the  greater  refemblance  to  an  owl,  the  bird 
facred  to  wifdom  and  Minerva.  Such  pro- 
feftional  wigs,  however,  were  long  an  objett 
of  the  ridicule  of  wits,  and  the  diflike  of 
the  women,  who,  to  the  honour  of  their 
tafte  and  influence,  have,  in  the  prefent  age, 
banifhedby  far  the  greater  part  of  them. 

f v i ; 

Man,  fecluded  from  the  company  of 
women,  is  not  only  a rough  and  unculti- 
vated, but  a dangerous,  animal  to  fociety ; 
a fa6t  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  fea- 
ports,  who  have  too  frequent  opportunities 
of  feeing  the  force  of  that  ungovernable  paf- 
fion,  with  which  bailors  returned  from  a long 
voyage,  commonly  dedicate  themfelves  to 
the  worthlefs  women  who  attend  on  account 
of  their  money.  And  a fa61  which  alfo  ap- 
pears evident  from  the  condufl  of  the  men 
in  all  countries,  where  women  are  kept  as 
the  mifer  does  his  gold.  In  inch  countries, 
the  paflions  of  the  men  are  fo  raifed  by  par- 
tial glances,  by  brooding  over  the  thoughts 
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of  ideal  beauty,  and  ideal  happinefs,  in  the 

enjoyment  oi  it,  and  fo  inflamed  with  almolt 

infurmountable  obftacles  to  that  enjoyment, 

that  ll  they  ever  happen  to  find  a woman 

alone,  they  attack  her  in  the  molt  licentious 

manner;  nor  have  their  women  luch  a power 

of  refiftance  as  they  have  in  countries  where 

they  are  accuftomed  to  the  company  oi  the 

men  ; becaufe  the  romantic  ideas  they  enteiv 

tain  of  the  happinefs  they  would  derive  from 

them,  difarm  their  virtue,  and  make  tnem 

fall  an  eafy  prey  to  the  firft  rude  invader. 

From  this  caufe  it  happens,  that,  in  fpjte  of 

cautious  parents,  and  jealous  hu (bands,  of 

locks,  bars,  and  eunuchs,  the  chaffity  ol  the 

women  is  lefs  lecure  in  luch  countries,  than 

where  the  fexes  live  free  and  eafy  together. 

We  may  therefore  affert,  that  the  benefits  of 
✓ 

mixed  fociety  are  not  confined  to  the  men 
alone,  but  extend  to  the  women  alfo ; in- 
fule  into  their  minds  a power  of  checking 
the  attacks  of  infolence,  and  by  making  man 
the  objeft:  of  their  daily  converfe,  make  him 
lefs  valuable,  and  confequently  lefs  danger- 
ous ; and  we  may  further  aver,  that  this 
fociety  teaches  the  men  to  regulate  and  go- 
vern their  pafiions  with  greater  propriety,  as 
nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  rape, 

adultery, 
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adultery,  and  every  evil  that  follow  them, 
are  more  common  in  countries  where  the 
fexes  live  leparate,  than  where  they  enjoy 
the  company  of  each  other. 

There  is  nothing  by  which  the  happinefs 
of  individuals  and  ol  fociety  is  fo  much 
promoted,  as  by  conllant  efforts  to  pleafe  ; 
and  thele  efforts  are  in  a great  meafure  only 
produced  by  the  company  of  women.  For 
men,  by  themfelves,  relax  in  almoft  every 
particular  ot  good-breeding  and  complai- 
fance,  and  appear  the  creatures  of  mere 
nature;  but  no  fooner  does  a woman  appear, 
than  the  feene  is  changed,  and  they  become 
emulous  to  (how  all  their  good  qualities. 
Women  when  by  themfelves,  likewife  relax 
in  all  the  arts  of  pleaffng,  take  lefs  care  of 
their  drefs,  and  of  their  perfons,  but  if  a 
man  is  introduced,  they  are  afhduous  to  en- 
gage his  attention  by  every  art  that  can  give 
a luffre  to  their  perlons,  and  a gracefulnefs 
to  their  manners.  A few  centuries  ago, 
women  were  rarely  acceffible,  but,  fhut  up 
in  houfes  and  cables,  lived  retired  from  the 
buffle  of  the  world.  When  they  deigned, 
to  (hew  themfelves,  they  were  approached 
as  divinities ; their  fmiles  conferred  a happi- 
nefs. 
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nefs,  and  railed  an  enthufiaflic  ardour,  ol  c”Iy>p* 
which  at.  this  period  we  can  hardly  form  any 
idea.  By  degrees,  as  manners  became  more 
free,  and  the  lexes  mixed  together  with  lels 
ceremony,  women  began  to  be  been  with  lels 
trepidation,  approached  with  lefs  deference, 
and  funk  in  their  value  as  they  became  ob- 
jects of  greater  familiarity.  Nor  was  this 
peculiar  to  the  times  we  are  delineating:  the 
fame  effect  always  has,  and  always  will  hap- 
pen from  the  lame  caufe.  Let  the  other 
fex,  therefore,  learn  this  inftru£tive  lellon 

from  it,  that  half  the  efteem  and  veneration 

■ 

we  (hew  them,  is  owing  to  their  modefty 
and  referve,  and  that  a contrary  conduct 
may  make  the  molt  enchanting  goddefs  de- 
generate in  our  eyes  to  a mere  woman,  with 
all  the  frailties  of  mortality  about  her.  The 
forward  beauty,  whofe  face  is  known  in 
every  walk,  and  in  every  public  place,  may 
be  given  as  a toad,  and  have  her  name  in- 
fcribed  on  the  windows  of  a tavern,  but  (lie 
rarely  ever  becomes  an  object  of  efteem,  or 
is  folicited  to  be  a companion  for  life. 

We  (hall  conclude  what  we  had  to  fay  on 
the  advantages  of  female  fociety,  by  obferv- 
ing,  that  it  feems  not  only  to  be  the  caufe 
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oi  the  rile  and  progrefs  of  polite  manners,, 
and  of  fentimental  feeling,  but  alfo  of  the 
line  arts.  When  we  view  the  countries 
where  women  are  confined,  we  find  the  in- 
habitants of  them  difhnguifhed  for  want  of 
invention  and  barbarity  of  manners;  when 
we  view  the  fame  countries  in  periods  when 
the  women  begin  to  have  their  liberty,  we 
immediately  perceive  invention  arifing,  and 
manners  beginning  to  improve.  In  no  coun- 
try can  this  be  more  ftrongly  exemplified 
than  in  Spain  ; they  had  formerly  lefs  com- 
munication with  the  fair  fex  than  any  other 
people  of  Europe,  and  were  confequently 
greatly  behind  all  of  them  in  politenefs,  ele- 
gance and  arts ; but  fince  their  women  have 
been  under  lefs  reflraint,  the  progrefs  of  all 
thefe  have  been  fo  rapid,  that  they  are  now 
a! molt  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  neigh- 
bours. 

Were  we  inclined  to  write  the  panegyric, 
inflead  of  the  hiflory  of  the  fair  fex,  we  might 
enumerate  feveral  other  advantages  arifing 
from  their  company  and  converfation;  but, 
contenting  ourfelves  with  what  we  have  al- 
ready related  on  this  fubjedf,  we  proceed  to 
mention  fome  of  the  diiadvantages  arifing 
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from  tlie  fame  lource.  Bv  the  learned  and 
ftudious,  it  has  often  been  objected  to  female 
company,  that  it  enervates  the  mind,  and 
gives  it  Inch  a turn  for  trifling,  levity,  and 
difhpation,  as  renders  it  altogether  unfit  for 
that  application  which  is  neceffary  in  order 
to  become  eminent  in  anv  of  the  fciences. 

j 

In  proof  of  this  they  allege,  that  the  greatefl 
philofophers  feldom  or  never  were  men  who 
enjoyed,  or  were  fit  for  the  company  or 
Converfation  of  women.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
hardly  ever  converfed  with  any  of  the  fex. 
Bacon,  Boyle,  Des  Cartes,  and  a variety  of 
others,  confpicuous  for  their  learning  and 
application,  were  but  indifferent  companions 
to  the  fair.  Whether  thefe,  and  many  more 
inftances  of  the  fame  nature  which  might  be 
adduced,  are  fufficient  to  eflablifh  a general 
rule,  we  pretend  not  to  determine.  Nothing 
however  feems  more  certain,  than  that  the 
youth  who  devotes  his  whole  time  and  at- 
tention to  female  converfation  and  the  little 
offices  of  gallantry  j never  diflinguifhes  him** 
felf  in  the  literary  world;  but  without  the 
fatigue  and  application  of  fevefe  fludy,  he 
often  obtains  by  female  intereft,  what  is  de-^ 
nied  to  the  merited  improvements  acquired 
by  the  labour  of  many  years. 
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C”^P-  But  befides  this  idlenefs  and  need  eft  of 
lavxj  ftudy,  fo  much  complained  of  as  a confe- 
quence  of  the  company  of  women,  fuch 
company  alio  often  leads  the  men  into  a 
love  of  finery,  and  a feene  of  expenfive 
amufements,  which  they  are  not  able  to 
afford;  while  regardlefs  ol  every  thing  but 
to  pleafe  the  giddy  and  unthinking  fair, 
they  rufh  forward  with  thoughtlefs  uncon- 
cern on  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes,  and 
awake  not  from  their  dream  ol  folly  till  they 
find  themfelves  plunged  into  poverty,  be- 
come the  jefl  of  their  acquaintances,  and 
even  perhaps  fneered  at  by  the  very  females 
who  led  them  into  the  fnare.  Againft  fuch 
weaknefs  we  fincerely  wifh  to  caution  the 
young  and  unexperienced  part  of  our  fex, 
and  we  advile  them  to  be  careful  how  they 
affociate  with  anv  of  the  other,  who  are  not 
endowed  with  fenfe  as  well  as  virtue ; for  it 
is  not  always  to  vicious,  but  frequently  to 
gay  and  thoughtlefs  women,  that  men  owe 
their  ruin. 

Such  as  are  enthufiaflically  zealous  for 
the  liberties  of  mankind,  have  imagined 
that  the  only  way  to  continue  a brave,  free, 
and  independent  people,  is  to  avoid  as  much 

as 
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as  poflible  the  company  of  women,  the  foft  c P* 
drains  of  mufic,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  the 
table  and  of  drefs ; and  as  a proof  of  their 
opinion,  they  tell  us,  that  the  Lydians,  the 
Sybarites,  and  even  the  hardy  Romans 
themfelves,  were  debauched,  and  at  length 
loft  their  liberty  by  their  attention  to 
women. 

That  all  thefe  people  were  greatly  de- 
bauched in  their  manners,  hi  dory  has  left 
us  no  room  to  doubt ; but  that  the  company 
of  women  was  the  caufe  of  this  debauchery, 
is  far  from  being  certain  ; at  lead  if  we  take 
a view  of  the  world  as  it  exids  in  the  pre- 
fent  period,  it  teaches  us  a different  leffon. 

It  points  out  to  us,  in  the  mod  clear  and 
didinft:  manner,  that  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence, the  mod  inedimable  bleffings  of  man- 
kind, are  no  where  at  fo  low  an  ebb,  as  in 
the  countries  where  the  women  have  no 
political  influence,  and  where  the  men  keep 
almod  no  company  with  them.  It  (hews  us, 
that  the  men  of  fuch  countries,  indead  of 
being  the  braved  and  mod  independent,  are 
the  mod  dadardly  and  endaved  of  the  hu- 
man race ; and  that  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
wilds  of  America,  where  liberty  and  inde- 
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pendence  exiff  in  the  moft  extenfive  fenfe 
of  the  words,  the  freedom  which  the  women 
enjoy  in  mixing  with,  and  in  fomc  places 
even  of  governing  along  with  the  men,  has 
not  in  the  lead  contributed  to  deflroy  thefe 
native  rights  of  mankind.  And  it  demon- 
Ifrates  that  in  Europe,  where  liberty  is 
generally  founded  on  focial  and  rational 
principles,  calculated  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  the  company  of  the  women 
has  not  hitherto  fo  enervated  the  men,  as  to 
induce  them  to  part  with  it,  rather  than 
rouze  themfelves  from  the  lap  of  indolence 
and  e^fe. 

About  three  hundred  years  ago,  when 
Francis  the  Firff  had  not  introduced  women 
to  court,  the  French  v7ere  not  half  fo  much 
in  the  company  of  their  women  as  at  pre? 
fent,  and  yet  were  not  then  a more  free 
and  independent  people ; on  the  contrary, 
though  we  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  fink- 
ing in  effeminacy  ever  fince  that  period,  we 
have  feen  them  at  different  times  make  fuch 
efforts  againff  arbitrary  power,  as  have  ra- 
ther increafed  than  diminifhed  their  privff 
leges.  Were  the  Italians  lefs  (laves  to  their 
princes,  and  to  the  fee  of  Rome  in  former 
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times,  when  they  were  fcarcely  employed  c 
in  any  thing  but  acls  of  fuperftitious  devo- 
tion,  than  at  prefent,  when  they  almod 
entirely  refign  themfelves  to  muhc  and  to 
women?  Or  were  the  Spaniards  more  free 
under  the  gloomy  reign  of’  Philip  the  Second, 
when,  from  motives  of  jealoufy  and  religion, 
their  women  were  conflantly  locked  up,  than 
they  are  at  prefent  when  they  begin  to  mix 
^vith  the  men  ? In  fhort,  wherever  we  meet 
with  a nation  of  {laves,  other  caufes  befides 
the  company  of  their  women,  mud  have  con- 
tributed to  bring  them  into  that  defpicable 
date, 

Such  are  the  general  influences  of  female  Innucncc 

P of  parti- 

fociety;  the  particular  influence  of  an  agree-  c«iarw0* 
able  woman,  with  a tolerable  {hare  of  good  ™cn* 
fenfe,  we  cannot  pretend  minutely  to  def- 
cribe.  When  we  conuder  the  two  fexes 
into  which  the  human  genus  is  divided,  it. 
appears  in  the  mod  confpicuous  manner, 
that  the  Author  of  nature  has  placed  the 
balance  of  power  on  the  fide  of  the  male, 
by  giving  him  a body  more  large  and  robud, 
and  a mind  endowed  with  greater  refolution. 

But  are  thefe  qualities  altogether  without 
their  counterpoife  ? Are  women  left  without 

any 
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Cx.iv.P*  nny  thing  on  their  fide  to  balance  fuch  ad- 
vantages  ? Have  they  no  powers  to  exert, 
y can  reduce  this  Teeming  fupe- 
rionty  to  a more  equal  footing?  If  they 
have  not,  they  may  juttly  complain  of  the 
partiality  of  nature,  and  the  feverity  of  their 
lot.  But  the  Author  of  our  being  is  no 
inch  partial  parent:  to  each  .fex  he  has  given 
ns  different  qualifications;  and  thefe,  upon 
the  whole,  when  properly  cultivated  and 
exerted,  put  men  and  women  nearly  on  a 
. level  with  each  other,  and  {hare  the  advan- 
tages and  diladvantages  of  life  impartially 
between  them.  To  bend  the  haughty  ttub- 
bornefs  of  man,  he  has  given  to  woman  beau- 
ty, and  to  that  beauty  added,  an  inexpreffible 
foftneis  and  perfuafive  force,  which  but  few 
of  the  fex  themfelves  know  the  extent 
G‘,  and  which  fiill  fewer  of  ours  have  the 
power  of  refitting.  This  power  of  the  wo- 
men, in  bending  the  ttronger  fex  to  their 
will,  is  no  doubt  greatly  augmented  when 
they  have  youth  and  beauty  on  their  fide : 
but  even  with  the  lofs  of  thefe  it  is  not  al- 
ways extinguifhed ; nor  does  it  altogether 
confitt  in  words  and  a&ions,  it  often  effe&s 
its  purpofes  by  means  lefs  vifible,  and  im- 
polfible  to  be  defcribed : but  thefe  means 
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muff  conffantly  have  for  their  bafis  foftnefs 
and  good-nature;  they  mud  ever  be  fuch 
as  throw  a veil  over  the  pride  of  our  luppo- 
fed  fuperiority,  and  make  us  believe,  that 
we  are  exerting  that  fovereign  power,  which 
we  confider  as  our  right,  when  in  reality  we 
are  obeying  it.  The  lead  appearance  of  the 
contrary  alarms  our  pride ; and  hie  who  dil- 
covers  to  us  her  intention  to  govern  by  her 
power,  or  by  her  haughty  temper,  produces 
an  effeft  which  the  other  fex  are  not  fuffi- 
ciently  aware  of ; (lie  raifes  a clifguff,  which 
all  our  efforts  can  never  conquer.  In  (hort, 
fuch  a conduct  in  a woman,  is  the  fame 
thing  as  it  would  be  in  a lion  to  fight  with 
his  hinder  legs,  or  lor  a hare  to  lace  about, 
and  defy  the  teeth  of  the  purfuing  pack  ; it 
is  negle&ing  to  make  ufe  of  what  nature 
has  furnilhed,  and  endeavouring  to  ufe  what 
fhe  thought  proper  to  deny. 

We  could  point  out  here,  were  it  necef- 
ffiry,  a great  variety  of  inftances,  where 
women  have  governed  men  by  the  influence 
of  good-nature  and  infinuating  manners; 
but  we  defy  hiffory  to  furnifh  one  Angle  in- 
ffance  of  this  afcendancy  having  ever  been 
obtained  over  a man  of  fenfe,  by  brawling, 

ill- 
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ill-humour,  and  a vifible  contefl  for  fuperF 
onty.  i\o  man  of  feeling1  is  proof  agamfl 
the  f of  ter  arts  of  a fenfible  woman.  Such 
aits  aie  armed  with  an  irrefiflable  power. 
Almofl  every  man  is  proof  againfl  her  open 

attacks;  they  are  the  attacks  of  a bee  with- 
out a fling. 

Among  the  women  who  have  diffin- 
guifhed  themfelves  for  governing  by  the 
arts  of  infmuation  and  perfuafion,  the  Em- 
prefs  Livia  Hands  in  the  firft  rank;  by  thefe 
arts  file  attained  fuch  an  influence  over  her 
hufband  Auguffus,  that  there  was  hardly 
any  thing  he  could  refufe  her.  Many  of 
the  married  ladies  of  Rome,  who  took  no- 
tice of  this  afcendency,  were  anxious  to 
know  how  fhe  had  acquired  it,  one  of  them 
at  laft  venturing  to  afk  her,  {he  replied, 

By  being  obedient  to  all  his  commands* 
C£  by  not  endeavouring  to  difeover  his  fe- 
“ crets;  and  by  concealing  my  knowledge 
“ of  his  amours.”  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France,  one  of  the  greateft  and  moft  amia- 
ble of  princes,  affords  a mofl  remarkable 
inffance  of  the  power  women  may  acquire 
over  men  by  foothing  and  infmuation, 

I ender  and  compaffionate  in  his  nature, 

he 
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lie  could  hardly  refufe  any  thing  to  (oft- 
nefs,  intreaties,  and  tears:  fenfible  at  the 
fame  time,  and  jealous  of  his  honour  and 
power,  there  was  hardly  any  thing  he  would 
grant,  that  was  attempted  to  be  forced  from 
him  by  different  methods.  Hence  he  was 
conffantly  governed  by  his  miflreffes,  and 
at  variance  with  his  wives. 

From  fcripture,  and  from  education,  al- 
moft  every  man  has  imbibed  an  idea  of  the 
fuperiority  of  his  own  fex ; he  is  therefore 
zealous  to  maintain  that  fuperiority,  and 
jealous  of  every  attack  made  upon  it ; but 
lie  is  at  the  fame  time  endowed  with  a fenti- 
mental  tendernefs  for  the  other  fex,  and  a 
ftrong  inclination  to  promote  their  happi- 
nefs.  This  inclination  leads  him  into  fo 
many  difficulties,  that  it  may  juflly  be  called 
his  weak  fide,  and  women  of  fenfe  eafily 
difcover,  and  as  eafily  take  the  advantage 
of  it.  From  this  view  of  the  hate  of  the 
fexes,  nothing  feems  more  plain,  than  that 
though  men  govern  by  law,  women  may 
almoft  always  govern  by  the  arts  of  gen- 
tlenefs  and  perfuafion.  “ The  empire  of 
“ woman  (fays  a French  author)  is  an  em- 
st  pire  of  fweetnefs,  addrefs,  and  gomplai- 
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° xiv.P'  “ ^ance  5 her  commands  are  carefTes ; her 
“ menaces  are  tears  and  we  may  add, 
that  the  power  ot  iuch  commands  and  of 
fuch  menances,  is  like  that  of  faith,  it  can 
remove  mountains.  It  is  a power  which  has 
nature  on  its  fide.  The  principle  by  her 
implanted  within  us,  pleads  in  favour  of  the 
fex,  and  more  than  half  performs  the  talk 
of  making  us  obey  all  the  commands  they 
lay  upon  us.  But  though  men  of  fenlibility 
and  good-nature  may  in: alliably  be  governed 
by  foftnefs  and  addrefs,  there  are  others  call 
in  a rougher  mould,  whofe  hearts  are  ftran- 
gers  to  the  liner  fenfations,  and  whofe  Hub- 
born  feelings  bend  not  even  to  prayers  and 
intreaties.  Women  joined  to  fuch  may  fit 
down  in  filence  and  deplore  their  misfor- 
tune ; a misfortune,  which  it  is  beyond  their 
power  to  remedy  ; for  we  have  but  too  good 
reafon  to  affirm,  that  the  temper,  upon  which 
gentlenefs  and  cr0od-nature  are  loft,  can 
never  be  mended  by  ill-nature.  Men  of 
fenfe  will  often,  for  the  fake  of  peace,  fub- 
mit  to  be  ill-treated  by  a woman  ; men  defti- 
tute  of  fenfe  will  retort  that  treatment  with 
double  violence. 
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Sketches  of  Ceremonies  and  Cuftoms , ybr  the 
mojl  part  obferved  only  by  Women . 

AS  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  a nation,  c Hx^p 
befides  being  the  mod  entertaining 
part  of  its  hiftory,  fcrve  alfo  to  chara&erife 
and  diftinguifh  it  from  all  others,  by  point- 
ing out  the  various  purfuits  to  which  the 
genius  ol  its  people  are  dire&ed;  the  whims 
and  caprices  which  climate,  chance,  or  fitu- 
ation  have  introduced  ; the  force  that  the 
intelle6lual  powers  have  exerted,  in  contrive 
ing  or  adopting  ceremonies  and  cuftoms 
agreeable  to  realon  ; in  refilling  luperftition, 
and  difcarding  whatever  is  ridiculous  in 
manners,  unbecoming  in  religion,  or  tyran- 
nical in  government;  fo  the  cuftoms  peculiar 
to  women,  did  hiftory  enable  us  to  give  a 
particular  detail  of  them,  on  comparing  them 
with  thofe  of  the  men,  would  greatly  aftift 
in  forming  a judgment  of  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  two  fexes,  in  difcovering  the 
folid  and  the  flimfy  of  each,  and  pointing 
out  which  is  moft  directed,  in  its  various 
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CI*r  Pur^its  and  pleafures,  by  reafon;  and  which 
mofl  follows  the  dictates  of  cuflom,  or  fugr 
geflions  of  fancy. 

of^Th;!7  ^utj  unhappily,  of  all  other  parts  of  the 

fubjedl.  female  hiflory,  that  of  their  manners  and 
cufloms  is  involved  in  the  greatell  obfcurity. 
Almoft  all  the  writers  of  antiquity  have 
either  pafled  over  them  in  fdence,  or  blended 
them  fo  intimately  with  the  ceremonies  and 
cufloms  of  the  men,  that  we  are  generally 
at  a lofs  to  difcover,  with  any  decree  of 
certainty,  what  is  peculiar  to  each.  Nor  is 
the  fubjeH  much  better  elucidated  by  the 
moderns,  who,  in  their  voyages  and  travels, 
for  the  molt  part,  only  inform  us  of  the 
drefs,  complexion,  and  behaviour  of  the 
women  in  the  countries  thev  have  vifited  : 

j 7 

which,  indeed,  is  commonly  all  that  is  in 
their  power ; for  their  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  they  are  defcribing, 
precludes  them  from  every  fpecies  of  in- 
formation, but  what  they  receive  by  their 
eyes ; the  jealoufy  of  the  men,  in  many 
places,  hinders  flrangers  from  all  accefs  to 
their  women ; and  the  fhort  flay  they  make  af- 
fords not  the  neceffary  time  for  information. 
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It  has  been  obferved  by  all  who  atten- 
tively confidered  human  nature,  that  fafhion 
and  cutlom  ufurp  the  mod  extenfive  autho- 
rity over  weak  and  little  minds,  becaufe 
fuch,  are  not  properly  qualified  to  examine 
the  caufes  from  which  they  arife,  nor  the 
effects  of  which  they  are  productive ; or 
becaufe,  after  having  examined  and  found 
them  ridiculous,  they  have  not  fortitude 
enough  to  prefer  fingularity  to  cuflom, 
though  the  former  be  founded  on  reafon, 
and  the  latter  on  folly  or  caprice.  As 
women  in  all  ages  have  been  fuppofed  to  be 
more  the  flaves  of  fafhion,  ceremony,  and 
cuflom,  than  men,  this  flavery  has  conflantly 
been  made  ufe  of  to  prove  the  weaknefs  and 
inferiority  of  their  underflandings.  We  al- 
low, indeed,  that  if  the  faft  were  eflablifhed, 
the  proof  would  be  undeniable : but  we 
think  it  is  far  from  being  eflablifhed ; for  we 
challenge  any  man  of  fenfe  and  impartiality 
to  look  around  him  into  the  fafhions  and 
cufloms  of  Europe,  and  to  fay  whether 
thofe  of  our  fex  are  not  as  whim fi cal  and 
ridiculous  as  thofe  of  the  other,  and  whether 
our  whole  deportment  does  not  declare,  that 
we  are  as  inviolably  attached  to  them. 
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As  female  ceremonies  and  cuftoms  are 
of  the  molt  delicate  nature,  and  require 
to  be  touched  by  the  fofteft  pencil,  they 
may  on  that  account  have  been  the  more 
generally  palled  over  in  filenee ; and  on 
that  account,  alio,  we  find  ourfelves  obliged 
to  run  over  them  more  flightly  than  is  con- 
fident with  the  nature  of  hiftorical  informa- 
tion. But  we  lay  it  down  as  a rule,  that  we 
would  rather  flop  fomething  (hort  of  the 
information  we  could  give,  then  offend  the 
mod  delicate  ear. 

One  of  the  earlied  ceremonies  peculiar 
to  the  fex,  which  we  meet  with  in  hiftorv, 
is  the  bewailing  of  virginity.  This  was 
pradlifed  among  the  Ifraelites,  Phoenicians, 
and  feveral  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
by  all  women  who  were  obliged  to  relinquifh 
life  before  they  had  entered  into  the  date  of 
wedlock ; or  who,  by  any  particular  vow 
being  devoted  to  perpetual  celibacy,  were, 
in  confequence  of  that  vow,  cut  off  from 
all  hopes  of  enjoying  the  fweets  of  love, 
or  of  railing  up  pofterity.  Thefe  lad  not 
only  continued  through  life,  at  dated  times, 
to  deplore  the  unhappinefs  of  their  fate, 
but,  on  fome  occafions,  affembled  their 
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female  friends  and  relations,  to  aflift  them  c l]^  i>* 
in  performing  the  mournful  ceremony.  It 
is  fuppofed,  that  the  reafon  why  the  Ifraeli- 
tifh  virgins  bewailed  their  virginity,  was, 
becaufe  every  woman  flattered  herfelf  with 
the  hope  of  being  mother  to  the  Mefliah 
that  was  to  come.  Among  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  the  cuflom  mult  have  originated 
from  fome  other  caufe ; but  what  that  was, 
it  is  impoflible  for  us  now  to  difcover.  We 
can  only  conjetiure,  that  as  a numerous 
poflerity  was  reckoned,  among  the  ancients, 
one  of  the  greatefl  blefiings,  and  a particu- 
lar mark  of  the  divine  favour,  (he  who  was 
excluded  from  a poflibility  of  this  blefling, 
and  ol  this  diftinguifliing  favour,  might  on 
thefe  accounts  fuppofe  herfelf  peculiarly 
wretched. 

Besides  this  ceremony  of  bewailing  vir-  Cc*emony 
ginity,  there  is  another,  perhaps  not  lefs 
ancient,  which  was  likewife  praclifed  by  the  the  dcatU 
women  of  Ifrael,  of  Phcenicia,  of  Greece,  ";5A  °' 
and  fome  other  nations  : this  was  the  annual 
lamentation  for  the  death  of  Adonis,  or,  as 
the  fcripture  calls  him,  Thammuz,  per- 
formed by  the  Phoenician  women,  on  the 
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CHxvP‘  banks  of  the  river  Adonis,  and  by  thofe  of 
L/V^J  other  nations,  in  their  cities  and  houfes. 

bo  widely  do  the  writers  of  antiquity  differ 
in  their  accounts  of  Adonis,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  fay  who  he  was ; all  that  feems  certain 
concerning  him  is,  that  he  was  a paramour  of 
Venus,  that  by  fome  fatal  accident  he  came 
to  an  untimely  end,  and  that  Venus,  to 
commemorate  his  fate,  inflituted  an  an- 
nual mourning  for  him  among  the  women. 

There  is  in  Phoenicia  a river  called  by 
the  name  of  Adonis,  it  runs  through  a bed 
of  red  earth,  and  being  annually  overflowed 
by  the  melting  of  the  fnow  on  the  moun- 
tains, wafhes  down  a quantity  of  this  earth, 
which  tinges  its  water  of  a bloody  colour. 
Superfhtion  fuppofed  that  this  colour  was 
owing  to  the  blood  of  Adonis,  and  that 
it  was  a ffgnal  for  the  women  to  affem- 
ble  upon  its  banks,  and  call  to  remem- 
brance the  tragical  exit  he  was  fuppofed  to 
have  made  there.  As  foon  as  they  met 
together  they  began  their  lamentations. 
Thefe  ended,  they  difciplined  themfelves 
with  whips,  then  offered  a facrifice.  On 

the 
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the  day  following,  pretending  that  Adonis 
was  arifen  from  the  dead,  and  afeended  into 
heaven,  they  fhouted  for  joy,  ffiaved  their 
heads,  and  obliged  all  who  would  not  imi- 
tate them,  to  fuller  prollitution  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Yen  us; 

These  mylieries  were  alio  celebrated  by 
the  Egyptian,  by  the  Hraelitfh,  and  by  the 
Greek  women.  In  Greece  all  the  cities  put 
themlelves  in  mourning,  coffins  were  expo- 
led  at  every  door,  the  llatues  of  Venus  and 
Adonis  were  carried  in  procefhon,  with  all 
the  pomp  and  ceremony  praftifed  at  fu- 
nerals, the  women  tore  their  hair,  beat  their 
breads,  and  counterfeited  all  the  actions  and 
gellures  ufual  in  lamenting  the  dead.  Along 
with  the  proceffioii  were  carried  [hells  filled 
with  earth,  in  which  were  raifed  feveral 
forts  of  herbs,  efpecially  lettuces,  in  memory 
of  Adonis  being  laid  out  by  Venus  upon  a 
bed  of  lettuces.  After  this  a fiicrifice  was 
offered,  and  the  following  day  lpent  in  ex- 
prelling  their  joy,  that  Proferpine,  at  the 
folicitation  of  Venus,  had  confented  to  al- 
low Adonis  to  return  from  the  (hades  to  the 
regions  above; 
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Ceremonies  and  cufloms,  even  though 
they  are  of  a religious  nature,  like  all  other 
tilings,  ai e fiecjuently  obliterated  by  devour- 
ing time  ; fuch,  however,  is  not  the  fate  of 
that  we  have  been  now  defcnbing.  It  is 
laid  that  it  Hill  exdls  m fome  places  of  the 
Levant,  with  little  variation  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  pra&ifed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks. 

Though  deities,  whether  fuppofed  to  be 
of  the  mafculine  or  feminine  gender,  were 
generally  worfhipped  indifcriminately  by 
both  fexes;  yet  to  this  rule  there  were  fome 
few  exceptions.  Among  the  Syrians  there 
was  a female  deity  called  the  great  Syrian 
goddefs,  who  feems  chiefly  to  have  been 
worfhipped  by  frantic  women,  and  eunuch 
priefts.  In  fpite  of  every  pretenfion  to  the 
contrary,  we  mufl  all  be  fometimes  fenfibie 
of  a natural  partiality  to  our  own  fex,  and 
feel  ourfelves  prone  to  excufe  its  faults  and 
pity  its  infirmities,  as  incidents  to  which  we 
ourfelves  are  more  liable..  Among  people 
therefore,  who  fuppofe  that  their  deities, 
like  themfel  ves,  are  of  different  fexes,  it  will 
be  impoffible  not  to  fuppofe  them  alfo  fuf- 
ceptible  of  the  different  propenfities  and 

feelings 
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feelings  of  thofe  fexes.  Hence  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  lor  women  to 
addrefs  themfelves  to,  and  imagine  they 
would  be  more  readily  heard  by,  a female 
deity  than  a male.  And  hence  arofe  among 
that  fex,  the  peculiar  worfhip  and  adoration 
they  paid  to  Tome  of  the  goddelfes.  Juno, 
otherwife  called  Lucina,  who  had  herfelf 
felt  the  pains  of  child  bearing,  and  was  on 
that  account  fuppofed  to  be  more  fufcepti- 
ble  of  feeling  for  thofe  in  a like  condition, 
was  conllituted  the  patronefs  of  lying-in  wo- 
men, and  by  them  conftantly  invoked  to 
procure  a fafe  and  eafy  delivery.  Vefla, 
becaufe  fhe  had  always  retained  her  virgi- 
nity, was  on  that  account  fuppofed  to  be  a 
proper  patronefs  for  chaftity,  and  therefore 
worfhipped  in  a temple  at  Rome,  and  in 
fome  other  countries  by  virgins  only.  But 
ol  all  the  kinds  of  adoration  paid  by  women 
to  a female  deity,  that  of  the  Roman  ladies 
to  the  good  goddefs,  feems  the  moft  unac- 
countable and  extraordinary,  as  we  are 
totally  unacquainted  with  its  origin,  its  ten- 
dency, and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
conduced. 
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As  early  as  the  birth  of  the  Roman  rc-i 
public,  it  had  been  cuftomary  for  the  women, 
at  the  expiration  of  every  confular  year, 
to  celebrate,  in  the  houfe  of  the  conful  or 
praetor,  certain  religious  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies in  honour  ol  the  good  goddefs ; but 
what  thefe  ceremonies  were  we  can  give  nq 

account,  as  no  man  was  ever  allowed  to  be 

\ * 

prefent  at  them,  and  no  man  was  ever  made 
acquainted  with  their  nature  and  tendency. 
All  we  can  fay  is,  that  when  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  celebrating  thefe  rites  came,  the 
Veftal  virgins  repaired  to  the  houfe  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe,  and  offered  facri- 
fices  to  the  good  goddefs ; but  the  facrifices 
offered,  and  the  manner  of  offering  them, 
were  fecrets  which  to  this  day  remain  im- 
penetrable,  and  ffrongly  contradict  the  com- 
mon opinion,  that  no  fecret  isMafe  in  the; 
bread  of  a woman. 

• ( t • * i 


Our  own  times  furnifh  us  with  an  inflance 
of  a ceremony  from  which  all  women  are 
carefully  excluded45-;  but  the  Roman  ladies, 
in  performing  the  rites  facred  to  the  good 
goddefs,  were  even  more  afraid  of  the  men 
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than  our  mafons  arc  of  women  ; for  we  are  C1W’' 

XY  • 

told  by  feme  authors,  that  fo  cautious  were 
they  of  concealment,  that  even  the  (tatues 
and  pitiures  of  men  and  other  male  animals 
were  covered  with  a thick  veil.  The  houfe 
of  the  conful,  though  commonly  fo  large 
that  they  might  have  been  perfectly  lecured 
againft  all  intrufion  in  fome  remote  apart- 
ment of  it,  was  obliged  to  be  evacuated  by 
all  male  animals,  and  even  the  conful  him- 
fell  was  not  fuffered  to  remain  in  it.  Before 
they  began  their  ceremonies,  every  corner 
and  lurking-place  in  the  houfe  was  carefully 
fcarchcd,  and  no  caution  omitted  to  prevent 
all  pollibility  of  being  difeovered  by  imper- 
tinent curiofity,  or  dillurbed  by  prefumptive 
intrulion,  But  thefe  cautions  were  not  ail 
the  guard  that  was  placed  around  them;  the 
laws  of  the  Romans  made  it  death  for  any 
man  to  be  prefent  at  their  folemnity. 

Such  being  the  precautions  for  infuring  T,,c M'or- 
the  fecrecy  of  this  ceremony,  it  was  only  intruded 
once  attempted  to  be  violated,  thou  eh  it  upon  hy 

A Clotlius.  ( 

exifted  Irom  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
empire  till  the  introdu&ion  of  chriftianity ; 
and  even  this  attempt  was  made,  not  fo 
much  perhaps  with  a view  to  be  prefent  at 
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’ the,  cei-emony,  as  to  fulfil  an  affignation 
vmh  a miftrefs.  Pompeia,  the  wife  of 
C'adar,  having  been  fufpe&ed  of  a criminal 
correfpondence  with  Clodius,  'SSk  fo  clofely 
watched  that  (he  could  find  no  opportunity 
°*  gratlfying  her  pafliom  At  laff,  by  the 
means  of  a female  Have, A fettled  an  a fligna- 
t ion  with  him  at  the  celebration  of  the  rites 
oi  the  good  goddefs.  Clodius  was  direfled 
to  come  in  the  habit  of  a fitiging-girl,  a 
characler  he  could  eafily  perfonate,  being 
young  and  of  a fair  complexion.  As  foon 
as  the  flave  faw  him  enter,  flie  ran  to  inform 
ner  mifhefs.  The  miffrefs,  eager  to  meet 
her  lover,  immediately  left  the  company, 
and  threw  herfelf  into  his  arms,  but  couid 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  it  fo  foon 
as  he  thought  necefiary  for  their  mutual 
Safety ; upon  which  he  tore  himfelf  from 
nei,  and  began  to  take  a walk  through  the 
rooms,  always  avoiding  the  light  as  much 
as  poliible.  While  he  was  thus  walking  by 
himfelf,  a maid-fervant  accofted  him,  and 
defiled  him  to  fing.  He  took  no  notice  of 
nm,  but  fne  followed  and  urged  him  fo 
clofely,  that  at  laid  he  was  obliged  to  (peak. 
His  voice  immediately  betrayed  his  fex.  The 
maid  fhnekcd*  and  running  into  the  room 

where 
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where  the  rites  were  performing,  told  that  a c A 
man  was  in  the  houfe.  The  women,  in  the  c/ro 
utmofl  confirmation,  threw  a veil  over  tlie 
myfieries,  ordered  the  doors  to  be  fecured, 
and  with  lights  in  their  hands,  ran  about  the 
houfe  fearching  for  the  facrilegious  intruder. 

T hey  found  him  in  the  apartment  of  the 
have  who  had  admitted  him,  drove  him  out 
with  ignominy,  and,  though  it  was  the  mid- 
dle ol  the  night,  immediately  difperfed,  to 
give  an  account  to  their  hufbands  of  what 
had  happened.  Clodius  was  foon  after  ac- 
cufed  of  having  profaned  the  holy  rites  ; 
but  the  populace  declared  in  his  favour, 
and  the  judges,  fearing  an  infurreclion,  were 
obliged  to  acquit  him. 

In  a country  where  the  women  were  lefs 
regarded  than  at  Rome,  and  where  lefs  con- 
fidence was  repofed  in  their  probity  and 
honour,  the  men  would  probably  have  fup- 
pofed,  that  ceremonies  fo  carefully  concealed 
from  their  knowledge,  were  either  inimical 
to  virtue  or  to  the  hate.  Rut  that  no  fuch 
fufpicions  were  entertained  by  the  Romans, 
we  learn  from  Cicero,  who,  fpeaking  of 
thefe  mylleries,  fays,  “ What  facrifice  is 
“ there  fo  ancient,  as  that  which  has  been 

“ handed 
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“ handed  down  to  us  from  our  firft  kin^s 
“ and  is  coeval  with  Rome  herfelf?  What 
lacrifice  is  there  fo  private  and  fecret,  as 
that  which  is  concealed,  not  only  from  the 
“ eyes  of  the  curious  and  inquifitive,  but 
from  the  fight  of  all  men,  and  where 
k£  neither  the  molt  profligate  wickednefs  nor 
impudence  ever  yet  prefumed  to  enter? 
“ This  faenheeno  man  except  Clodius  was 
ie  ever  f°  impious  as  to  violate ; no  man  but 
“ Clodius  ever  thought,  without  the  utmofl 
horror,  of  a fh fling  at  it.  This  facnfice, 
“ which  is  performed  by  the  Veftal  virgins, 
“ which  is  performed  for  the  profperity  of 
" the  Roman  people,  which  is  performed  in 
“ the  houfe  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  celeb ra- 
“ ted  with  unknown  ceremonies,  and  in  ho- 
'*  nour  of  a goddefs,  whofe  very  name  to 
know  is  facrilege ; this  facrifice  Clodius 
prophaned.” 

In  fubfequent  periods,  it  lias  been  alleged 
by  fome,  that  whatever  opinion  the  Romans 
themfelves  entertained  of  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies performed  in  honour  of  this  good 
goddefs,  they  muff  have  been  at  lead  of  an 

indelicate  nature  ; elfe  why  all  this  care  and 

¥ 

foheitude  of  tlie  women  to  conceal  them 
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from  the  men  ? But  we  think  it  is  more 
natural,  as  well  as  charitable,  to  fuppofe, 
that  as  the  Romans  had  a deity  to  prefide 
almofi  over  every  particular  circumfiance 
and  a6iion,  this  good  goddefs  mult  either 
have  been  confidered  as  the  patronefs  of  the 
Tex  in  general,  or  the  particular  patronefs 
of  fome  of  their  affairs  and  concerns ; and 
that  on  this  account  the  women  imagined 
nothing  could  be  fo  acceptable  to  her,  as 
rites  and  ceremonies  performed  only  by  that 
fex,  and  for  the  profperity  of  thofe  affairs 
which  flie  patronifed. 

In  the  religion  of  the  modern  Jews,  there 
are  fome  ceremonies  peculiar  to  their  wo- 

* 

men.  At  the  commencement  of  their  fab- 
bath,  which  is  on  the  Friday  evening  at  half 
an  hour  before  the  fun  fets,  every  confcien- 
tious  Jew  muff  have  a lamp  lighted  in  his 
houfe,  even  though  he  fhould  borrow  the 
oil  of  his  neighbour.  The  lighting  of  tliefe 
lamps  is  a kind  of  religious  rite,  invariably 
afiigned  to  the  women,  in  order,  fay  they, 
to  recal  to  their  memory,  the  crime  by  which 
their  original  mother  firft  extingui filed  the 
lamp  of  righteoufnefs,  and  to  teach  them, 
that  they  ought  to  do  every  thing  in  theif 
Vol,  I.  X x x power 
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C rxv  P’  power  to  atone  for  that  crime,  by  rekindling 
it.  Inftead  of  the  fcape-goat,  which  this 
people  formerly  loaded  with  their  fms,  and 
lent  into  the  wildernefs,  they  now  fubditute 
a fowl.  Every  father  of  a family  takes  a 
white  cock,  and  the  mother  of  the  family 
a white  hen,  which  die  ftrikes  upon  the 
head,  repeating  at  every  flroke,  “ Let  this 
“ hen  atone  for  my  fins;  (he  (hall  die,  but 
“ I (hall  live.  ’ I his  done,  (lie  twills  her 
neck,  and  cuts  her  throat,  to  fignify,  that 
without  (hedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remif* 
fion  of  (in.  If  a woman,  however,  happens 
to  be  pregnant  at  the  time  of  this  ceremony, 
as  (lie  cannot  afeertain  whether  the  infant 
is  a male  or  a female,  that  its  fms,  of  what- 
ever gender  it  be,  may  not  be  unexpiated, 
(he  takes  both  a hen  and  a cock,  that  fhe 
may  be  aifured  of  having  performed  the 
ceremony  as  required  by  their  law. 


Ceremo- 
nies in 
mourning 
peculiar 
to  women 


Wherever  politenefs  has  (lamped  a real 
value  upon  beauty,  there  is  hardly  any  cir- 
cumdance  powerful  enough  to  induce  the 
fair  (ex  to  injure,  or  even  for  a time  to  im- 
pair the  lultre  of  it;  but  where  this  natural 
advantage  fcarcely  entitles  the  podedor  to 
any  (uperior  attention  or  regard,  it  is  of 

confe- 
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confequence  cultivated  with  lefs  affiduity,  chap. 
and  preferved  with  lefs  folicitude.  Women' 
in  the  politer  countries  of  Europe,  even 
when  obliged  to  drefs  themfelves  in  the 
weeds  of  forrow  and  affli&ion,  never  lofe 
fight  of  the  idea  of  appearing  lovely,  and 
ufually  contrive  matters  fo,  as  that  even 
their  weeds  may  add  fomething  to  their 
charms,  by  giving  them  a languifhing  and 
melancholy  air ; circumftanccs  which  often 
render  beauty  more  irrefiftable,  than  when  it 
is  arrayed  in  all  the  tinfel  glare  of  (how,  and 
frippery  of  fafhion.  In  the  rude  ages  of 
antiquity,  women  on  the  death  of  relations, 
feem  to  have  forgot  every  idea  of  beauty, 
and  every  fenfe  of  pain ; thofe  of  modern 
nations,  into  whole  plan  of  life  elegance 
and  politenefs  have  not  yet  entered,  in  the 
melancholy  moments  dedicated  to  mourn- 
mg,  regardlefs  of  every  thing  but  the  cuftom 
of  their  country,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  the 
impulfes  of  their  heart,  not  only  eclipfe  the 
prefect  luftre  of  their  charms,  but,  by  the 
wounds  and  flafhcs  which  thev  make  noon 
their  bodies,  cruelly  deface  them  for  ever. 

It  was  throughout  all  antiquity  a pre- 
vailing opinion,  that  no  offended  deity  would 
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CIxv.P*  wou^  grant  forgivenefs  without  blood; 
hence  almoft  every  people  upon  earth  flain- 

Avomc’i  °f  et^  a^tars  °f  their  gods  with  the  blood  of 
wounding  human  or  of  more  ignoble  vi61ims.  But 

idvTs  in  blood  was  not  only  neceffary  to  appeafe  a 
mourning  god  when  offended,  it  was  alfo  the  moft  ef- 
fe£iual  means  of  rendering  him  propitious, 
and  procuring  from  him  any  favour.  And 
hence,  almoft  in  every  nation,  thofe  who 
approached  a deity  to  alls,  any  particular 
favour  of  him,  mangled  and  tore  their  own 
flefh,  as  the  fureft  method  of  obtaining  their 
requeft.  Nor  was  it  their  deities  alone,  which 
the  ancients  fuppofed  wrere  delighted  with 
blood ; the  ghofts,  alfo.,  of  their  deceafed 
relations  approaching  in  their  feparate  Bate 
nearer  to  the  nature  of  thefe  deities,  likewife 
yefembled  them  in  this  particular.  It  is  there- 
fore not  improbable,  that  the  cuflom  of 
wounding  and  tearing  the  flefh  in  mourning, 
was  firfi  introduced  to  appeafe  the  ghofts  of 
deceafed  friends ; to  fupplicate  them  for 
fome  particular  favour ; to  (hew  them  how 
much  they  were  loved  and  lamented  by 
thofe  whom  they  had  left  behind  them  on 
earth;  or  to  feaft  them  with  human  blood, 
upon  which  they  were  fuppofed  by  the 
Greeks  and  fome  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions 
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lions,  to  regale  themfelves  with  a peculiar 
pleafure.  But  from  whatever  caufe  this 
cuflom  proceeded,  we  are  well  allured  that 
the  women  of  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Greece, 
and  perhaps  of  many  other  nations,  mangled 
and  disfigured  themfelves  by  wounds,  on  the 
death  of  their  friends  and  relations, 

But  this  cultom  was  not  peculiar  to  an- 
tiquity ; it  has  been  handed  down  even  to 
our  times.  In  Otaheite,  and  feveral  of  the 
other  iflands  around  it,  the  women,  either 
in  compliance  with  the  cuflom  of  their 
country,  or  rather  perhaps,  when  the  idea 
of  fome  departed  friend  Bole  into  their 
memory,  though  in  the  height  of  a fit  of 
mirth  and  jollity,  immediately  affumed  the 
appearance  of  the  deepeft  forrow,  wounded 
their  heads  with  the  tooth  of  a (hark,  till 
the  blood  ran  down  their  faces  ; and  as  foon 
as  the  ceremony  was  ended,  or  perhaps  the 
idea  of  the  departed  friend  driven  out  by 
another  of  a more  pleafureable  nature,  the 
tranfition  from  forrow  to  joy  was  as  inflan- 
taneous  as  it  had  before  been  from  joy  to 
forrow. 
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This  ceremony,  however,  of  our  modem 
/ favages,  although  cruel  in  its  nature,  is  only 
of  a Ihort  duration,  and  gives  but  little  in- 
terruption to  the  more  chearful  fenfations. 
But  the  mourning  of  the  Grecian  women 
was  long,  and,  while  it  lafted,  ffruck  out 
of  exigence  every  thins  that  could  be  called 
joyous  or  arnuhng.  They  not  only  beat 
their  breads,  and  tore  their  laces  with  their 
nails,  but  all’o  diverted  themfelves  of  all  their 
ornaments,  laid  afide  their  jewels,  their 
gold,  and  whatever  was  rich  and  precious 
in  apparel,  fequeftered  themfelves  from 
company,  and  refilled  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life,  fhunned  the  light  as 
odious,  and  courted  dark  (hades  and  melan- 
choly retirement.  They  alfo  tore  or  cut  off 
their  hair,  and  either  caff  it  into  the  funeral 
pile,  to  be  confumed  along  with  the  body 
of  the  perfon  (or  whom  they  mourned,  or 
into  the  tomb,  to  be  buried  along  with  it. 
Cutting  off  the  hair  was  not,  however,  an 
invariable  cuftom.  Some  ran  about  with 
it  difhevelled,  clothing  themfelves  in  the 
coarfeft  garments,  throwing  duff  upon  their 
heads  and  faces,  and  even  fometimes  pros- 
trating themfelves  upon  the  earth,  and  rol- 
ling in  the  duff;  cuffoms  which  feem  to  have 

been 
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been  pra£iifed  from  the  earlieff  antiquity,  as 
exp  re  hive  of  the  deepeff  forrow  and  afflic- 
tion, On  the  death  of  perfons  who  were 
diftinguilhed  lor  their  valour  or  merit,  not 
iatisfied  with  cutting  off  their  own  hair,  the 
Perlians  alfo  cut  off  that  of  their  horfes  and 
beaffs  of  burden,  that  every  obje£i:  around 
them  might  call  to  their  memory  the  lofs 
they  had  fuflained. 

Besides  tlie  ceremonies  already  men- 
tioned, the  women  in  ancient  times,  as 
direded  by  fancy  or  mitigated  by  regard, 
decked  the  tombs  of  their  deceafed  friends, 
hung  lamps  upon  them,  and  adorned  them 
with  a variety  of  herbs  and  flowers;  a cuf- 
tom  at  this  time  obferved  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Conllantinople  and  its  neighbourhood, 
who  not  only  adorn  the  tombs  of  their  dead, 
but  plant  their  burying-grounds  with  roie- 
mary,  cyprefs,  and  other  odoriferous  (h rubs 
and  flowers ; but  whether  with  a view  to 
pleafe  the  manes  of  the  dead,  or  preferve 
the  health  of  the  living,  is  uncertain.  There 
were  other  ornaments  befides  thefe  we  have 
now  mentioned,  ufed  by  the  women  of  an- 
tiquity to  deck  the  tombs.  The  Greeks, 
frequently  hung  the  tomb  of  a deceafed 
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lover  round  with  locks  of  the  hair  of  his? 
millrefs.  They  likewife  made  offerings,  and 
poured  out  libations  to  the  ghoffs,  whom 
they  fuppofed  to  fmell,  to  eat,  and  to  drink 
as  they  did  while  upon  earth.  This  was  not 
only  a prevailing  opinion  among  the  an- 
cients, but  has  not  as  yet  been  totally  obli- 
terated. Into  a Imall  hole  left  at  the  head 
of  tire  grave,  the  Gaurs  thruft  victuals  and 
drink  for  feveral  days,  to  regale  the  departed 
fpirit,  which  is  fuppofed  frequently  to  vifit 
the  body  from  which  it  has  been  feparated. 
The  Americans  carry  provifions  to  the  tombs 
of  their  dead,  for  feveral  mornings  after 
they  are  buried,  and  fometimes  make  hies 
by  the  graves,  that  the  ghoffs  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  warming  themfelves.  In  the 
Eaff  Indies,  a perfon  is  no  fooner  dead  tharl 
the  women  aflemble  and  rub  his  face  with 
rice  ; and  at  Narva,  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Livonia,  they  celebrate  a remark- 
able feffival  {acred  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 
On  the  eve  of  Whitfuntide,  the  women  af- 
lemble in  the  church-yard,  and  fpreading 
napkins  on  the  graves  and  tombftoncs,  cover 
them  with  a variety  of  difhes  of  bi oiled  and 
fried  fifh,  cuffards,  and  painted  eggs ; and 

to  render  them  more  agreeable  to  the  ghoffs, 
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the  pried,  while  he  is  praying  over  them, 
perfumes  them  with  frankincenfe,  the  wo- 
men all  the  time  howling  and  lamenting  in 
the  mod  difmal  manner,  mean  while  the 
more  intelligent  clerk  is  not  lefs  alhduoufly 
employed  in  defrauding  the  ghods,  by  ga- 
thering up  all  the  viands  lor  the  ufe  of  the 
pried. 

There  is  not  perhaps  among  mankind, 
a cudom  more  general  than  mourning  for 
the  dead ; nor  is  their  a nation  exiding  in 
which  the  women  do  not,  either  from  cuf- 
tom  or  the  tendernefs  of  their  nature,  aft  a 
principal  part  in  this  folemnity.  There  are 
however  fome  people,  as  the  ancient  Traufes, 
who  indead  of  reckoning  death  a fubjeft  of 
lamentation,  rejoice  at  it  as  a happy  de- 
liverance from  pain  and  adverfity ; and 
others,  who,  though  they  commonly  mourn 
at  the  death  of  their  friends  and  relations, 
rejoice  at  it  when  attended  with  particular 
circumdances*  The  Greek  and  Roman  fa- 
thers, and,  what  is  more  extraordinary, 
even  the  mothers,  rejoiced  when  their  fons 
fell  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  The 
Chriftians,  in  feveral  periods,  rejoiced  when 
their  friends,  being  put  ‘to  death  by  perfe- 
Vol,  I.  Y y y cutors. 
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cutors,  were  numbered  among  thofe  who 
were  reckoned  worthy  of  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom. 1 he  women  of  modern  Egypt, 
though  on  other  occafions  they  lament  over 
the  dead  with  the  moft  ddmal  outcries,  when 
a Sheick  departs  this  life,  demonllrate  the 
moll  extravagant  joy  and  fatisfa&ion,  be- 
eaufe,  fay  they,  a Sheick  muPc,  at  death, 
infaliiably  enter  into  the  paradife  of  the 
blelfed. 

Bes  ides  thefe  ceremonies  of  religion  and 
of  mourning,  which  the  women  have  ap- 
propriated to  themfelves,  there  are  others 
obferved  by  them,  which,  ariling  from  their 
nature,  and  the  circumflances  attending  it, 
may,  for  that  reafon,  be  denominated  fexual. 
In  Chiragua,  when  a girl  arrives  at  a certain 
age,  her  female  relations  incIofe  her  in  a 
hammoc,  andfufpend  it  from  the  roof  of  her 
cottage.  Having  remained  in  this  hammoc 
for  one  month,  they  let  it  down  half  way; 
at  the  end  of  another  month,  the  neigh- 
bouring women  alienable,  and  having  armed 
themfelves  with  clubs  and  Haves,  enter  the 
cottage  in  a frantic  manner,  linking  furioufly 
upon  every  thing  within  it.  Having  acied 
this  farce  for  fome  time,  one  of  them  declares 
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that  (he  has  killed  the  ferpent  which  had  c ” * p- 
Hung  tlie  girl,  upon  which  fhe  is  liberated 
from  her  confinement,  the  women  rejoice 
for  fome  time  together,  and  then  depart 
every  one  to  her  own  home.  Among  fome 
of  the  Tartarian  tribes,  when  a girl  arrives 
at  the  fame  period  of  life,  they  {hut  her  up 
for  a few  days,  and  afterward  hang  a fignal 
on  the  top  of  her  tent,  to  let  the  young  men 
know  that  {he  is  become  marriageable. 
Among  others  of  thele  tribes,  the  parents  of 
the  <drl  make  a feaft  on  this  occafion,  and 
having  invited  their  neighbours,  and  treated 
them  with  milk  and  horfe  flefh,  they  declare 
that  their  daughter  is  become  marriageable ; 
and  that  they  are  ready  to  difpofe  of  her  as 
foon  as  a proper  opportunity  {hall  offer.  In 
Cireaffia  and  Georgia,  where  parents  are 
fometimes  obliged  to  marry  their  daughters 
while  infants,  to  prevent  their  being  vio- 
lently taken  from  them  by  the  rich  and 
powerful,  the  circumftance  of  a girl  being 
arrived  at  the  time  of  puberty,  is  frequently 
concealed  for  fome  time,  as  the  hufband  has 
then  a right  to  demand  her,  and  the  parents 
perhaps  think  her  too  young  for  the  matri- 
monial ffate. 
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c XV. Tx  ^ie  Brazils,  and  among  fome  tribes  of 
the  Canadians,  they  oblige  the  fex,  during 
their  perodical  purgations,  to  (hut  them- 
felves  up  in  little  huts  built  on  purpofe.  ' 
I hefe  huts  are  always  at  Tome  dillance  from 
the  villages,  and  the  provifions  for  the  women 
confined  there,  are  daily  carried  to  them 
with  as  much  care  and  circumfpe&ion,  as 
in  Europe  we  would  carry  them  to  a houfe 
infe£ted  with  the  plague.  The  laws  of  Mofes, 
perhaps,  firft  taught  mankind  that  the  touch- 
ing of  certain  obje&s,  in  left  ed  the  body  with 
a pollution  difagreeable  to  the  Deity  ; this 
do&rine  has  fince  found  its  way  into  many 
other  fyflems  of  religion,  that  of  the  Bra- 
zilians is  fo  flrift  in  this  particular,  that  the 
men  oblige  their  women  to  fwear  by  their 
Fetiche , or  houfehold  god,  whom  they  be- 
lieve would  execute  immediate  vengeance 
on  them  if  they  fwore  falfely,  that  they  will 
never  conceal  the  time  of  their  purgations, 
nor  indeed  would  it  be  fafe  for  them  to  do  fo, 
becaufe,  if  thev  fhould  then  be  dete£ied  dref- 
fing  victuals  for  the  men,  inftant  death  would 
immediately  be  the  punifhment.  In  all  civi- 
lized countries,  as  loon  as  a young  virgin 
becomes  marriageable,  (he  endeavours  to  im- 
prove the  charms  of  nature  by  the  addition 
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of  art.  In  the  Brazils  they  Teem  to  aft  upon  cp  ^ p* 
a contrary  plan.  They  burn  or  cut  off  the 
hair  of  her  head,  they  make  incifions  on  her 
body  from  her  {boulders  to  her  waiff,  and 
they  daub  thefe  incifions  with  a corrofive 
powder,  which  makes  indellible  marks  on 
the  (kin.  After  one  month  they  repeat  thefe 
incifions,  and  rub  the  girl  on  the  third  month 
with  a greafy  black  ointment,  fhe  then  be- 
gins to  appear  abroad,  being  by  all  thefe 
different  operations  now  reckoned  a deli- 
licious  morfel  to  take  to  the  arms  of  an 
adoring  lover.  In  Congo,  they  have  a cuf- 
tom  fomething  fimilar,  though  much  lefs 
barbarous.  They  (have  the  head  of  a young 
woman  at  the  age  of  puberty,  leaving  only 
a fmall  tuft  on  the  foretop.  As  foon  as  this 
operation  is  performed,  it  is  a fignal  that  fhe 
is  to  be  difpofed  of,  and  the  men  may  apply 
accordingly. 

Among  the  circum fiances  which  give  rife 
to  thefe  cufloms  which  we  have  called  fex- 
ual,  child-bearing  is  one  of  the  moft  particu- 
lar. As  in  child-bearing  fome  little  affiftance 
has  generally  been  neceffary  in  almofl  all 
countries ; to  afford  this  affiflance,  the  wo- 
jnen  have  commonly  employed  midwives 
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en  a p.  Qf  their  own  fex.  The  Athenians  were  the 
Lz-v-vj  only  people  of  antiquity  who  did  otherwife. 
1 li^y  nad  a law  which  prohibited  women 
and  Haves  from  practifing  phyfic.  As  mid- 
wifciy  ’Ucis  accounted  one  of  the  branches 
of  this  art,  many  lives  had  been  loft,  becaufe 
tne  women  would  not  lubmit  to  be  delivered 
b\  iru  n.  A woman  called  Agnodicc , in  order 
to  refeue  her  fex  from  this  difficulty,  dreffed 
herlen  in  tne  habit  of  a man,  and  having 
it ud ica  the  art  of  phyfic,  revealed  herfelfto 
tne  women,  who  all  agreed  to  employ  no 
o tner.  Upon  this  the  reft  of  the  phyficians, 
enraged  that  (he  fhould  monopolize  all  the 
bufmefs,  arraigned  her  before  the  court  of 
Areopagus,  as  having  only  obtained  the 
preference  to  them  by  corrupting  the  chaf- 
fy of  the  wives  whom  {he  delivered.  This 
obliging  her  to  difeover  her  fex,  the  phyfi- 
cians  then  profecuted  her  for  violating  the 
laws  of  her  country.  T he  principal  ma- 
trons of  the  city,  now  finding  her  in  fuch 
danger,  aflembled  together,  came  into  the 
court,  and  petitioned  the  judges  in  her  fa- 
vour. The  petition  of  the  matrons  was  fo 
powerful,  and  the  reafons  which  they  urged 
tor  having  employed  her,  fo  conducive  to 
the  preservation  of  female  delicacy,  that  a 
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law  was  made,  allowing  women  to  praCtife  c l> 
midwifery.  The  hex  availed  them  (elves  of 
this  law,  and  the  abidance  of  the  men  foon 
became  unfafhionable. 

Among  the  Romans,  and  the  Arabians, 
who  alter  them  cultivated  the  fcience  of 
medicine  with  great  afiiduity,  the  women, 
in  cafes  of  difficulty,  fometimes  fubmitted  to 
be  delivered  bv  a man;  but  this  was  far  from 

J 

being  a matter  of  choice  or  a general  prac- 
tice : nor  was  it  till  the  latter  end  of  the  lad 
century,  and  beginning  of  this,  when  excefs 
of  poiitenefs  in  France  and  Italy  began  to 
eradicate  delicacy,  that  the  fex  came  fo  much 
into  the  mode  of  being  delivered  by  male 
practitioners;  a mode  which  dronglv  indi- 
cates the  decline  of  delicacy,  and  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  likely  to  dedroy 
chaditv  a Hex 

J 

The  Greek  and  Roman  women  imagined 
that  the  palm-tree  podefled  a power  of  eafmg 
the  pain  of  child-bearing ; they  therefore 
when  feized  with  it,  grafped  palm  branches 
in  their  hands,  and  devoutly  fupplicated  the 
goddefs  Lucina.  The  ancient  Germans, 
deditute  of  more  rational  methods,  placed 
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xv.  * all  their  hopes  in  magical  girdles,  which 
'"/YXJ  they  tied  about  their  women,  and  which, 
according  to  them,  had  the  virtues  of  pro- 
curing immediate  eafe,  and  promoting  a 
fpeedy  delivery.  But  the  power  of  thefe 
girdles  did  not  terminate  here,  it  extended 


even  to  the  child  as  well  as  to  the  mother ; 
and  a fon,  born  by  their  abidance,  was  un- 
douotedly  to  be  brave,  and  a daughter  to 
be  challe;  hence  fuch  girdles  were  carefully 
kept  in  the  repofitories  of  kings  and  of  other 
great  perfonages.  A few  years  ago,  fome 
of  them  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  families 
of  the  chieftains  of  Scotland.  They  were 
marked  with  many  mydical  figures,  and  the 
ceremony  of  binding  them  about  the  women 
in  labour,  was  accompanied  with  certain 
mydical  words  and  gedures,  which  only 
fome  particular  women  were  fuppofed  to 
underdand  ; a circumdance  by  which  it  ap- 
pears  that  their  pretended  utility  depended 
more  on  ideal  magic,  than  on  their  intrinfic 
virtues.  Every  age  and  country  has  its  pe- 
culiar follies  and  abfurdities  ; ours  has  many 
nodrums  to  prevent  the  pain  necedarily  at- 
tending on  child-bearing,  and  they  are  jud 
as  well  calculated  to  perform  an  impofli- 
bility,  as  the  methods  we  have  been  now 
deferibing. 
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In  polite  countries,  where  the  female 
feelings  are  at  all  times  exceedingly  accute, 
and  more  particularly  fo  at  that  of  child- 
bearing, we  folicitoufly  guard  them  from 
every  furprife,  and  from  every  noife,  left 
the  effefts  of  thefe,  fhould  in  moments  fo 
critical,  prove  fatal  to  their  exiftence.  The 
Canadians  proceed  upon  a plan  dire611y  op- 
pofite : fenfible  of  the  prodigious  efforts 
occa honed  by  any  unexpe&ed  event,  when 
a woman  is  flow  in  being  delivered,  and 
nature  feems  unable  to  perform  her  office, 
as  many  neighbours  as  they  can  collect  to- 
gether, privily  affemble  at  the  door  of  her 
cabin,  and  all  at  once  begin  to  fhout  the 
war  hoop.  The  furprife  throws  the  woman 
into  convulfions,  and  the  confequence  gene- 
rally is,  that  the  child  is  brought  forth  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  Canadian  women  fre- 
quently have  huts  without  the  village,  ap- 
propriated to  child-bearing,  where  they  are 
obliged  to  remain  during  the  time  of  their 
purgation,  which  anfwers  nearly  to  that  in- 
ftituted  by  Mofes. 

In  fome  climates,  where  the  conftitution 
is  relaxed  by  heat,  and  at  the  fame  time  not 
vitiated  by  thefe  habits  which  in  politer 
Vol.  L Z z z nations 
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nations  deflroy  mankind,  women  are  faid  to 
be  delivered  with  little  pain,  and  frequently 
without  any  afhffance  ; nor  is  this  fi regularity 
altogether  peculiar  to  warm  countries,  but 
feems  to  depend  more  on  living  agreeably  to 
nature,  than  on  climate,  or  any  other  cir- 
cumffance ; for  we  have  heard  it  afferted  by 
feveral  people  who  have  been  in  Canada, 
that  fome  of  the  favage  women  when  they 
feel  the  fymptoms  of  labour  coming  upon 
them,  Real  filently  into  the  woods,  lay  them- 
felves  down  there,  and  are  delivered  alone. 
Every  woman  fuckles  her  own  child,  and 
during  all  the  time  of  her  doing  fo,  which 
is  commonly  two  or  three  years,  (he  never 
cohabits  with  her  hufband. 

In  countries  where  the  virtue  of  the  fex 
is  fuppofed  to  be  fecured  by  the  ideas  of  re- 
ligion and  the  fenfe  of  moral  rectitude,  mar- 
ried women  are  under  no  particular  reflraint 
in  the  abfence  of  their  hufbands ; but  in 
Hindoflan,  when  the  hufband  is  from  home, 
the  wife  mufl  not  appear  ehearful,  muff  not 
eat  delicate  victuals,  nor  drefs  herfelf  in  fine 
cloaths,  nor  fit  at  the  window  of  her  apart- 
ment, nor  in  fhort  do  any  thing  but  fucb  as 
indicates  borrow  and  fubjeclion.  In  France 
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and  Italy,  the  cafe  is  aim  oft  in  every  par- 
ticular the  reverie,  and  in  England  the 
ladies  are  too  fall  following  the  falhionable 
example. 

In  Poland  the  women  of  middling  condi- 
tion are  not  allowed  to  marry,  till  they  have 
wrought  with  their  own  hands  three  balketf- 
ful  of  cloaths,  which  they  are  obliged  to 
prefent  to  the  guefts  who  attend  them  on 
their  wedding-day.  In  Wallachia,  the  bride 
wears  a veil  on  the  day  before,  and  on  that 
of  her  marriage  ; whoever  unveils  her  is 
entitled  to  a kifs ; but  to  prevent  too  much 
impertinence,  the  bride  may  in  return  de- 
mand a prefent,  and  the  requeft  muft  be 
complied  with.  The  ancient  Germans  had, 
and  their  defendants  continue  to  this  day, 
a ceremony  called  Morgen gabe,  or  mora- 
ine-sift, which  the  hufband  is  obliged  to 
prefent  to  the  bride  on  the  morning  after 
their  marriage,  and  which  becomes  her  foie 
and  abfolute  property,  and  (he  may  difpofe 
of  it  in  her  lifetime  or  at  her  death.  Some 
traces  of  a like  cuftom  are  to  be ‘met  with 
among  us,  but  it  is  here  only  voluntary; 
there  it  is  enforced  by  a law.  Formerly 
among  the  peafants  of  Britain,  when  a bride 
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C xy? 1 was  brought  to  the  door  of  the  bridegroom's 
w v'vj  houfe,  a cake  was  broken  over  her  head, 
for  the  fragments  of  which  the  attendants 
Scrambled.  Thefe  fragments  were  laid  under 
tiie  pillows  of  the  young  men  and  maidens, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  endowed  with  a power 
of  making  them  dream  of  their  future  wives 
and  hufbands. 

# 

In  Adrianople  and  the  neighbouring  cities, 
the  women  have  public  baths,  which  are  a 
part  of  their  religion  and  of  their  amufe- 
ment,  and  a bride,  the  firfl  time  fhe  ap- 
pears there  after  her  marriage,  is  received 
in  a particular  manner.  The  matrons  and 
widows  being  feated  round  the  room,  the 
virgins  immediately  put  themfelves  into  the 
original  hate  of  Eve.  The  bride  comes  to 
the  door  richly  dreffed  and  adorned  with 
jewels ; two  of  the  virgins  meet  her,  and 
foon  put  her  in  the  fame  condition  with 
themfelves ; then  filling  fome  filver  pots  with 
perfume,  they  make  a procelfion  round  the 
rooms,  finging  an  epithalamium,  in  which 
all  the  virgins  join  in  chorus ; the  procef- 
fion  ended,  the  bride  is  led  up  to  every 
matron,  who  bellows  on  her  fome  trifling 
prefents,  for  which  fhe  returns  thanks,  till  file 
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lias  been  led  round  the  whole*.  We  could 
add  many  more  ceremonies  arifing  from 
marriage,  but  as  they  are  lor  the  molt  part 
lucli  as  make  a part  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony it  (elf,  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  men- 
tion them  with  more  propriety  afterwards. 

Of  all  the  pahions  which  fubvert  reafon 
and  deform  the  mind,  jealoufy  is  the  molt 
creduoully  ridiculous,  and  in  order  to  clear 
themfelves  from  its  fufpicions,  has  lubjected 
the  fair  fex  to  fome  of  the  molt  unacount- 
able  expurgatory  ceremonies.  Such  was 
that  of  the  waters  of  jealoufy  of  the  ancient 
Jews,  and  fuch  alfo  was  another  of  a limilar 
nature  pra£tifed  by  the  Greeks,  among 
whom,  when  a woman  "was  accufed  ol  un- 
chaltity,  a tablet  with  the  form  oi  an  oath, 
which  the  was  to  take,  written  upon  it,  was 
hung  about  her  neck ; bearing  it  in  this 
manner,  (he  went  into  the  water  till  it 
reached  the  calf  of  her  leg,  then  fhe  Hood 


* In  Thrygia,  every  bride,  before  fhe  was  married,  bathed  in  the 
river  Scamandcr,  when  fhe  ufed  the  following  words:  “ Receive,  O 
“ Scamandcr!  my  virginity.”  Cimon,  an  Athenian,  availing  himfclf 
of  this  cuflom,  difguifed  himfclf  like  a river  god,  and  deflowered  Cal- 
lirhoe  a noble  virgin,  upon  which  that  fupcrftitious  ceremony  was 
abrogated. 
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c xv. P'  anc^  Solemnly  repeated  the  oath,  which,  if 
falfe,  the  water,  we  are  told,  as  if  agitated 
with  rage  at  her  perfidy,  fwelied  till  it  rofe 
over  the  tablet,  that  it  might  cover  from  the 
fun  the  perpetration  of  fo  foul  a deed ; if 
true,  it  remained  quiet,  and  the  woman  was 
cleared  from  all  fufpicion.  Might  not  the 
ordeal  trial,  which  was  ufed  for  fo  many 
ages,  and  for  the  difcovery  of  fo  many" 
crimes,  be  a relic  of  this?  Rut  be  that  as 
it  will,  it  was  not  founded  upon  more  ra- 
tional  principles. 

To  trials  of  this  kind  the  fingle  as  well 
as  the  married  women  were  fubjeft ; but  of 
the  chaftity  of  the  latter  there  were  other 
circumfiances,  which  the  Greeks  reckoned 
the  mod  convincing  proofs.  Pain  and  dif- 
ficulty in  bringing  forth  their  young,  are 
unavoidable  evils,  to  which  the  females  of 
all  vivaparous  animals  are  more  or  lefs  fub- 
jeff.  Rut  it  was  fuppofed  by  this  people, 
that  their  gods,  in  commiferation  of  the  cafe 
of  a woman  who  was  unjufllv  fufpecied  of 
infidelity  to  her  hulband,  wrought  a miracle 
in  her  favour,  by  exempting  her  from  thefe 
peculiar  evils  annexed  to  the  lot  of  female 
life ; and  Hie  who  brought  forth  a child 

without 


\ 


O F W OMEN. 

Vithout  a figh  or  a groan,  and  declared  that 
file  felt  no  pain,  was  in  conlequence  ac- 
counted as  chade  as  Veda.  Hence  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  it  only  required  a tolerable  degree 

, % 

of  fortitude  in  the  wife,  and  a large  (hare  of 
credulity  in  the  hufband,  to  adjudall  matri- 
monial differences  of  this  kind  to  the  fatisf ac- 
tion of  both.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
proof  the  Greeks  had  of  the  conjugal  fidelity 
of  their  wives : A numerous  offspring  was 
among  the  ancients  reckoned  one  of  the 
greated  of  bleffings ; and  to  have  it  increafed 
by  two  children  at  a birth,  was  confidered 
as  one  of  thefe  favours,  which  the  gods  only 
beflow  upon  fuperior  virtue  and  chaflity. 
The  wife,  therefore,  who  brought  forth 
twins,  was  by  that  circumfiance  fully  cleared 
of  every  foul  afperfion.  So  little,  however, 
is  the  confiftenCy  among  mankind,  that  this 
very  circumfiance,  which  the  Greeks  rec- 
koned the  fh'ongeft  proof  of  the  chaflity  of 
their  wives,  is,  by  the  Hottentots  reckoned 
the  mod  infalliable  proof  of  the  contrary. 
We  have  given  the  reafon  of  die  Greeks  for 
their  opinion,  but  that  of  the  Hottentots  is 
rather  too  indelicate  to  be  related.  The 
women  of  the  Molucca  iflands  reckon  twins 

a great 
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a great  misfortune,  and  to  avoid  it  they 
never  in  their  virgin  or  married  hate,  eat 
any  herb  or  fruit  that  grows  double. 

Careless  of  what  is  to  come,  the  brute 
animals  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  the  prefent 
hour,  and  fcarcely  extend  their  hopes  or 
their  fears  any  farther.  But  man  grafps  at 
the  knowledge  of  futurity,  and  vainly  en- 
deavours to  become  acquainted  not  only 
with  the  contingencies  that  (hall  happen  to 
him  in  this  life,  but  in  that  which  {hall  be 
hereafter.  The  more  cunning  part  of  the 
fpecies,  obferving  this  avidity,  has  taken 
the  advantage  of  it,  and  impofed  upon  the 
credulous  by  pretenfions  to  magic,  aflro- 
logv,  and  all  the  other  falfities  pra&ifed  by 
dealers  in  the  fecrets  ol  futurity  : to  all  thefe 
dealers,  nothing  has  ever  given  fo  much  en- 
couragement, as  the  impatience  of  the  fair 
fex  to  become  acquainted  with  what  fhall 
happen  to  them  in  love  and  marriage;  nor 
has  this  impatience  been  confined  to  one  pe- 
riod, or  to  one  country,  it  is  every  where 
implanted  in  the  female  mind,  and  while  in 
Europe  it  prompts  them  to  apply  for  infor- 
mation, to  people  who  are  fuppofed  to  derive 

their 


their  intelligence  from  invifible  beings,  and 
the  liars.  In  Japan,  it  carries  them  farther, 
and  not  fatisfied  with  the  validity  of  fecon- 
dary  intelligence,  they  apply  to  the  gods 
themfelves.  The  llatue  of  Debis  is  placed 
by  the  road  fide  ; his  bufinefs  is  to  reveal  to 
the  attending  females  all  the  fecrets  of  their 
future  love,  which  he  is  faid  to  do  not  by 
doubtful  fentences  and  innuendos,  like  the 
jugglers  of  Europe,  but  in  an  audible  voice. 
We  need  hardly  remark,  that  he  is  every  day 
attended  by  a numerous  crowd  of  anxious 
votaries. 

From  (bedding  the  blood,  or  taking  away 
the  life,  of  any  animal,  both  fexes  of  the 
Hindoos  are  (IriHIy  prohibited  by  their  reli- 
gion. Foreigners,  in  a fneering  manner, 
fiequently  take  notice,  that,  in  England, 
gentlemen  of  property  are  only  allowed  by 
law  to  butcher  hares,  partridges,  and  phea- 
fants.  Among  the  Wallachians,  though 
there  is  no  positive  inftitution  to  the  con- 
trary,  yet  the  women  never  deflroy  the  life 
of  any  creature.  Whether  this  cuflom  was 
founded  by  fome  of  their  ancient  legiflators, 
01  whether  it  originated  from  incidental  cir- 
Vol.  I,  A a a a cumllances. 
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cumftances,  is  uncertain  ; but  however  that 
t)e,  nothing  can  be  more  fuitable  to  the 
gentlencfs  and  timidity,  which  forms  the 
mofi  beautiful  and  engaging  part  of  die 
female  charafter,  and  which,  if  imitated  in 
Other  countries,  might  take  away  fome  of 
that  mafculine  ferocity,  which  diflinguilhes 
many  of  the  lower  claffes  of  women  in 
Britain,  and  which  they,  perhaps,  in  a great 
meafure  contract  from  being  conflitutcd 
butchers  of  ail  the  lelfer  animals  ufed  in  our 
kitchens.  How  different  is  this  cuflom  of 
the  Wallachian  women,  from  tliat  obferved 
by  fome  of  thofe  in  America,  who  aflift  in 
taking  away  the  lives  of  their  aged  parents, 
when  they  are  become  of  no  further  ufe  to 
the  community;  and  from  that  of  the  Moxes 
in  particular,  who,  when  delivered  of  twins, 
are  faid  to  bury  one  of  them  alive,  from  an 
ill-founded  opinion,  that  it  is  impofhble  for 
one  woman  to  nurfe  two  children  at  the 
fame  time ! 

Whatever  is  connected  to  the  religion 
we  profefs,  has  fuch  a power  over  us,  that 
it  can  make  us  chearfully  comply  with  cir- 
cumflances,  which  we  would  fpurn  at  with 

the 
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the  utmoft  contempt,  if  they  came  through 
any  other  channel.  Thus,  a veneration  for 
the  founder  of  Mahometifm,  is  able  even 
to  Hi  fie  for  a while  the  raging  jealoufy  of 
the  Eah,  and  prevail  on  the  men  at  Cairo, 
on  the  birth-day  of  their  prophet,  to  give 
liberty  to  their  women.  The  doors  of 
the  harams,  which  are  all  the  reft  of  the 
year  fecured  by  maflive  bolts  and  mercilefs 
eunuchs,  now  fly  open,  and  allow  the 
prifoners  joyfully  to  Tally  out,  that  they 
may  celebrate  a feftival  to  the  inffitutor 
of  their  religion,  and  deflroyer  of  their 
liberty. 

It  has  generally  been  obfervcd,  that 
thofe  human  beings  who  enjoy  the  fmallefi 
fhare  of  liberty,  manage  even  that  fcanty 
portion  which  they  have,  with  the  leaft 
degree  of  prudence  and  difcretion ; be- 
caufe,  fond  of  crowding  too  many  incidents 
into  the  duration  of  their  limited  freedom, 
they  have  neither  time  to  arrange  them  into 
order,  nor  to  relifh  them  as  they  pafs.  Such 
is  the  cafe  with  the  women  of  Cairo.  On 
this  feflival,  they  fly  from  one  amufement 
to  another,  and  in  the  evening  difeuffed 
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with  the  whole,  retire  to  their  harams,  left 
impatient  cf  their  conhnement,  and,  per- 
haps,  with  lefs  extravagant  ideas  of  the  plea- 
iures  of  liberty,  than  they  entertained  in 
the  morning. 
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